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THE VITAL IMPULSE 

" But, Mr. JaflFray ! What did the editor mean — 
the vital Impulse ? ' And why is it so dreadful you 
haven't any ? " Her dimples, one above each corner 
of her mouthy quite vanished in the shadow of the 
frown that drooped from her forehead. 

'* That's just what I asked him. He talked half 
an hour. The upshot was that I can't write stories." 
His tone was quite gay, but his manner was not the 
kind to convince any one, even himself. 

She threw open the window, and they sat together 
by it, looking out over the buff walls, grey parapets 
and belvederes of Madison Square Garden. The 
parched breezes of a July evening wafted up to them 
a strange sound — a distant, multitudinous roar, like 
the surf foaming on a long, low, pebbly beach. An 
electric legend, high up on the tower that dominates 
the Garden, proclaimed the humble thing it was — 
roller-skating. But to the ear of Jaffray it had 
more than the charm of the sea. The sound of 
those little pebbles of humanity, swirling on the 
sand-yellow floor beneath the billows of blatant band 
music, brought to his eye the sparkle of spray, and 
to his nostrilSi in spite of the fevered heat^ a salty 
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2 THE EDGE 

aroma, as of the vaster surges of metropolitan life. 
" Foam of Manhattan " — ahready he had the title 
of the story. 

In a moment he remembered his plight, and his 
eager interest vanished. The roar of that animate 
surf became a monotone of sadness. His one am- 
bition in life was to write of such things, and the only 
sympathetic editor he had found had convinced him 
that it was futile. 

" But what did he say it was," she ventured — 
" the vital impulse ? " 

" He didn't say. He only asked fool questions." 

" What questions ? " 

Jaflfray's sun-browned cheeks manded with a dusky 
glow of crimson that spread to the roots of his hair. 
" He asked if I'd ever been in love." 

Slowly her pink young cheeks flamed scarlet, the 
pulses of colour flooding downward from the white 
of her full, round neck to the fine, girlish curves of 
her shoulders. Her body was that of some wood 
creature, lithe and wild; but the light in her eyes as 
she answered, though sprite-like, was also intensely 
human. 

" What did you tell him? " Her tone was of en- 
tire unconcern. 

*' I turned as red as a lobster, Miss Easton, and 
confessed that I hadn't." 

Furtively she bit her lip. " Confessed ? " 

" When a man is twenty-five, has known the nicest 
sort of girls all his life, and has never had so much 
as a flirtation — isn't that something to confess? " 

" If silly girls had always thrown themselves at 
his heady I shouldn't blame him if he hated them 

all" 
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THE VITAL IMPULSE 3 

"But since I am trying to live by writing, and 
since stories have to have the vital impulse to get 
themselves sold — " 

She tossed her head a polite trifle, " When the 
editor found that you hadn't been in love — ^" she 
spoke the word quite boldly — "what else did he 
ask?" 

" He asked if Fd ever seen a husband beating up 
his wife, and tried to interfere." 

" I see," she flashed. " The vital impulse means 
to be in love before you're married, and to beat your 
wife after it." 

" Not just that. The V. I. comes out when you 
try to break up a bit of wife-beating. I once knew 
a man who did it. He was driving in a hansom with 
a lady one evening up Madison Avenue there, from 
the Garden Theatre. On the sidewalk a burly 
roustabout had a little woman against the iron rail- 
ing of a front yard and was batting her two ears with 
his fists. The man in the cab leaped out and cried, 
* Quit that, you mucker I ' And while his lady 
looked on in terror, admiration, and a rose-pink 
theatre-cloak, he gave the mucker an upper cut on 
the jaw that split his white glove and put the fellow 
out of business." 

" You would have done the same," she cried, " if 
you had seen it? " 

** If I had, I should have been wiser, perhaps, to 
the vital impulse, but a very much sadder man. The 
white glove did for the mucker; but the mucker's 
girl lay to with her nails, and when the hero re- 
treated to his cab his eyeglasses lay splintered on the 
sidewalk, and both cheeks were streaked with war- 
paint" 
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4 THE EDGE 

" You mean she turned against the man who had 
rescued herl " 

He nodded. " She swore, too, and called after 
him : * He ain't no mucker. He's my man ; I'm his 
woman. I guess he can beat his own wife if he wants 
tol'" 

" And that," she cried, " is the sort of thing the 
editor expects you to write stories about 1 " Her 
voice mingled scorn for her sex with disdain of all 
editors. 

" Oh, the old boy was right, all right," Jaffray 
was honest enough to protest ^^In fact, he was 
particularly kind. Like all young graduates, he 
said, I knew more than I had felt. And he was 
awfully nice about the way I write — said it is my 
own way, that my outlook on the world is my own 
outlook. All I needed, he said, was to live, love, 
and work. If I care enough to keep at it, he prom- 
bes me a future at forty." 

" At forty I Fifteen years 1 " 

Jaffray took from his pocket three coins and 
tossed them lightly in his palm. " By a curious co- 
incidence, my entire available capital is fifteen cents. 
Do you think I can do it? " Then, as she sat in de- 
spair, he said lightly, " It's Unde Sturtevant and 
dyestuffs for me ! " 

Uncle Sturtevant was the pragmatical man of Jaf- 
fray's family, and trustee of the diminished fortune 
left him by generations of cultivated and gracefully 
spendthrift ancestors. As the present Roger Jaf- 
fray was intent on writing stories of twentieth-cen- 
tury democracy, so his father had painted water- 
colour cathedrals, and his grandfather had translated 
^schjrlus into heroic couplets. Even the foundec 
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of the famllyy a colonial merchant of madder, log- 
wood and cochineal, had been a collector of Aztec 
relics, which now reposed in state in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. They had all indulged their grace- 
ful tastes most liberally — which was why he could 
not do so. The said Uncle Sturtevant insisted that 
as part owner of the business down-town it was 
Roger's duty to enter the oflSice — at fifteen dollars 
a week for nine-hours' labour a day. 

" But if he would only give you control of your 
income you could wait the fifteen years." 

^^ I asked him to. He accused me of wanting to 
loaf. 'Loaf and invite my soul,' I answered. 
Uncle Sturtevant snorted in that pleasant way he 
has, and said all my ancestors have done that, and 
their souls have sent in polite regrets." 

*' But does he think your soul will come if you have 
to slave nine hours a day in a dingy, stuffy office ! " 

** Unde Sturtevant doesn't go long on souls. He 
advised me to marry and go to work, and promised 
that if I do, he will give me full control of my in- 
come; make me a partner in time and head of the 
firm — as my father was. He wants me to be some- 
thing he calls ' a self-sustaining member of a self- 
respecting conununity.' " 

She flamed into loyal anger. "Your Uncle 
Sturtevant is a tedious old rambler 1 " 

" My case is different," he cried, warmed by her 
partisan ardour. ''I told him that my forebears 
hadn't made good because they were so rich they 
didn't have to. I asked him if he thought me such 
a cheap sport that two thousand a year would de- 
moralise me." Roger got up and strode about the 
room. '' It's the first time in a hundred years that 
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any one of us has had to show the stuff he's made of. 
I could do it, I know I could, if he'd only let me take 
the chance. Work! Nine hours a dayl I've writ- 
ten ten and twelve, till my wrist was cramped and 
my brain a pumpkin — and been happy as a cricket. 
Workl The old swivel-chair loafer doesn't know 
what work is." 

" But there is the other way." She spoke tenta- 
tively, almost timidly. 

" Yes, there's the other way." 

" Your Aunt Augusta? " 

" My Aunt Augusta." 

"Myrtle?" 

" Myrtle." 

He blushed. She turned a little pale. 

Roger's uncle had married a commonplace widow 
with money, who had a daughter. Myrtle, widi more 
money — the relics of an exploiter of patent medi- 
cine; and it was Uncle Sturtevant's thrifty notion 
that Roger should clean up the job by marrying the 
daughter. Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray was very much 
in favour of the match. Her achniration for the 
family, and for its social distinction, was absolute. 
It was she, there was every reason to believe, who 
had proposed business combined with matrimony as 
against writing. She pursued Roger with invita- 
tions, which he generally managed to evade, and 
with gifts, which he had been regretfully obliged to 
accept. She was not an amiable person. 

Presently Miss Easton's little teeth set behind her 
soft, red lips. " I think it would be ideal, if you 
could only " — she paused for the word — ** if you 
could only like Miss Rarrish as she deserves. I 
think she is charming." 
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** Very," he said. " She has a noble brow and a 
well-ordered mind," 

Miss Easton's eyelids drooped until they showed 
their flower-like veins of violet, while above the cor- 
ners of her mouth the dimples danced like will-o'- 
the-wisps. But what she said was : *' Then why not 
take the editor's advice and write a story with the 
vital impulse ? " 

'^ Even if I could — until I find such a story, how 
am I to live ? " 

'* Live at the club." 

" Fm posted for not paying last month's house- 
charges. They deny me food and drink." 

" Oh," she lamented, " that does make it bad 1 " 
But in a moment she brightened. *' That story 
about the mucker and the white gloves — since it 
has the mysterious V. I. — write that 1 " 

"On fifteen cents?" 

" Can't you pawn something — that travelling-kit, 
with the ivory-and-gold toilet-set ? " This was a 
birthday gift from Aunt Augusta over which they 
had both made merry, it was in every way so unsuited 
to his simple and impretentious tastes. 

" I've pawned it already. This is the last of the 
proceeds." Again he lightly jingled the three 
coins. 

" But if you begin to-night and finish to-morrow 
after breakfast — for fifteen cents you can get cof- 
fee and rolls." 

He shook his head. " It isn't a story — only an 
anecdote. It will have to mean something vital also 
to the couple in the cab. And it can't mean any- 
thing, for they have to be married already — or how 
should they be in the cab? " His objections, how- 
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ever, were aimed rather at himself than at her, for 
the idea was taking grip on him. 

" Very well, then; let them be married. Suppose 
he has an impossible temper and she is intellectual -^ 
too proud to stand it. They are going to get a di- 
vorce ; but knowing that, after all, their marriage has 
meant something, they have been taking an up-to- 
date, Browningesque last ride together in the han- 
som. The way that poor woman stood by her hus- 
band, when you come to think of it, has a whole lot 
of human nature. Mightn't it wake them up to 
the realities of being married — make all the differ- 
ence to them ? " Miss Easton glowed with inspira- 
tion. 

Roger rose from his seat to the idea. ** That's 
itl " he cried. " Fve got it! It is the story of the 
pseudo-intellectual woman — the one really impor- 
tant story for an American to write. Love is a big- 
ger thing than any woman's ambitions — or any 
man's. It is the instinct of the race luring to the 
one great personal heroism. It is because our young 
women deny it that, clever as they are, the lives they 
lead are trivial. The lower classes — the ignorant 
and the unthinking — are wiser and greater. Our 
democracy is right. The future of the nation is 
theirs, for only they have the racial genius. And 
that's a good title for it too — * The Racial Genius.' " 
He paused at the bidding of his habitual sense of hu- 
mour. " Of course, I can't use all that high-brow 
talk in a story," he apologised. " The thing will 
have to be implied, suggested. But" — again his 
ardour mounted — '^ if I make it simple and true, it 
will strike home." 
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She followed his mood as if it were her own — 
as indeed it originally was. 

But suddenly he frowned. " Simple and true," 
he repeated — " how can I make it that, if I've never 
known such a easel What was the mucker like? 
How had he made her love him so? What was he 
beating her for? I can't imagine. *The Racial 
Genius ' — yes : it's a great story ; but I should only 
make another trifling mess of it.'' 

She looked at him sternly. " When you talk that 
way, it makes me feel that what you say is true. If 
you have it in you to do anything worth while, you 
will hunt down that story, make it yours." 

His only answer was to look out of the window. 
The human surf had ceased to roar. The Garden, 
lately so gay, was dark. Over all brooded the si- 
lence of the midnight ocean asleep. He turned to 
go. 

" I want you to promise me," she said as she gave 
him her hand, " that you will come to dinner to-mor- 
row night and tell me what you have done — that 
you have done itJ* 

He shook his head. ^' I can't write what I don't 
know." 

" At least you will come to dinner." 

" You know why I can't do that." 

"It's outrageous I" she exclaimed. "The only 
people who can accept things are those who don't 
need them." 

" Outrageous, but true. Good night — and good- 
bye." 

He had been holding her proffered hand as he 
spoke, and now he took the other one. They were 
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cold — strangely cold. In contrast with the parched 
heat of the evening, he observed, their coolness was 
delicious. He kept on holding them. 

" You are the real thing," he slowly said, " the 
very real thing. If anything could make me what I 
want to be, it would be you." 

" Oh, do you mean itl " There was a catch in 
her voice. 

With a gentle tug she drew back her cold hands. 
But exerting his firmer strength, he raised them to 
his lips. Then, as if in sudden resolution, he let 
them fall, and was gone. 

The truth was that he had resolved to make a bit- 
ter fight before he gave himself over to the abyss, 
the oblivion of down-town. Her words rang in his 
ears : '^ The racial genius, hunt it down, make it 
yours I " 

As he came out into the street and looked up at 
the vast, beautiful edifice of the Garden, the resolu- 
tion became almost a passion. In childhood, when 
first he went to the circus there, it had been the pal- 
ace of romance; and now it was the heart of the 
more alluring world of reality. He knew and loved 
every phase of its varied life — the vivacious beau- 
ties of the Horse Show, and the laughable solemnity 
of the Beauty Show; peace conferences that broke 
up in a quarrel, and fake prize-fights; the wild French 
Ball and the tame Wild West; the lauaching of the 
latest fads in automobiles, and this sudden revival 
of an ancient pastime. What was the inner impulse, 
the genius of it all? 

High above the airy tower, he saw the golden 
Diana of Saint-Gaudens, her lithe, round limbs strid- 
ing into the wind. The late-rising moon cast about 
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her the pale aura of virgin purity and loveliness. 
She was the goddess of his dreams, the patron of 
his art. She was the fit and beautiful s3mfibol of all 
that the Garden, all that the great city, meant. He 
vowed to her that he would make others know these 
things — her things — as he knew them, as they 
were. Those words seemed her words: " Hunt it 
down, make it yours I " The voice of his city, of 
his great nation, was calling to him. He would obey 
it though he starved. 

There were angry vociferations in the street be- 
hind him, but he did not hear until a woman* s cry 
mingled with them : " Lemme go 1 Don't 1 Oh ! 
Ooch 1 You hoyt me 1 " 

Roger turned mechanically, but what he saw made 
his pulse leap as if at the strike of a trout. Diana 
was answering his prayer! A big man had forced 
a woman against the railing, and amid sneers and 
shouts of rage was yanking her hither and yon by the 
elbow. 

Roger strode toward them. " Stop that, you 
loafer 1" he said. "Loafer" was as near to 
"mucker" as his native good breeding would go. 
Yet his voice was aggressive, indeed exultant, and 
he laid a firm hand on the man's shoulder. 

The two stood silently looking at him. Roger 
began to feel foolish. 

He turned to the young woman. "Would you 
like to be protected?" he asked in a voice which, 
as he himself recognised with disgust, was softly 
modulated, courteous and kind. 

"Would I?" she echoed. ''Sure would II" 
With an eager side step she placed Roger between 
herself and her assailant and, taking his arm, leaned 
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backward to cast a triumphant glance behind his 
shoulders. Roger did not see it, but none the less 
he knew, to his intense and growing disgust, that she 
had made a face at her former swain. 

Little by little he realised the cause of his failure. 
It was his clothes. 

His Aunt Augusta, shocked at the literary negli- 
gence into which his wardrobe had declined, had 
given him for Christmas a " bond " on an ultra- 
fashionable tailor, who did business in a brilliant shop 
oflF Fifth Avenue, modelled after a Venetian palace. 
The studs and cuff-buttons Miss Rarrish had given 
him. Outright shabbiness had at last driven him to 
order the clothes, and poverty to wear the jewellery, 
for he had pawned his own. Thus he now wore a 
loose-fitting coat of perfect cut, with blue waistcoat, 
amethyst studs and cuff-buttons. His Panama hat, 
relic of the exuberance of his freshman year, had 
tanned to a rich old ivory, and harmonised with his 
chamois gloves as perfectly as his studs with his 
waistcoat. It was his fate. He was always his own 
exquisite, futile self. 

His lady's late escort wore a neatly brushed, 
ready-made sack-coat, which hung as if cut by the 
tinsmith; but he had not the courage of his manly 
proportions. He waved his large palms to Roger 
in timid expostulation. "If you'll pardon me, sir," 
he said, " I ain't no loafer." 

** Yes, you are sol '* the girl retorted, stamping her 
foot. 

The man did not answer her, but to Roger he was 
all protestation and apology. " I tell you, sir," he 
explained, " this lady is my aflSianced bride." 

** No, I ain't neither I " she cried, drawing closer 
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to Roger. " Not to no loafer I I walk on with him 

Walk on with him I Roger was aghast. Where 
should he take her? What should he do when he 
got her there ? It was a new game to him, and in a 
sudden panic he found himself struggling against the 
conviction that she had become his affianced bride. 

" I tell you she is/* the man shouted. " Here 
come my friends. You'll hear from them." 

Down the sidewalk stalked three bulky men, fol- 
lowed by their three ladies. Roger took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and plucked up hope for his quest, 
though not without an inward quake. When this 
affianced couple had had a difference, the rest of the 
party had left them, in accordance with the best of 
etiquette, to fight it out in such privacy as they could 
command. But now that a stranger had interfered 
— Roger was well aware that the clan spirit of Ire- 
land lives on in the gangs of Third Avenue and 
Eighth. 

The foremost of the three was a huge fellow with 
a low, upturned, bony, undamageable nose, under- 
shot jaw like a cowcatcher, and sledge-hammer 
arms. His coat, too, was neat and well-brushed. It 
had been cut for a man of normal physique, and his 
pectoral muscles bulged against the ready-made 
seams of the shoulders. The cloth radiated wrin- 
kles where it pulled against the top button. He car- 
ried his shoulders well forward, as if proud of this 
evidence of heroic chest development ; and he walked 
as a tiger does, smoothly, elastically, as if feeling a 
special pleasure In the flexing of every lithe muscle. 
In a word, Roger recognised one Mock McCurdle, 
a local heavy-weight champion of the bloody mit, and 
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chieftain of his Eighth Avenue gang. The vital im- 
pulse I He had stalked copy for the fiction of red 
blood. 

But McCurdle did not address Roger, with his 
fists or with his tongue. 

'* It's all right, Mamie," he said. " Cleary won't 
hurt ye. Sure, I had an eye on ye all the time." 
Then he turned to Roger. " It's very kind o' ye, 
sor, but it's not worth the trouble. Sure, Cleary's 
all right, that he is, bar the mather of a few beers 
inside him afther gettin' hotted up over yonder on 
the rollers. He's too good of a fellow to play the 
loafer." 

If there had been the blood of a flea in all of them, 
Roger was thinking, somebody's nose would have 
been tapped, somebody's claret drawn. 

" I ain't no loafer," Cleary was again expostu- 
lating, now on the verge of shameful tears. 

" Don't I say ye ain't?" McCurdle assured him, 
at once authoritative and kind. He took the man 
aside. *' Git howld o' yersilf 1 " Roger heard him 
whisper hoarsely. " Don't ye see ye're makin' 
monkeys of us all before the swell guy? Ye fergit 
ye're a gintleman." 

Gentleman I That brummagem word banished 
hope, and with it, as Roger realised, not without re- 
lief, all need for his presence there. But Mamie still 
clung to his arm, mutely, rapturously happy. Roger 
knew it now; she had become his affianced bride. 
Already he was contrasting her, and in sorrow, with 
the heroic mucker woman. 

Together they started toward Madison Avenue, 
the rest of the party following at a respectful dis- 
tance. 
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McCurdlc overtook them. " Don't be in a huff, 
Mame I " he pleaded. ** He's a foine lad, Cleary, 
and could mean ye no harrm." 

It was Roger's opportunity. " It's my mistake," 
he said, freeing his arm with a sudden tug. '' I owe 
you all an apology for butting in." 

" The plisure is ours," said McCurdle. 

Roger bowed elaborately to the party at large, 
and strode up Madison Avenue. 

Before he had gone three- paces Cleary linked arms 
with him. " I want to thank you for butting in," 
he said. " I give you my word of honour I ain't no 
loafer." Then he lowered his voice. " It was all 
about the price of two beers. The waiter was so busy 
with the lads from the roller-skating I couldn't lay 
eyes on him. We sat by for him, half an hour. 
Mame accused me of trying to do a dirty Dutchman. 
She knows I'm no common sneak. She knows I 
ain't no bum." 

" You're all right," Roger assured him. 

" Sure I am," Cleary assented heartily. ** You 
know how it is with women " ; — he hushed his voice 
to a confidential whisper, but pounded the air with 
his huge fists — " when they get an idea into their 
nuts, they can set a man plumb crazy." 

" I've been there myself," said Roger, politely 
mendacious. 

" Sure ye have." 

The rest of the party followed on behind, not in 
couples now, for Roger's butting in had broken its 
arklike formation, but in a bunch, excitedly whisper- 
ing together. Roger brought Cleary to a stand, 
and then, with an embarrassed bow, started down 
a side street toward Fifth Avenue and his club. 
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But they followed after, and he soon found him- 
self walking with McCurdle. 

" It seems like I'd met you before, Mr. Roger 
Jaif ray," said the big man, aSably. 

" I had no idea you would remember me, Mr. Mc- 
Curdle." Roger spoke deferentially, as was fit in 
addressing a celebrity. " It was the night you 
knocked out Sheeny FInklestein at Jack Cooper*s." 

McCurdle beamed. " Say, but I never meant to 
give him a swipe like that I Jack told me the cops 
got wind of it, and had a plain-clothes man on the 
spot at the next meeting." 

In exuberance of gratification, McCurdle gave him 
a big, warm fist. 

Roger shook it. 

The conversation of those behind was becoming 
more animated. *' Do you get on to his dress suit," 
said the voice of Mamie. *' None of them monkey 
tails, like waiters! And a blue vest, with amethyst 
studs to match. That's the kind you want, Jim, to 
get nlarrled into." For again, it appeared, she had 
become Cleary's affianced bride. 

" To get married Into 1 " exclaimed Cleary with 
contempt. " You make me laugh I That's a Tux- 
edo — the kind they wear in the country. Informal. 
To get married into I You're ign'ant." 

" Ignorant yourself I " Mamie retorted with 
warmth. " Ain't this the city, and ain't he wearing 
it?" 

Cleary fell silent. 

To Roger the portal of his club loomed up like a 
haven of refuge. He was limp with amazement, 
disappointment But he pulled himself togetlfler for 
a final effort, and on again bidding good night to 
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his new friends, shook hands with them all round. 

The gravity of the club doorman was equal to most 
things, but he now averted his face. 

Alone at last within the protecting portal, Roger 
dropped into an arm chair by the open window. 
** Now what do you think of that I " he muttered in 
disgust. " The vital impulse ! The racial genius I 
It's a pipe dream of the romantic editor. They are 
the miserable spawn of the yellow society column. 
They up and vanbibbered me ! " 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said a waiter. " What 
did you order?" He had been rearranging the 
evening papers for the dozenth time to keep himself 
awake. 

" Nothing, thank you," said Roger. Exhaustion 
sat upon his chest, and the primaeval thirst of mid- 
summer in Manhattan gripped his gullet. The one 
thing he still had heart to long for was a tall drink 
with fizzy water and a lime. Therefore he silently 
swore. A servant worthy of his livery would know 
what members were posted 1 

In winter the trouble was to escape bibulous hos- 
pitality. Now, when his need was sore — he had a 
vision of an oasis on Broadway where flows the true, 
dark nectar of Gambrinus, from Munich. But — 
fifteen cents, when the price of one small stein was 
ten I Yet, if he were to accept the salary down 
town, he might afford it. Should he admit defeat? 
Should he in fact make defeat a certainty? 

Was there the least chance that, parched, almost 
without food, and disillusioned, he could write the 
story of that romantic, that positively heroic mucker 
woman ? 

And if he could, how about the kid-glove husband 
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with the impossible temper? No doubt such men 
existed; but Roger's mind, which was modem as it 
was youthful, was rather sceptical in this matter of 
husbands. As he had observed them, they worked 
hard, very hard — in obedience to the male instinct 
of creation if they were rich; or, if they were not, 
they worked harder to pay the mountainous bills of 
a modern metropolitan household. In the scant lei- 
sure of theijj^venings they tamely followed their wives 
into a maze?. of activities ostensibly social and intel- 
lectual. In any real sense of the word they had no 
homes — not that this mattered much, for in most 
cases they had no children; or, if they had, they were 
separated from them by governesses, tutors and 
schools. And in spite of it all they were so far from 
having impossible tempers as to be positively chival- 
rous and kind. To his admiring eye, in short, hus- 
bands were the most biddable of domestic animals. 

This view of the matter was not all his own. The 
air about him breathed it. Elder bachelors here at 
the club perspired of the energy with which they de- 
rided the holy estate. In their philosophy it was 
more profitable to sleep in a den in a by street and 
eat at the club. What may be called their social ac- 
tivities they divided between ladies who were mar- 
ried and ladies of the chorus. This was not only 
pleasanter, but cheaper far, even in the case of chorus 
ladies of the most voracious appetites and avaricious 
minds. 

As for the wife of the pink silk theatre-cloak 
whose heart dreamed of divorce, he knew her well ; 
but the idea that she could be converted to a seemly 
wifehood and motherhood by the sight of a brow- 
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beaten sister did not appeal to him even as plausible 
romance. 

It was, in fact, just such subjugated husbands, 
heady women and wilding bachelors that had inspired 
his stories of metropolitan life. And that was why 
they were impossible for magazine consumption. As 
the wisest of editors had remarked, readers are 
mostly women, and have a feminine dislike of un- 
flattering portraits. The tired husbani., to whom 
reading is a sort of mental cocktail, wpuld find the 
truth about himself rather a dose, make a wry face 
and throw down the magazine with a sense of having 
been betrayed. In short, what Roger had to say 
could only appear cynical and pessimistic. 

Not that it was so, by any means. The editor had 
freely granted that it was true and highly significant. 
What seemed pessimism was only the shadow of a 
feeling for life so high and pure as to be beyond the 
common ken. And, having paid him this amazing, 
this intoxicating compliment, the editor asked, with 
a smile that was still kind, whether Roger himself 
had quite grasped the secret of the distraught world 
in which he lived. Why was it that young men do 
not marry; that to women culture is a thing quite 
apart from husband and home ; that the world of the 
well-to-do is childless? Beneath the flotsam and jet- 
sam on the surface, the tide of progress was moving 
calmly, surely, irresistibly. The question was, 
whither? What was the vital impulse in it all? 
When, seeing life truly, he also saw it whole, his 
satire would be above suspicion of cynicism, his ideal- 
ity unshadowed by pessimism. The whole world 
would recognise in him a prophet of light and hope 
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— and the whole world, Including the tired business 
man and his rubber-tired wife, would delight in him ! 

It was a radiant prospect; but there was no power 
in it to quench Roger's thirst to-night or provide food 
for the morrow. 

He owned himself beaten, and with the three 
nickels in his hand was weighing his present thirst 
against coming hunger, when subdued voices came up 
from the sidewalk beneath the window. 

" I say it's the Calumet Club," said Mamie. 

"It ain't neither! " said Cleary, still in the tone 
expostulatory. " I tell you he's in the Four Hun- 
dred. It's the Knickerbocker." Then, turning as 
it seemed to McCurdle, he said in rising accents of 
scorn, " Pre-aps you'll believe me now it would of 
been a fawks pass to ask him to the Hawfbrow for 
the beers. Champagne or nothin' for his ! " 

" Stop yer yellin' ! " McCurdle commanded. 
" Ye're on the Avenoo I " 

Again the yellow note of social awe. The vital 
impulse 1 The whole world was topsy-turvy — on 
its head in grotesque obeisance to false gods. 

Roger laughed bitterly, derisively. Man, they 
say, is the only laughing anirhal. But a hyena can 
laugh ; a dog can even smile. And they both have a 
talent besides which Roger now envied them. When 
they are thirsty they loll out their tongues, and it does 
for a drink. 

He strode to the telephone booth. It was the one 
free product of the club. 

Yes; it was Miss Easton. She was still up, and 
he might come to see her. If he had any real rea- 
son for giving up, she would not be hard on him. 

But instead of sympathy^ when he told her his 
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story, she laughed at him, at first lightly and musi- 
cally, then with peals of mirth and derision. When 
he had finished, she went into a paroxysm that pros- 
trated her among the sofa cushions. 

^^ I'm glad I amuse you," he said stiffly. 

His manner sobered her. ^' You must see it's 
funny I " she pleaded. 

" Funny I It's precisely like all those rotten stories 
of mine — the real thing, the characteristic thing, 
the important thing; and it's all that just because it 
lacks the vital impulse. The racial genius I When 
Mame has married deary, she'll live in a flat and 
have no children because they interfere with bridge." 

She had listened to him with a good imitation of 
sobriety, but in the end went oS again. 

Haughtily he rose to go. 

She sprang to capture his hat, and holding it flrmly, 
pressed an electric button. When the maid came, 
she bade her bring ice, a syphon, and a lime; for he 
had described his thirst with truly epic immensity. 

Again he stiffened, and said in the tones of a 
martyr, " It was not for that I came." 

Suddenly she was serious. '* What did you come 
for?" 

" You may not know it, but you've been very kind 
to me — and helpful. Oh, I know that gang was a 
roaring farce — at least, I shall know it to-morrow ; 
but for to-night — I've had a knockout." 

" Funny I Tkey^re not funny : it's you — you 
who set out to And the racial genius, make it yours I 
If you only wouldn't be so like yourself 1 " 

** That is the tragedy of life — that every one is 
80 like himself." 

*^ Isn't it also the comedy? " 
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" One man's tragedy is usually another's comedy. 
Good-bye." 

" You aren't angry 1 " she protested. To signify 
the sincerity of her protest, she gave him both hands. 

He took them and held them firmly. She did not 
try to regain them. Her dimples, he saw, had 
ceased to mock; they were tender now, and appeal- 
ing. Her eyes were like the ocean, blue and deep; 
but as he looked into them they changed to violet, as 
the ocean does when its inner pulses swell to the sum- 
mer wind. Still he gazed, and the lids drooped. 
Her head sank away from him toward her shoulder. 

She struggled now to be free, but he only drew 
her closer and caught her in his arms, exulting in the 
tumult that swayed her breast. " I love you," he 
said. The words came with a gasp that frightened 
him, yet he repeated them until he hushed them, 
burying his face in the faint perfume of her hair. 

" I have always loved you," he said by and by. 

Then she started away from him. The dimples, 
he saw, were again burrowing upward in her cheeks. 
** Of course you have, silly I It's taken you ages to 
find out." 

* But I've no right to ! " 
^'No right?" 

'* How shall we ever live ? " 
'* But your uncle's promise — if you married? " 
'* What he meant was — " 

* Yes; but what he said I Of course we shall be 
church mice. It is the tiniest apartment, and only 
one maid. But it is the sweetest you can imagine — 
I just happened to see it — if you like it as I do I " 

It was only by degrees that he realised all the 
meaning of what she said. 
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" No, no," he still protested; " I can't ask you to 
do that 1 " But when he thought of the alternative, 
he added somewhat lamely : " There will be my pay, 
too, down-town : with that it might be possible. We 
shall be on the ragged edge of destitution, but we 
shall be there together I " 

She struggled away from him. "You mustn't 
give it up — your work, your happiness! I didn't 
want to bring tha$ on you. Oh, if only I weren't 
poor, too I " 

Big tears gathered in her eyes. 

Again he caught her in his arms, and to the sweet- 
ness of his love was added a new ecstasy. 

" All I ever hoped to be," he said, " is not worth 
these two perfect tears." 

Of a sudden, as if with an inspiration, she again 
forced herself away from him. "This is it — all 
this I " she cried. ** I know it now. This is the 
vital impulse ! " 

"Love, you mean, that* brings sorrow — a kiss 
that ends in a tear." 

" Yes ! Now you can write of it I " 

But he only laughed at her, careless, mirthful, 
happy. " And the apartment you have picked out 
for us? You forget: you are my affianced bride." 

'' DonU laugh I " she wailed. " The thing you 
were to find out and master, don't you see, it has 
found you, and will master you, too — through me 1 
For if we are to be the things those people in your 
stories are not — it will be the end of all you hoped 
to make of your life. Oh, I have tried so hard to 
be only a help to you. How can you laugh I " 

" Because it's so perfecdy like us both. All the 
things those £eople in my stories have not been, we 
4 " 
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shall be them — - God willing, and you, dear I Yes, 
life is a comedy; love is a comedy; the edge of desti- 
tution — that will be a comedy too, if I have you 
to laugh with me." 

When the maid came in with the riclcey, she saw 
a strange sight — two young folk together, one 
downcast, disconsolate — and the other gaily kissing 
away her tears. 

What nobody saw was the golden goddess of the 
things he had hoped, soaring aloft on her pinnacle, 
beautiful, unattainable, in the maiden mystery of her 
moon. 



II 

THE DOUBLE BOOST 

In Mary*s foresight there had been an element of 
calculation, but only such calculation as is fitting in 
the housewifely mind. Her Imagination had en- 
dowed the future with a local habitation scaled to 
their means, or lack of means; but none the less 
her eye was in a fine frenzy rolling. In many ways 
the spirit of our ancient democracy has been im- 
paired or destroyed; but in the affairs of the heart 
we still live for the most part by a primitive and 
very noble ideal. When two young people discover 
that they are in love they accept the fact as a benedic- 
tion from the skies, and pay slight homage to the 
earth-gods of income and outgo. And, when they 
are worthy to be blessed, they are of course in the 
right. 

Modern living, however, is by no means primi- 
tive ; and it is not always very noble. 

The home of Mary's choice was in Stuyvesant 
Square, which if the truth be told is in the slums. 
But to them the present of the region meant less than 
its past — which was filled with the atmosphere of 
long decayed gentility, the pathos and fine distinc- 
tion of which have a peculiar charm for the healthy 
mind of youth. Here or hereabouts Roger's fore- 
bears had dwelt in the saner grace, the ampler leisure, 
of the early nineteenth century. What could be 

as 
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more fitting and delightful than to come back to the 
old haunts and furnish their home with the books 
and rugs and pictures that were among his few lega- 
cies from the past? 

The apartment was, to be sure, in the basement, 
and actually below the level of the street, the motley 
life of which they viewed through iron gratings in 
their drawing-room windows. What matter? They 
were so much alive that all life was of deep interest 
to them. And they had always the gladness of the 
greenery across the street in the old Square. 

The space that should have been their hall was 
given over to the activities of the janitor, who car- 
ried out cans of ashes daily from the apartments 
above, and received countless parcels from the butch- 
ers and grocers of the neighbourhood ; so the passage 
from their drawing-room to their dining-room led 
through the bedrooms. The beds were concealed 
from the view of dinner guests by huge curtains, 
which hung across the full width of the rooms. But 
this arrangement, which seemed a blemish, proved 
one of the rare virtues of the place. They had 
only to throw back the curtains, when they were 
alone, and their living-space became vastly enlarged, 
including both drawing-room and dining-room. 
When the windows were let down from the top a 
current of air drew past from the green Square to the 
no less green back yard. They had friends who paid 
thousands of dollars yearly for apartments that had 
bedrooms like soap boxes, into which the sun never 
penetrated and which were ventilated from airshafts 
that supplied dozens of other and similar lairs. 

The plain fact of their marriage was that it had 
banished them from the world to which they were 
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born; but the romance of it was that they were Rosa- 
lind and Orlando dwelling in the forest of Arden. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity — when one is young, 
and strong, and in love. 

Only the lion in the forest was unromantic. It 
was not even a good stage lion, whose duty it is to 
be killed and ever after stay comfortably dead. This 
lion revived on the first of every month, roared pre- 
posterously, and had to be slaughtered all over. 

Roger's sole inheritance, apart from a few per- 
sonal possessions, lay in his share in the ancient dye- 
stuSs firm of which his uncle Sturtevant was head; 
and, as the business had long ceased to be very profit- 
able, his income from it was limited to interest on 
his capital. Even this was calculated at so low a 
rate that it fell considerably short of three thousand 
dollars a year. In addition he had his pay as junior 
clerk — just fifteen dollars a week. During the 
long months of their engagement and far into the 
first year of their marriage he had cheerily persisted 
in regarding this as a mere herald proclaiming the 
approach of something worthy of the name of a sal- 
ary; but though, as he expressed it, he had listened 
with his head to the ground, he had only got dust 
in his ear. 

Mary's talent for financial management was a 
natural talent, and it had been greatly enlarged by 
experience. Her father was a professor in one of 
our most ancient and respected seats of learning. 
His chair had been liberally endowed to the end that 
the man who sat in it should do so with a dignity 
proportioned to his learning. But that had been a 
century or more ago. To-day, many things once lux- 
urici wdreamed of are necessary to decent living; 
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and the cost of both luxuries and necessities has ad- 
vanced, as we are all so painfully aware. From 
childhood Mary had known the full value of a dollar 
In food, In dress, In service. She made it a rule, 
she said, never to let one go until the eagle shrieked 
for freedom. Yet always. In the monthly combat 
of lion and eagle, the bird of liberty was second 
best. 

Happiness, according to the wisdom of the An- 
cients, lies In having one's own vine and fig tree. In 
modern parlance we should say, though less poetic- 
ally, that it lies In preserving a balance of solvency 
in the bank. Riches are a weariness to the spirit; 
but let outgo overtop Income never so little and a 
blight falls on the fruit of the tree, the wine of mod- 
erate enjoyment turns sour. The exact measure of 
their discomfiture was the monthly hangover of un- 
paid bills; and as the first year of their marriage 
progressed It became steadily larger. 

Meanwhile the promise they had made to them- 
selves — and to a world that found Roger's high- 
minded stories pessimistic — could obviously not be 
fulfilled. According to the dictates of pure reason, 
perhaps, when people are married their first duty 
to themselves and to the world Is to have children. 
But In practice certain requirements of food and 
raiment come first. Butcher and baker and consoli- 
dated gasman obtrude themselves in a manner most 
disquieting to high minded ideals. Mary might 
dream of sundry little garments all film and fluff ; but 
the daylight truth was that her own trousseau, slen- 
der at best, was already becoming threadbare. 

Roger had foretold that they would have to camp 
on the ragged edge of their income ; but he had not 
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foreseen quite how ragged the edge would be, nor 
how deep the abyss beyond. 

Yet Mary did not despair — far from it I 

Statesmen of three great parties have pledged 
themselves to reduce the high cost of living — with 
results as yet not quite discernible. Mary displayed 
the feminine aptitude for statecraft, which the world 
does not yet properly value, by finding the remedy 
in the tattered lace and rumpled pink ribbons of her 
trousseau. They gave her an Idea ; and it was such 
a happy thought that her bosom was bursting with it. 

Yet she hesitated to divulge it to Roger. Even 
when he bade her to be out with it, she approached 
the citadel of the Idea from ambush. 

" Myrtle has a love aflfair," she said. 

" I congratulate her.** 

** Roger 1" she cried. On this subject he was 
painfully ungallant. 

Mary's sentiments in the case of Roger's step 
cousin were a mingling of remorse and tenderness. 
The remorse was for Roger. If he had married 
Myrtle, all worldly fortune would now be his, for 
Miss Rarrish was an heiress in her own right. The 
tenderness was for Myrtle. Mary had reason to 
believe that this statuesque if somewhat plain- 
minded young woman had harboured a real regard 
for Roger. To be sure, she was capable of sus- 
pecting any woman of this. Even when she saw a 
youthful pair in the park outside her window oblivi- 
ous in public embrace, she said in her heart, '^ How 
lucky you are, my lady, never to have known my 
boy I " But Miss Rarrish had known Roger, and 
Mary had taken him away. Her desire in some way 
to atone amounted to a gentle mania* 
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'' It is not a happy affair/' she said. 

Roger saw a new light, and held up the finger of 
warning. It was Mary's foible to take a sentimental 
view of the affairs of their friends, and to try to ar- 
range them with romantic disregard of human na- 
ture. " If the poor fellow can escape," he said, 
"why not let him?" 

" He is only too willing. It is Aunt Augusta who 
objects." 

" You think we should get up a runaway match? " 
His accent was scornful. 

" For once I am as unromantic as Aunt Augusta. 
Mr. Bimipus is very common. After all. Myrtle is 
a member of your family — and besides, she really 
doesn't care for him." 

" Then, why all this perturbation? " 

"Aunt Augusta is afraid she may. He is the 
only man who has ever taken notice; and Myrtle is 
just in the position to be caught on the rebound — 
from you, dear." 

** Rubbish I " said Roger. ** How can we do any- 
thing?" 

" In order to make her forget Bumpus, we are 
to give her a social lift — see that she meets and 
knows the really nice sort of fellows." 

It is a general belief that those who have been 
bom and bred among the leaders of what is called 
Society have the power of throwing wide its blessed 
portals to the mere outsider, provided he is rich 
enough. Plays and novels, full of lashing satire and 
inspiring morality, have been based on the assump- 
tion. In marrying Sturtevant Jaffray, it is true,^ Mrs. 
Augusta Rarrish, as she had called herself, did not 
find him the open sesame she had expected; neither 
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she nor her children had been received by Society with 
any approach to enthusiasm. But Mary's ardour 
was not to be dampened by a mere fact. She saw in 
it an enlarged opportunity. Boosting Myrtle she 
would boost her brother Augustus, and Aunt Augusta 
too. 

" But already Myrtle has had every chance," 
Roger objected. " She lives in one of the most 
beautiful houses in New York, and is known to be 
an heiress in her own name. Aunt Augusta has 
given her dinners — " 

"But such dinners 1 You know what Archie 
Stuyvers said." 

Archie had described Myrtle as " the sort of girl, 
when you get an invitation to dine at her house, you 
say, ' O, hell I ' and telephone up another engage- 
ment." 

" But there's no call for us to mbc in," he pro- 
tested. ** After all, it's Aunt Augusta's business." 

" But there is a call — and for that reason. You 
know how important it is to make her feel more 
kindly toward us." 

Mary was convinced that Unde Sturtcvant's tardi- 
ness in raising Roger's salary was inspired by resent- 
ment against their most imprudent and inconsiderate 
marriage — a resentment in which his wife partici- 
pated heartily, urged on by the fury of a matchmaker 
scorned. 

" It may help to distract Augustus too," Mary 
urged 

Myrtle's brother was own son to his mother — 
heavy, pompous and impassioned. He had lately 
had an unhappy love affair, and it had caused an 
eruption of lava in his earthy being. Clearly, he 
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had need to be distracted — to meet other young 
women. 

" If we straighten the whole tangle out for her," 
Mary pursued, ^' she can hardly continue to regard 
us as enemies." 

" Boost Myrtle socially, and Aunt Augusta will 
prevail upon Uncle Sturtevant to give my salary a 
boost — just like that/ It sounds very simple." 

" It is simple," said Mary. " We can pay our 
bills, and then — you know, dear." 

Roger knew. But the masculine mind halts piti- 
fully on the verge of the abyss over which intuition 
soars. ** Who is this Bumpus? " he asked. ** How 
did he manage to get at Myrtle ? " 

" He is a prosperous sanitary plumber in Ho- 
boken, and he scraped acquaintance last fall, coming 
home on the Olympic.*^ 

" How did he scrape acquaintance? " Roger had 
the love of detail, which is an even stronger safe- 
guard of married affections than a common sense of 
humour. '' Imagine scraping acquaintance with 
Myrtle I " 

" He came up to her on the promenade-deck, after 
breakfast the first day, and said: 'Good morning. 
Miss Whitewings. May I walk with you ? ' " 

** Miss Whitewings? " 

" Myrtle had on pipe-dayed tennis shoes beneath 
a blue tailor-made skirt." 

" O Bumpus, I love you I " Roger cried. " Those 
gentle little patties, all in white — of course they 
looked like wings I " 

" But he's impossible." 

" How — after her money? " 

^' He didn't know she had it till they had landed. 
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But he's — what do you call them? — a chump, a 
galoot, a gezabo." 

" Not if he had power to move the Rarrlsh breast 
by an insult — a poetical insult. There's something 
in this Bumpus. More 1 more 1 " 

" He's a plain cad. Once, when he was arrang- 
ing a footstool for Myrtle, he said : * You'd better . 
look out as you grow old. Miss White wings. Women 
of your size of bone put on fat.' " 

"Advice with millions! Did Myrtle object?" 

" N-n-o. He seemed to interest her." 

" The very man I " Roger cried. " My own soul's 
brother I " 

" But think," said Mary, as if delivering the final 
word: ** he deals in — in bath-tubs." 

" A useful, and therefore a beautiful, calling. Soc- 
rates himself once said it. Beau Brummel Bumpus, 
I'm with you every time. Down with Aunt 
Augusta I " 

" Will you be serious ! " Mary cried. " We owe 
it to Myrtle." 

"And to my salary," he added, and laughed at 
her. 

" To our tradespeople — and to ourselves ! " 
His shaft splintered on the armour of a great re- 
solve. 

Roger sobered. " But how can / boost Myrtle? " 
he asked. " I'm afraid she is too large-boned, and 
already too solid, for the social ladder." 

" That simply isn't true. When you know her, 
she's a real good sort, and in her healthy way quite 
handsome." Mary paused, collecting her forces for 
a final onslaught upon mannish reason, and then: 
** Aunt Augusta has agreed to give us her house to 
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do what we will with, and to put no limit on the ex- 
pense. You are to manage the whole affair; and so 
that we can invite our friends, our names are to go 
on the invitation. Think of it I " 

It was the undertaking of all others best calcu- 
lated to fire Roger's imagination. He had a strong 
social instinct, and a real talent for entertainment — 
both of which were rather starved in their apartment 
on Stuyvesant Square. He did think of it, and his 
pupils dilated. 

Aunt Augusta's house, built in the style of the 
chateaux of the Loire, and overlooking Central Park 
from Fifth Avenue, was palatially ample and beauti- 
ful. She had bought it as it stood from the estate 
of its first owner; but she could not buy the taste that 
had inspired it. Hitherto it had only thrown her 
large and overfed pomposity into grotesque relief. 
Now it lay in his power to redeem it, and make it 
worthy of the family name. 

"We'll give a costume dinner," he exclaimed — 
" one hundred covers, with everything in the style of 
Francois Premier — the sober richness of the Middle 
Ages blending with the splendid variety of the Ren- 
aissance! After the dinner, we'll have a mediaeval 
interlude in the grand'salle. I know an old play — 
English, but of the very time and temper." 

Eagerly he took from the shelf a volume of the 
Towneley Mystery Plays, and turned to the Secunda 
Pastorum, which deals with the shepherds and the 
Nativity. It begins with a realistic scene of sheep- 
stealing among the flocks on the moor — the earliest 
comedy in the English drama, and still one of the 
most expertly devised for the theatre, and most 
broadly amusing. The Star of Bethlehem appears, 
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amid the singing of angels. Then comes the scene 
at the manger, with the shepherds presenting their 
humble gifts. The little sequence sums up, as noth- 
ing else of the kind does, the rough, broad humanity 
of the Middle Ages and the native sweetness of its 
piety- 

For actors there was a popular English troupe in 
town, versed in the Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan 
drama. 

In view of the nature of the comedy, they would 
give it on Christmas Eve. As for the costumes and 
draping of the stage, Roger had an old friend, 
Jinuny Claflin, a brilliant young mural painter, fresh 
from Paris, who knew the Loire chateaux down to 
the ground, and had an eye for the splendid magic 
of colour. 

It was now Mary who had misgivings. '' I love 
the little play," she said; "but isn't it above the 
heads of the Johnnies we're to get for Myrtle ? " 

" Johnnies I " Roger cried. " Rot 1 Newspa- 
per writers and novelists have made capital out of 
calling smart people silly and ignorant, shallow and 
pretentious. The climbing public delights to be told 
that the grapes out of reach of its ladder are sour." 
This was a subject upon which he could always be- 
come vehement. ** You and I love the little play," 
he went on. " Why shouldn't they ? Think of them 
as they are I They have birth and breeding, educa- 
tion and travel.'* 

" But the sort of young fellow who would take 
notice of Myrtle — ? " 

** Have you anything to suggest ? " he challenged. 

There was an actress in town who had lately made 
quite a furore with imitations of her sister actresses 
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— imitations so delicate in observation and so subtly 
rendered that they rose to the level of a fine art. 
Mary mentioned her name. 

" Imitations I " Roger fumed. " Vaudeville I 
Your Johnnies have known that sort of thing from 
the nursery. They are sick to death of tomfoolery. 
Even their little sisters go to all the shows up and 
down Broadway. The only way left to make a hit 
with them is to appeal to their intelligence — sur- 
prise 'em by showing 'em they've got onel This 
mystery play is a little classic — full of quaint beauty 
and tenderness, yet brimming over with broad, folk 
comedy. We'll ask them all to come in chateau 
costume. With Jimmy Claflin to help us, I tell you, 
it'll make 'em sit up I " 

" If you could be sure of his having everything 
just as he wants it," Mary said, still haunted by a 
doubt. " But what about Aunt Augusta? " 

Roger did not heed her, " Bumpus of Ho- 
boken?" he cried. "We'll put it all over fern/" 

Mary held her peace. She had roused him to 
zeal in her cause, and that was enough for a begin- 
ning. 

It presently appeared, however, that Aunt Au- 
gusta, too, was dubious. " We'll see these players," 
she decreed. In the time of her late husband, en- 
deared to Roger by the title of the Coughdrop King, 
she had been president of a literary and social club 
on the upper West Side, and prided herself on her 
executive ability. 

" She promised to leave the whole thing to me," 
Roger demurred. 

Mary placated him. " After all," she said, '' it's 
her party." 
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Communicating their design to the players, Roger 
received tickets for a proscenium-box. His aunt 
asked them all three to dine with her before the 
play. 

Now for the first time Roger had doubts. " How 
about Claflin ? '^ he asked. 

Mary smiled with the air of subtle wisdom; but 
she said quite simply, " What about him ? " 

" Aunt Augusta and her dinner. She's the very 
type of everything in American life that's offensive 
to art — and the artist. He's a wild-eyed, tame- 
bearded Parisian. If he gets sight of her first you 
won't see him for the dust." 

" But Myrtle I " she reminded him. " I think we 
can do better for her than the Johnnies. Mr. Claf- 
lin is even poorer than we are, and simply wears 
himself out doing potboilers. But every one says 
he has no end of talent. In arranging the interlude 
he will get to know Myrtle, and what a nice girl she 
really is. With her money he can devote himself 
to his art without one mercenary thought." 

" Not one I " laughed Roger. " Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reprochel But with all these altruistic 
sentiments, I hope you're not forgetting my salary? " 

" Roger I " she protested. 

He sat on the arm of her chair and took her head 
beneath his arm. ''That was the nastiest thing I 
ever said to you," he apologised. *' I know you 
really want to do what one can for Myrtle. And 
we're both tickled to death with the idea of that 
show. Aunt Augusta has been dirt mean to us, and 
if there's a pleasant way to make her do the square 
thing, why, we surely ought to take it. And then, 
as you say — I know, dear." 
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On the day of Aunt Augusta's dinner, as it hap- 
pened, Claflin had been en charrette, rushing through 
a competitive design. For a week he had been al- 
most without sleep, and it was as much as he could 
do to finish his work after plugging since six in the 
morning without luncheon. Roger himself, to be 
on time for the early dinner, had had to jump into 
his clothes after a long, hard day. 

'' By all rights," said Claflin, as they met beneath 
the Italian Gothic entrance, '' our host should have 
vintage wine from the Loire. I remember when I 
used to bicycle among the chateaux — " A liveried 
footman, opening the door, cut short the inspiring 
reminiscence. Both men were as temperate as they 
were hard working; but both had been accustomed 
from boyhood to the relaxation of wine with din- 
ner. 

Uncle Sturtevant met them with what Roger called 
his late-Perpendicular manner — shoulders thrown 
back and head erect in the effort to live up to palatial 
surroundings that had overtaken him too far along 
in life. His heavy, solemn eyes were vaguely swim- 
ming in the way that betokens the cocktail. 

As the two young men handed their coats to at- 
tending footmen, Roger shrugged his shoulders. 

" Not quite in the period," Claflin assented. 

The table was set with the wine service of cut 
glass, garishly modern, but promising refreshment 
to the tired workers. The dinner was an elaborate 
series of rich French dishes; but as course followed 
course the glasses remained empty. In Roger's 
code, to eat such food without the digestive aid of 
wine was worse than intemperance; it was gluttony. 
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Aunt Augusta sat up to her trencher till she was 
red in the face. 

Roger now saw the reason for his uncle's pre- 
prandial libations. This was the regime to which 
the executive Mrs. Sturtevant had reduced him, after 
his long club bachelorhood of Burgundy and port. 

Toward the end of the dinner the butler appeared 
with bottles of beer and tumblers on a tray. ** Have 
something to drink? " Mr. Jaffray said to Claflin. 

" Thank you," said Claflin, his eye still fixed on 
the resplendent cut glass. 

** I think you'd better," Roger urged; but the note 
of warning was unheeded, and he chivalrously felt 
obliged on his own part to refuse. 

" We don't consider it right to lay temptation in 
the way of young men," the elder Mrs. Jaffray said, 
tapping her empty champagne glass, and with that 
she eclipsed her face behind her beer. Profiting by 
her example Augustus Rarrish said, " Here's how 1 " 
and drained a bumper. It was his only contribution 
to the conversation. 

Uncle Sturtevant talked wisely of the stock mar- 
ket, and what he had just learned at the club from 
the hero of the latest railway scandal. In his own 
business, as Roger had already discovered, he was, 
to speak plainly, a piker. But as a central figure in 
the atmosphere of his wife's chateau his imagination 
dealt in millions, in continents. 

Claflin sat between Myrtle and her mother. At 
first the drought and the conversation seemed to tell 
on his spirits and hang weights on his tired eyelids. 
But presently, as Mary observed with delight, he had 
become interested. He even encouraged both 
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mother and daughter to talk — and to talk, of all 
things, about art. Mary beamed. 

The reason why painting was at so low an ebb in 
America, Aunt Augusta said in her most authoritative 
manner, was that the artists truckle to the ignorance 
of their clients. 

Roger flamed angrily at the insult to his friend. 

Claflin had often protested that American artists 
are among the best in the world; but now he nodded 
approval. From time to time he looked at Myrtle 
intently, as if he found her strangely interesting, fas- 
cinating, absorbing. 

Mary gave Roger a glance of triumph. Even 
Roger saw new charms in his stepcousin. She was 
certainly imposing to the point of the statuesque. 
Yet — Claflin 1 

The dinner ended with a sickly rich dessert. 
There was no time for coffee and cigars. " It is just 
as well,'* said Aunt Augusta, as she swallowed the last 
mouthful. " Coffee is bad for the nerves, and the 
modern young man smokes altogether too much.'' 

The play, as it happened, was " Everyman," the 
wonderful fifteenth-century morality that sent a 
shiver of awe throughout the land with its poignant 
presentation of the universal tragedy of death. 

Roger and Mary had seen it again and again, and 
it had never failed to bring their hands together as 
if with the clasp of the final parting. It was the 
token of their great happiness that always the sister 
fate of death hovered about their love, and lent it 
the larger vision. But to-night Roger felt the fa- 
tigue of the day striking into his very bones. 

Claflin, back in the shadow of the box, relapsed 
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into his mood of boredom. " Can we make a get- 
away in the first entr'acte? " he presently whispered, 
fingering his cigar case. 

" In mediaeval productions," Roger groaned, 
** there aren't any entr'actes." 

Claflin's chin sank on his shirt-front. Then, 
opening his heavy eyes as if with a muscular effort, 
he caught sight of the two portly supers in the cos- 
tume of beefeaters who, motionless as statues, 
guarded the legs of the proscenium-arch. " Just to 
keep awake," he whispered out of a parched gullet, 
" I'll bet you Bricktop moves before the Ace of 
Spades. I'll bet you two long, cold highballs, the 
moment jail is out." 

" And to lift the blight of that dinner, we'll have 
ham sandwiches on the side." 

" Done I " said Claflin. 

They sat up and watched the redheaded super and 
the black. They watched ten minutes, a quarter of 
an hour. It seemed eternity. Neither of the beef- 
eaters stirred. Already Augustus Rarrish was snor- 
ing a soft, rich bass which worked upon Claflin and 
Roger like hypnotic suggestion. Slowly but inex- 
orably the tyranny of sleep laid its hand upon them. 
With the last glimmer of consciousness, Roger saw 
that his beefeater moved — or thought he saw it. 
Suddenly remembering the long, cold high things, 
he roused himself and looked again. It was an op- 
tical illusion. From sheer weariness, his eyes had 
begun to see double. 

Claflin was dead to the world. 

The end of the play brought them dazedly to their 
feet 
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" I don't like unhappy endings/* Myrtle said, as 
Claflin helped her with her wrap. " They leave a 
bad taste in the mouth." 

It was the cant of bourgeois unspirituality ; but 
Roger, not Claflin, writhed at it. 

" I agree with you, quite," said Claflin with his 
former look of interest in her. " But at least," he 
added, with a meaning that was lost on all but Roger, 
" there is a happy ending for the bad taste." 

" The function of the drama," said Aunt Augusta, 
" is to bring pleasure and exhilaration — courage 
for the battle of the world. There are enough sad 
things in real life without adding to them in art." 

Roger ground his teeth : It was what he had once 
called the Sunny Jim idea in the theatre, the idea 
that has put our drama on a par with breakfast 
food. But Claflin nodded approval of the judg- 
ment. 

The man was inscrutable. 

That night, as they went to bed, Mary was beam- 
ing with triumph. "Now what do you think? I 
still doubt whether Myrtle's young man will appre- 
ciate the interlude; but since we have Mn Claflin 
for her that will hardly matter." 

Unshaken in his hopes of the little play, Roger 
spent the nights of a week reducing its middle-Eng- 
lish dialect to modem verse, and took a typewritten 
copy to his aunt. With the pride of authorship he 
read her the central comedy scene. To conceal a 
stolen lamb, the thief's wife puts it into a cradle and 
pretends that it is a new baby; and the shepherds, 
when they discover the deception, genially content 
themselves w'th tossing the thief in a blanket. 
" First-rate dramatic business," he commented with 
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enthusiasm, " — wholesome, broad, and deliciously 
In character. It can^t fail to make any audience 
laugh." The scene in which the shepherds bring 
their humble gifts to the manger, and the exquisite 
poetry with which they acclaim the child, he read 
with doting tenderness. 

" I am very doubtful about the players," said 
Aunt Augusta. " At * Everyman * they struck me 
as too sad." 

Roger controlled his impatience. " In comedy," 
he said, '* they are as gay as they are grave in trag- 
edy. I've often seen them." 

But his aunt still had doubts. " New York so- 
ciety is hopelessly vulgar," she observed. 

Then Mary had another inspiration. " The same 
was true of mediaeval society," she said. *' They 
used to vary such entertainments with jugglers and 
acrobats." She told about the Jongleurs. 

" That is a brilliant suggestion," said Aunt 
Augusta, for once bestowing approval on Mary. 

To Roger the idea was an artistic outrage — 
"Hamlet" with vaudeville between the acts. But 
he gave in, and was rewarded by a diplomat's con- 
sciousness of virtue. 

To make sure of his part in the entertainment, he 
took a copy of his manuscript to the players. When 
the chief, in his presence, sent it out to be typed in 
" parts," he had a delicious sensation, such as a suc- 
cessful author might feel while awaiting the rise of 
the curtain. 

A week passed, and then came a brief note from 
Aunt Augusta. ** Your duty," it read, " will be to 
call upon our friends and bespeak their attendance." 

'' Our friends 1 " Roger repeated, and smiled. 
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** I find," the letter continued, " that the Heath- 
Burtons have already sent out invitations for Christ- 
mas Eve. It might be well to make sure by giving 
a series of little preliminary dinners." 

" The Heath-Burtons I " Roger broke out in 
irony. These were newcomers from the West who 
were making persistent and very clever, but quite 
unsuccessful, efforts to establish themselves' in the 
set to which Roger was born. ** I'm afraid we'll 
have to cast a blight on the Heath-Burtons' Christ- 
mas. Really, I'm sorry for them. One more frost, 
poor things, and they'll be socially frozen." 

*' I have decided," Mary read on, aghast, " to put 
the management of the chateau party in the hands 
of a professional." 

" Professional I " Roger broke out. " Claflin is 
an artist to the finger-tips, and knows more about 
chateau life and costume than any other man in the 
country. We can't go back on him now. I won't 
stand for this." He rushed into the hall and jammed 
on his hat. 

Mary saw the duplex fabric of her dreams tum- 
bling about her ears. With gentle force she took 
off his hat. " I find that Myrtle's case," she said, 
** is even worse than we feared. Bumpus has kept 
on calling. Three times lately he has spent the 
whole evening with her." 

This was an appeal to his family feeling. 

" They needn't admit him," he objected. But 
he let her hang up his hat. 

" I imagine he has been liberal to the doorman. 
Aunt Augusta, you know, is a skinflint with serv- 
ants." She led him back to the drawing-room. 
** Besides, it appears that Myrtle likes him to come. 
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After all, she is a girl, and has never before had 
a lover. Somehow Bumpus manages to give his 
suit the air of adventure and romance." 

Roger was again the partisan. '' So that^s your 
game, Beau Brummel," he said. '' Romance ! 
Wait for our interlude. We'll smear you and 
smudge you 1 " 

Nevertheless he wrote to his aunt, firmly if po- 
litely, that he and Claflin would insist on keeping a 
general supervision. 

Mary pleaded the wisdom of hearkening to Aunt 
Augusta in the matter of the preparatory dinners; 
and, little as they could afford it, they made them 
unusually elaborate — and expensive. Their bills 
mounted portentously. And now Roger became 
astute. " In view of all it's costing us," he said to 
himself, " they'll simply have to give me my raise." 

Claflin came to several of the dinners. Tactfully 
Mary spoke of Myrtle's handsome presence, and of 
her fortune in her own name. Claflin replied with 
some enthusiasm that Miss Rarrish was curiously 
characteristic and artistically interesting. 

" If he were a low-down portrait painter," Roger 
commented, " I should say he was after a rich sitter. 
But Claflin 1" 

Six weeks before Christmas the invitations came 
out. They bore the inscription : " Costume Fran- 
cois Premier. Les Jongleurs." 

" Idiot 1 " Roger ejaculated. " I told her to call 
It an interlude. Les Jongleurs ! " 

Then the unforeseen happened. The autumn was 
raw and wet. Fagged by long days of work and the 
pressure of their social life in the evenings, Roger 
took a touch of the grig. Even Mary saw the ne- 
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cesslty of calling a halt. She wrote to Claflin that 
Roger was obliged to put the whole supervision of the 
fete into his hands, and then to Mrs. Sturtevant Jaf- 
fray that she had only to call on the young architect, 
and he would supervise the work of the ** profes- 
sional." 

Meantime the papers busied themselves with the 
chateau fete, featuring it in article after article as the 
social event of the decade. They described and even 
pictured many of the costumes to be worn. Two 
prominent Fifth Avenue clergymen made it a text 
for sermons against the modern increase in luxurious 
self-indulgence. The yellow journals took up the 
cry — with reference to the ingredients of the medi- 
cines which had made the Rarrish fortune. A con- 
servative paper suggested that it would be well to 
police the chateau on Christmas Eve against anar- 
chistic bombs. 

Roger's mood ascended from triumph to mag- 
nanimity. " Pm really sorry for Bumpus," he 
said. *' And it's tough on the Heath-Burtons, 
really.''^ 

Details of progress at the great house were lack- 
ing, however; and Claflin reported that his services 
had not been asked. Mary said nothing to Roger; 
but on her aunt's day she called. The elder Mrs. 
Jaffray was portentous with mystery and importance. 
Mary mentioned Mr. Claflin. 

" Professor Zartleben," said her aunt, " has 
grasped the idea with wonderful sympathy. He is 
a real ar-teest." 

Mary protested stoutly that the whole idea was 
Roger's, and that as Mr. Claflin's name and profes- 
sional reputation had been \Yidely connected with the 
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occasion, It was only just that he should have a hand 
in it all. 

What she had in mind was her happy thought of 
throwing Claflin with Myrtle; but it seemed wiser 
not to mention this. 

Her aunt did not budge. "You may depend 
upon Professor Zartleben/* she said. " We are per- 
fectly agreed. His tastes are wonderfully ree- 
fined." 

There was something disquieting in her aunt's 
new vocabulary, which Mary tried in vain to ana- 
lyse. Roger's illness had made him nervous and 
fretful; but she thought it only right to report the 
matter to him. They went at once to call upon 
Aunt Augusta. 

" Professor Zartleben," she said, '* objects to the 
interference of amateurs." 

Mary had cautioned Roger against losing his 
temper, and he felt that the counsel was wise, for his 
illness had left him nervous and uncontrolled. Pa- 
tiently he explained that his one purpose, and Claf- 
lin's, was to make a difference from the usual profes- 
sional entertainment. * 

Aunt Augusta shut her massive jaws and looked 
unfathomable wisdom. And there ended the les- 
son. 

" Oh, well," said Roger as they parted, " Old 
Tenderlife can*t quite spoil it all. The Elizabethan 
Players will see that the show isn't too awful." 

On the appointed evening, as they drove up the 
avenue toward the chateau, Roger felt a sudden thrill 
of anticipation. Every window was brilliantly il- 
lumined, and sills and copings were fantastically piled 
with mobt and softly falling snow. 
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As they alighted, the marquee was guarded by 
sturdy pikemen in beautifully wrought antique ar- 
mour. Indoors the effect of the gathering guests 
surpassed even Roger's vivid imaginings. Every- 
where was the frou-frou of fine satin, the rustle of 
heavy silk, the softly crunching sound of cloth-of- 
gold. 

And there was more than outward show in the 
gathering, as Roger remarked to Mary with a little 
note of triumph. Much of the conversation was in 
French, sometimes with a quaint touch of antique 
pronunciation and phrase. Many of the women 
had been at pains to make themselves familiar with 
the lives of the characters impersonated, and min- 
gled snatches of ancient court gossip with current 
small talk. 

" Eh, what 1 " he said. " Will they like my in- 
terlude! Smear Bumpus? We'll put him out of 
business.'* 

Aunt Augusta's bulky figure was at its best in the 
robes of Anne of Brittany; and as the brilliant guests 
assembled, she fairly exuded social triumph. Myr- 
tle, as the Princess Claude of France, was stately 
and handsome. What is more, she was charmingly 
girlish and pleased. Claflin lingered about her with 
a devotion that made Mary groan inwardly at the 
thought of the lost rehearsals: by this time they 
should have been engaged. 

As the diners gathered at the little tables in the 
grand'salle, a single detail jarred on Roger's sense 
of success. Above the dais at the end where the 
play was to be, stared the legend, " Les Jongleurs." 
Roger shrugged, but gave himself over to the spirit 
of the hour. 
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As the tables were clearing, brilliantly costumed 
pages distributed the programmes of the entertain- 
ment. It was beautifully illuminated, and Roger 
Inwardly expanded as he opened it. He frowned, 
however, as he saw that it also was headed '' Les 
Jongleurs." 

That was only a prelude to his horror. The title 
of his interlude was not there. Instead, there was a 
long list of names such as '^ The Bannerleih Broth- 
ers," " The Wonderful Warrington," " Professor 
Marmontel, and the Musical Monkeys " — all in 
illumined gothic types. 

Just then his aunt passed by the door of the 
grand'salle to welcome a late-comer. 

Roger followed. "What is this?" he cried. 
" Where is my interlude ? " 

" We omitted it, after careful consideration." 

"We?" 

** Professor Zartleben and I. He agrees with 
me that the incident of the accouchement, and the 
baby in the cradle, is impossibly vulgar." 

" But there isn't any baby — only the stolen 
sheep 1 It's all only make-believe 1 " 

" I won't tolerate make-believes on sacred sub- 
jects — not in my house 1 The scene at the manger 
of Bethlehem is a Romish sacrilege." 

" But in the Middle Ages all the world was Cath- 
olic." 

" / wouldn't have been," said Aunt Augusta. 

Then she added, as if for his much needed edifi- 
cation: "Professor Zartleben says that the first 
principle of conscientious ar-teest is never to offend 
religion, and to permit nothing, however funny, that 
is not ree-fined." 
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" Ar-teest 1 *' Roger groaned. ** The Wonderful 
Warrington, the Musical Monkeys 1 Refined 1 Ree- 
fined vawdyvillef" 

" Les Joungleurs," Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray cor- 
rected, rolling the word on her tongue with elabo- 
rately false accent. 

It was a time when men are proverbially cau- 
tioned to count a hundred. Roger strode through 
the vacant rooms and toward the head of the hall 
stairs. 

Over the banisters he saw a strange man leaping 
up two steps at a time. The footman who stood at 
the top, back to Roger, made a warning movement 
forward. " It's all right for you, too, Cyrano," said 
the stranger, with obvious reference to the footman's 
nose as well as to his costume. Saying this, he pro- 
duced and handed over a yellowback. On the cor- 
ner of it Roger saw the figures lOO. 

" I beg your pardon," Roger said. 

The footman turned aghast. 

The stranger did not lose his composure. " Don't 
mention it,'* he said sweetly. Looking beyond 
Roger, he saw Myrtle and her mother still standing 
at the hall door. " I must join my hostess." 

" You will not/ '' said Roger. The man was in 
modern evening clothes, except that ht wore a black 
waistcoat, black satin tie, and a huge ruby solitaire in 
his shirtfront. 

"Who may you be?" the stranger asked, still 
very sweetly. 

It was a new one on Roger. He spoke his name. 

"What name?" With solicitous cordiality, the 
stranger bent forward to listen, extending his hand, 

Roger repeated his name. 
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" Oh — of course I Mine is Bumpus — Charle- 
magne Bumpus. Glad to meet you, Mr. Roger 
Jaffray. You're a great favourite with Miss Rar- 
rish. I often wished to make your acquaintance. 
See you later." 

The breezy assurance of Charlemagne Bumpus 
was like a tonic. Roger found himself laughing. 
After all, it was his aunt's party ; and it would be no 
slight recompense for the loss of his mediaeval inter- 
lude to see her give Bumpus one modem bounc- 
ing. 

But Les Jongleurs were beginning, and Mrs. 
Jaffray had started toward her seat. Myrtle, how- 
ever, turned at a whispered summons, and with 
a smile of obvious pleasure, gave Bumpus her 
hand. 

Roger laughed ironically. "All right," he said 
to the footman, who had been a terrified witness of 
the scene; " I won't peach." 

As he passed again into the grand'salle, Myrtle 
and her romantic lover were at a deserted table far 
back, deep in confidential conversation. 

The full story of the reception of " Les Jongleurs " 
was never made public. The newspapers go to 
press early on Christmas Eve, and their accounts are 
based upon information gathered in advance. They 
acclaimed the occasion a triumph, repeated the exag- 
gerated reports of its expense, and the descriptions 
of the guests' costumes; there was an imposing array 
of those present, made up from the list of invi- 
tations — and a plentiful lack of other informa- 
tion. 

Performers from the vaudeville stage had once 
been a novelty in the homes of the rich, but the time 
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was long past. The modern rage of curiosity has 
left little of the life of the other half unrevealed. 
The young men present, and many of the young 
women, had been familiar with all the antics of ^' Les 
Jongleurs " from childhood — at an expense of just 
half a dollar. 

In their own haunts, there is a delight in the ac- 
cent and walk of the Bowery, and in all the arts of 
low comedy. Now, one and all of the performers, 
white face and black face, monkeys and dogs, were 
clad In Renaissance costume. A Yiddish comedian 
imitated one popular low comedian in the raiment of 
a seneschal ; and a man whose face and hair were a 
copy of another, rasped fiddle music out of strings 
stretched on a beer barrel, and waltzed round and 
round a xylophone as he smote sweet numbers from 
it — all in the habiliments of a troubadour. Even 
the trained seal clumsily dragged a cloak of cloth of 
gold. 

At first the exhibition was received in silence. 
Then, as the full enormity of it sank in, there were 
sporadic bursts of laughter, which gradually became 
a general and irresistible convulsion. This, far from 
disconcerting the performers, encouraged them to 
many repetitions. By and by, in self-defence, the 
spectators were obliged to control themselves. And 
still the interminable numbers dragged on. 

By and by Freddy Tarleton, who sat near one of 
the two enormous stone fireplaces that stood in the 
middle of the side walls, got up, and, stepping be- 
neath the yawning hood, looked up the chimney. 
In point of fact, he had been remarking that it was 
about time for Santa Claus to come down with his 
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pack; but to a dozen minds at once the same thing 
occurred : he was looking up the chimney for a means 
of escape from the horrible torture. A general 
laugh arose — which brought on another repetition 
of refined vaudeville. 

Of all those present, Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray 
alone, being puritanically opposed to the theatre, was 
unfamiliar with the vaudeville stage. She laughed 
long and loud, and In ecstasy of delight at her own 
entertainment. As often as she did so, another 
cachinnation was heard — from Charlemagne Bum- 
pus, who was still sitting back with Myrtle. Soon 
every one had remarked him — his black tie and 
flaming solitaire. Everyone, that is, but the enrap- 
tured Aunt Augusta. 

To Roger it seemed that a thousand eyes were 
fixed upon him, and — what he felt more keenly — 
upon the young painter. Catching Claflin's eye, he 
passed the signal. Both got up and strode out into 
the adjoining rooms. Just ahead of them they saw 
Archie Stuyvers escaping to the coatroom. 

Archie saw them, and looked sheepish. " Will 
you kindly say good-bye for me to your aunt? " he 
said. " I just remembered an engagement. Aw- 
fully awkward of me — the kind of thing one simply 
can't explain himself." 

" YouVe guessed the combination,** was all Roger 
could say. " Congratulate you." 

Archie grinned, and vanished. 

The two victims of the refined and artistic Zartle- 
ben found a table in an obscure comer of the con- 
servatory, from which, however, they could see the 
hallway. In grim silence they watched the guests 
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by twos and threes stealthily following In the path 
of Archie. Presently the show was over, and there 
was a general rush. 

The excuse given at departing was the dance at 
the Heath-Burtons'. That function, though it had 
begun obscurely enough, ended in a blaze of splen- 
dour — chateau splendour. Over the mangled so- 
cial corpse of Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray, unaided intel- 
ligence rose triumphant. It was only by degrees 
that the world learned how the new-comers had en- 
tered into the land of heart's desire. To this day 
the Heath-Burtons have a sense of peculiar grati- 
tude toward the refined and continuous. 

'* Don't let me keep you, Claflin," Roger at last 
found words to say. Then he remembered Myrtle, 
and Mary's long machinations. ** Unless you want 
to see Mrs. Jaffray and Miss Rarrish,*' he added. 

" fFant to see them 1 " Claflin burst out from a 
mood of artistic violence. 

"I — I had an idea," Roger stammered, " that 
you found them interesting." 

" Interesting — yes 1 They're what in the Latin 
Quarter we used to call types. All the damnable 
ignorance of my native land is in them, and its still 
more damnable propriety. Do you remember that 
passage in Homer about the great white sow? ITiey 
are the American counterpart; only their bestiality 
is that of the proprieties, not of the vices. I had 
an idea of making a panel of it — the mother for 
the character, the daughter for the plastic model — 
a great national symbol." 

A light burst upon Roger. '* More, morel " he 
cried. 

Claflin shook his head. ^* The more I studied 
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them," he said, "the more I felt that the subject 
isn't big enough. The prig and the prude, however 
gross, have no place in art." He paused. '' I beg 
your pardon," he broke off. "I forgot — in a 
way — " 

Truth prompted Roger to make an exception in 
favour of Myrtle, who had much of her father's 
human sense. But he was in no mood to split hairs. 
*' They're no kin of mine," he said. 

" Then I'll go," Claflin laughed. 

By now the little tables had all been set for sup- 
per. A few of them were occupied, but for the most 
part of the scene was a shining white desert of linen 
and silver. On each table stood an uncorked bottle 
of vintage wine, bubbling away its precious life in vain. 

'' Aunt Augusta will be pleased," said Claflin as 
he departed. " The feet of the young men have 
fled temptation." 

A few weeks later he sailed to join the colony of 
American artists in Paris. 

Roger found Mary pluckily standing by Mrs. Jaf- 
fray to the last. Gliding in behind her, he sum- 
moned her to the obscure table he had chosen, and 
gave her food and a glass of wine. 

Aunt Augusta, she told hun, showed no sign of 
being aware of the disaster. 

After that, neither spoke; but each knew that the 
other was thinking of what the sorry effort had cost 
them in money — or rather in credit. 

'* But there is still hope for Myrtle," Mary pro- 
tested. ^' She and Mr. Claflin have disappeared 
somewhere." 

Roger had not the heart to disillusion her. 

In the pause that followed, they heard a whisper 
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of voices from a nook in the conservatory beyond. 
Peering into the darkness, Roger saw two people at 
a table placed by a window overlooking Central 
Park. Presently they descried Myrtle and Bumpus, 
hand in hand 

" That will have to be put an end to/* said Mary. 

Roger stalked into the gloom. '* I am taking ad- 
vantage/' he said to the plumber, " of the hope you 
so politely expressed of seeing me later. Unless I 
am mistaken, you were just telling Miss Rarrish, 
Othello-like, of the dangers you have passed in reach- 
ing her — the pikeman on the sidewalk, the footman 
within." 

" Pshaw 1 " said Bumpus, " that was nothing. 
They all feed out of my hand. Why, Miss Myrtle 
and I have met three times a week since we landed — 
out there in the park in the afternoon when I could 
get away from business, and, when I couldn't, here 
in the evening." 

** Charley 1 " Myrtle protested. 

" No time like the present 1 They got to know 
sooner or later. We're engaged." 

A portentous silence fell on the intruders. 

Bumpus did not heed it. " If you really want to 
know what I was talking about to Miss Myrtle," he 
said, " it was a business deal I have on — a combi- 
nation of American sanitary architects. As I was 
remarking, every light there beyond the trees comes 
from a home with openwork plumbing. We can 
make it the same all over the world. That's what 
this Othello is up and doing — with the help of Miss 
Myrtle." 

" With the help of her money, you mean ? " 
Roger said, still with his calculated incisiveness. 
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" Precisely," Bumpus exclaimed. ** Oh," he 
added, ''you think Fm a fortune-hunter. In this 
here crowd of guys the mistake is natural. I mean 
no disrespect to you, Mr. and Mrs. Jaffray. Miss 
Myrtle has told me all about you. You are the 
sort of plumb American I am. Say," he broke off, 
sweeping an eloquent hand toward the grand'salle, 
" wasn't that a bum show ? Why, even those drama- 
tized novel actors and actresses in the audience were 
on to it. I laughed till my jaws most split, trying 
to liven it up ; but that show was a dead rabbit when 
it started. Now, if they had really wanted to do 
something fine, why didn't they give one of the dray- 
mers of Shakspere? They're all to the mustard. 
They say there are thirty-seven of them. I been 
to every one ever given in Jersey City or Hoboken, 
and still there are twenty-three I never heard the 
names of." 

Roger had begun to listen. '' But about the open- 
work trust," he prompted. 

" Oh, yes. Why, Miss Myrtle knows I'm no 
matrimonial grafter. I proposed to her and was 
turned down three times on the steamer before I 
knew she had a thing beyond her pretty face. It 
wasn't till to-night, when I stood by her through this 
cheap vawdyville, that she owned up she loved me." 

The personality of the plumber was full of in- 
fectious human nature. Roger despaired of main- 
taining his role of protector of the family. " Beau 
Brummel Bumpus," he said, "you're the man 
for me 1 " 

" Simon Charlemagne," Bumpus corrected him. 
" My family calls me Charley, and I'd take it kindly 
if you would do the same." 
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" Cousin Charley 1 In spirit we are brothers." 

" I know a man when I see one," said Charlemagne, 
'' and folks usually get along with me. But there's 
one thing where I wish you'd stand in with me. The 
proud parent over yonder ain't on yet. We're keep- 
ing this thing secret till Miss Myrtle has come of age. 
That's why I had to sneak beneath the tent, so to 
speak. Savvy?" 

" Sure, Mike 1 " Roger cordially exclaimed. 

** And if you ever want a place to meet," Mary 
added, like the philosopher she always was, though 
tardily, " our apartment and our table are at your 
disposal." 

" Well, now," said Charlemagne. " That's talk- 
ing family f 

The mention of their hostess had broken the spell. 
With a hurried and humorous good night, Bumpus 
made his way down the great stone staircase. 

Roger and Mary found Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray 
at her metier of speeding the parting guest. " Good 
night," said Roger; and Mary repeated, "Good 
night." 

To their amazement, Anne of Brittany was 'still in 
her mood of triumph. " Wasn't it a grand suc- 
cess? " she said, intoning the words as one does when 
a phrase has been often repeated. ** The credit is 
all due to Professor Zartleben. He is such an ar- 
teest." It was, however, with the personal touch 
that she added: "I'm so glad, my dears, that I 
could include you in it all. It will keep your social 
ledger balanced for a good two seasons. In Society, 
all take and no give is a short story." 

The phrases echoed in Roger's under conscious- 
ness — " In Society," " All take and no give." Out 
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of the wreck of their adventure one thing had been 
miraculously saved. Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray was 
under the illusion that at last she was in Society, that 
the purpose of the occasion had been achieved. And 
so, in his under consciousness, he was already count- 
ing upon the long deserved and sorely needed addi- 
tion to his salary. 

Disillusionment stalked upon him, in the figure of 
the sanitary architect. 

" We'd agreed to keep our secret," Bumpus ex- 
plained, " until Miss Myrtle come of age. But I 
changed my mind on the front stoop. I never was 
the man to work from cover, and I ain't going to 
begin now — especially since you're in with us, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Jaffray." 

Roger started in dismay, for at that moment his 
aunt bore down upon them. 

Bumpus grinned. " I want you to interduce me 
to my mother-in-law," he said. As Roger stood 
speechless, he added : " Don't mind my way. I'm 
always just that previous 1 " 

^ IVhatf* cried Aunt Augusta, glaring at the 
black tie, which by this time stood askew in the red- 
light district of Bumpus' shirt front. " Who is this 
man ? '•' 

" Miss Myrtle will tell you all about me," said 
Bumpus, and with the grin of the cat who has eaten 
the canary he reached out his hand to Anne of Brit- 
tany. 

" What? " repeated the chatelaine, and her huge 
bulk swelled with rage. Then, her voice rising al- 
most to a shriek, " Is this true? " she demanded of 
Myrtle. 

" lYeS; mother," said the girl, the resolute spirit o( 
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her father mounting within her; " youVe always had 
your way. But IVe set my mind on this thing, and 
it's going through.'' 

'' If you want particulars about me/' said Bumpus, 
" ask Mr. and Mrs. Roger Jaffray here ; they're with 
me hand in glove. They promised to help me worry 
along on the Q. T., but I ain't going to let them in 
for any underhand business." 

Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray turned upon Roger and 
Mary with a look of rage which even Claflin might 
have found imposing enough to paint. 

" Give me the double cross ! " she said between 
clenched teeth. " You wretched little sneaks, I'll 
take the skin off your hides I " 

Thus vanished the rosy dream of — of more than 
fifteen dollars a week. 

When they got home, Roger mechanically turned 
over the evening's mail. It was mostly bills — bills, 
in which loomed large the expenses he had incurred 
in behalf of the chateau party. 

One letter caught his eye : it bore the cheerful im- 
print of the Elizabethan Players. But It also was a 
bill — the bill for typewriting his interlude in parts. 

He opened his check-book, and as his slender bal- 
ance was just sufficient, he made out a check. 

"It's the ragged edge," said Roger; "but we're 
on it together." 

He produced a morocco travelling bag, gorgeously 
fitted with a toilet-set of ivory and gold. It was the 
present from Aunt Augusta, of the days before he 
had turned his back upon Myrtle. Once before he 
had pawned it. " Aunt Augusta would be pleased," 
he said, " if she knew how useful we find her 
present," 
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Mary was on the verge of tears. " Poor little in- 
terlude I '' she said. 

Roger burst into a peal of laughter. " Interlude I 
The thing we staged was modem comedy : The Dou- 
ble Boost — of Myrtle and my salary 1 " 

Mary struggled valiantly to be gay. " It is 
funny," she said. " I know, dear. And when one 
can laugh, nothing really matters." 

Roger took her in his arms. " I know, too, dear 
— /know." 



Ill 

THE BLIGHT OF CHARITY 

Roger could confront a misfortune with courage, 
even laugh at it if it was laughable; yet at heart he 
was a very serious-minded young man — though few 
but his intimates suspected it. And the fact was that 
as yet he had succeeded in nothing. The first years 
of his manhood he had spent in writing of the world 
about him as he saw it — and the world would have 
none of him. His own life, he had thought, he could 
live as he saw fit. But as the months slipped by it 
became evident that here also he was marked for fail- 
ure. He was only another of the folk of whom he 
had written — written in a mood of fine scorn for 
the barrenness of their hearts and the narrowness 
of their minds. The depth of his chagrin lay In an 
unspoken longing which, at rare intervals, he read in 
his wife's eyes. 

His salary, small as it was, was larger than most of 
his classmates had received at the outset; and, though 
they now had several years the start of him in busi- 
ness, very few had risen to anything approaching an 
income. With his inheritance he had over three 
thousand a year — more, that is, than ninety and 
nine out of each hundred of his fellow countrymen. 
Those questions which his old editor had put to 
him were groping toward an answer : why young men 
do not marry; why women find so little of interest at 

(9 
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home; why the world of the well-to-do is childless. 
If Mary was debarred from motherhood, so also 
were an overwhelming majority of women of similar 
birth and traditions — the very women over whom 
he had cracked the lash of his satire. 

Was his standard of living too high? Merely to 
marry, they had dropped out of their own world into 
this borderland of the slums. And then there was 
the eternal problem of the summer. They had both 
been accustomed to spend a large part of it in the 
cool north country. Yet now he had a scant two 
weeks' vacation, and for Mary to leave him alone in 
the city was as impossible as to live in the country 
without him. 

During their first summer, bravely making the best 
of it, they had taken little trips in the evening to 
breathe the coolness of Coney Island and share in its 
giddy amusements. They had haunted Bohemian 
restaurants and eaten mysterious goulash to the weird 
strains of Tzigany music and the shouts of popular 
conviviality. But the sweltering, solitary days had 
been hard to bear; and very soon the gaiety of mid- 
summer Bohemia had been overbalanced by the bad- 
ness of Hungarian food. Often they were invited 
to spend the week-ends with friends in the neighbour- 
ing country; but this had become more and more im- 
possible, for Mary no longer had the necessary 
gowns. 

No wilderness, no desert, was ever as desolate as 
she found the gay island of Manhattan. Fifth Ave- 
nue, the winter life of which brought a breath of joy 
to her, was given over to solemn transients from the 
West and South in rubberneck carts. The front steps 
oi her friends' hpuscs, ^hicb in the season seemed 
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to reach out to her in hospitable invitation, were in- 
closed behind forbidding pickets. Days and weeks 
passed during which, except for the few hours with 
Roger, she spoke to no human soul but her servant 
and tradespeople. Even Roger was forced to admit 
that the strain of the summer was telling on him. 
Week by week his energy flagged; his work became 
harder, and he did it less well. Fear of his break- 
ing down brought Mary to the verge of melancholia. 

It was Mary's favourite day dream to have what 
she called a one-servant cottage by the sea. Roger 
altered the phrase. He called it a pipe dream. But 
Mary saw, or thought she saw, a way to make it real. 
The thing that oppressed her was the aimlessness, 
the emptiness, of her life. Well, then, why shouldn't 
she also work and earn? A volume of feminist es- 
says which she had been reading cried out passion- 
ately to women to cease being '' sex-parasites " and 
become " economically independent units." 

One of her friends, who had been thrown on her 
own resources, had established a business called The 
Home Stores, which supplied guaranteed foods for 
children and invalids, sickroom appliances and trained 
nurses. In the upper stories were bachelors' cham- 
bers, and in the basement a restaurant where home- 
cooked luncheons and dinners were served. Miss 
, Armstrong took charge of the nurses' registry; but 
she had need of some one to manage the kitchen and 
the apartments above. What she wanted was a gen- 
tlewoman of tact and sense, for the lodgers were dis- 
tinguished club bachelors who would pay well for the 
best, in service and in food. Why should not Mary 
apply for the post? 

3he put the case frankly to her husband. The 
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work would be hard and the hours long, but she was 
strong, and used to labour. 

Instead of the instinctive masculine protest which 
she had expected — " the ethic of the patriarchal ty- 
rant " her book called it — Roger looked at her quiz- 
zically. " If you take the position," he said, ** we 
can have our one-servant cottage, and children will 
be possible, financially." 

" Yes I " said Mary, scarcely containing her delight 
at finding him so reasonable. 

" I say financially. But with a large and prosper- 
ous family under way, do you think you'd be much 
good as a house manager — to say nothing of mother 
of a large and prosperous family? And the bache- 
lors' rooms and restaurant are in full blast all sum- 
mer. Where would you get time for our cottage by 
the sea ? " 

** I could at least begin," Mary pleaded. 

" Your finish, however, would be to leave Susy 
Armstrong in the lurch — and land upon paterfa- 
milias me one large and vociferous liability." 

" It doesn't quite work out, does it? " said Mary, 
ruefully. ^^ Reading this book, somehow, it seemed 
so easy." 

" I hope you observe," said Roger, " that I am 
quite emancipated from the ethic of the patriarchal 
tyrant — that I didn't say a word about having you, 
at that interesting epoch, the presiding genius in a 
community of bachelors." 

A few days later they were honoured by a visit 
from Roger's Aunt Janet. She was, as he delighted 
to phrase it, a maiden lady, and he had described her 
to Mary as a living embodiment of what Herbert 
Spencer called The Unknowable. This much^ how- 
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ever, was clear. Having a full measure of the Jaf- 
fray intelligence, she viewed her brother Sturtevant 
with a bored contempt, and her new sister-in-law with 
a fine aristocratic loathing. Her dominant trait was 
the ancestral JaflFray pride. Apparently she had 
managed her slender inheritance with a shrewdness 
that was also ancestral, if one went far enough back; 
for she dressed with what her generation called ele- 
gance, and lived in rather expensive hotels, moving 
from city to country, from north to south, with the 
changing seasons. Her face was sensitive and keen ; 
but in her grey eyes the light, it appeared, hac^ long 
ago gone out. 

Thus it came somewhat as a shock when she said, 
without prelude, " You are the last of the Jaffray^, 
my dears; you have been married almost two years 
now, and there are no children." As she said it a 
smile struggled into her dead eyes — a smile, as 
it seemed to Mary, of positive sympathy and sweet- 
ness. 

Roger bridled instinctively, and for a moment was 
silent. Then, to his credit be it told, he patiently 
explained their situation. He shared her family 
pride, he said; it would mean much to him also to 
have the name continued. But frankly he could not 
afford it. 

** I am glad to find that there is no worse reason," 
said Miss JaflFray. Then she made them an offer. 
She owned a tract of land on the cool south shore 
of Long Island, within easy commuting distance, and 
not far from an excellent country club. She would let 
them have an acre at a nominal rental and lend them 
money to build their cottage at a rate of interest ab- 
surdly low, Mar^ beaoied with happiness, and 
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kissed Miss Jaffray then and there. Roger said that 
he would consider the matter carefully and let her 
know. 

The result of his consideration was not joyful. 

On paper the problem just about worked out; 
but a dozen possible things, as for example an ill- 
ness — and medical care was rather to be expected, 
was it not? — would put them hopelessly in ar- 
rears. 

" The fact is," he concluded, " that what she of- 
fers is charity; and this is the sort of thing a man has 
to do on his own." 

There was more than disappointment in the man- 
ner in which Mary raised her eyebrows. 

" Of course," Roger added, *' I should have as- 
sistance from you." 

They both laughed; but it was clear that he re- 
garded the incident as closed. 

The next day, when he came home from the of- 
fice, he found Mary in what he clearly recognised 
as a mood of suppressed excitement. 

" Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray," she observed, " says 
that to have no charity is to prove yourself lacking 
in the sense of social solidarity." 

" Social whatf" he cried. " Solidarity? In her 
vocabulary, I take it, that means making yourself 
solid with Society." 

Aunt Augusta, it appeared, was at last beginning 
to realise that her chateau fete had been far from 
the triumph she had thought it. But her clambering 
ardour was unquenched. By virtue of sundry round 
contributions she had risen to the estate of secretary 
and treasurer of a charitable organisation; yet even 
such prominence had not proved an open sesame. 
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With her step-niece on the committee, however, she 
would be less likely to be snubbed ; so she had offered 
to pay Mary's subscription. 

"What is this charity?" Roger demanded. 

" It is a reading club for shopgirls. To care for 
their physical wellbeing there are the Consumers' 
League and the Vacation Committee; but no one 
has thought of ministering to their intellectual and 
spiritual welfare." 

Roger was aware in whose garden Mary had 
plucked this verbal nosegay. " In other words," he 
said, " my good Aunt has discovered that the first 
aid to those who have tumbled from the social lad- 
der is the moral uplift." 

"The fact remains, however, that, as Aunt Au- 
gusta pointed out, we have no charity. The blight 
of poverty, she says, lies in the fact that it dulls the 
sense of our common humanity." 

As Roger well knew, Mary had the most gener- 
ous of hearts and a really extraordinary faculty for 
helping friends in need. Time and again she had 
done more with mere sympathy and understanding 
than another could have accomplished with no end 
of money. He said something of the sort, in a 
burst of anger at his aunt's smug sense of superior- 
ity. Then he looked at her closely. " Is that all 
you have to tell us ? " he demanded. 

The dimples began to burrow into her cheeks. 
" Well," she said. " Aunt Augusta tried to make 
me do all her work as secretary and treasurer in re- 
turn for paying my subscription. But I held out for 
ten dollars a week. The work lasts all year 
through, can be done, at a pinch, in the country, 
and there will be no question of the intrusive eyes 
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of dub bachelors/' As she said this her dimples 
played like will-o*-the-wisps. 

Roger was obliged to admit that their problem 
was solved. He stipulated, however, that they 
should try out the new arrangement before accepting 
Miss Jaff ray's oflFer. 

Already, though as yet they did not know it, the 
moral and social uplift had knocked at their door. 
Shortly after luncheon, one day, Mary received a 
card, engraved in stately Gothic characters, which 
bore the name of Miss Millicent Meikelham. Im- 
pressed and not a little mystified, she hastily dressed 
to receive a call, and went into her little drawing- 
room. Miss Meikelham sat before the fire, fault- 
lessly arrayed in black broadcloth with muff and tip- 
pet of stone marten. 

" I can't remember — " Mary faltered. 

"We have not met hitherto," said Miss Mei- 
kelham. " I called in response to your advertise- 
ment." 

The advertisement was for a general servant. 
Miss Meikelham had every appearance of a gen- 
tlewoman, intelligent, refined, with an air of reserve 
and dignity all the more admirable because it com- 
ported with a manner of the utmost simplicity. She 
could hardly have been thirty, and an expression of 
inward grief gave character, even a strange beauty, 
to her pale, spinster face. 

Mary's surprise must have been evident, for when 
Miss Meikelham spoke, it was with a slight smile. 
" I am of course aware that you will think my ap- 
plication strange," she said, and her tone, as Mary 
subsequently recalled it, was not so much embar- 
rassed as gratified. But the troubled look came 
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back as she added, " I only hope that you will not 
think it too strange." 

She presumed that Mr. Jaffray was of the Jaf- 
frays. She was herself of an old Southern family 
that had lost everything in the war. She had stayed 
at home, struggling against almost hopeless pov- 
erty until both her parents were dead. Then she 
had come North, and become saleswoman in a de- 
partment store — at the book counter, she added 
with a trace of pride. The hours were long, the 
work of lifting heavy packages of books severe, 
and the pay small; but by cooking her own meals 
in a hall bedroom she had managed very well — 
until she became ill. She had acute gastric trouble. 
Her physician had advised her strongly to enter 
service. Oh, she did hope Mrs. Jaffray would take 
her I Some of the people who had advertised were 
very ordinary; but quality understood the dignity of 
service, and respected it. 

Mary's previous maid, a French woman, avec 
le temperament un peu vif, as she herself expressed 
it, had left her in the lurch with a dinner party on 
her hands — one of Mary's brave attempts to ac- 
knowledge the hospitalities of their gay and wealthy 
friends. But — Miss Millicent Meikelham as 
cook, waitress, and maid ! 

'* I understand the difficulty very well," Miss 
Meikelham pleaded, and her words had a charming 
touch of the ample formality of the Old South. 
" For two weeks now it has prevented me from get- 
ting employment, until my funds and my courage 
are almost gone. I grant that it will not be easy 
for me to assume at once the attitude of a domestic, 
and it would be even more disagreeable for you to 
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have to force me to assume it ; but, I beg you to be- 
lieve me, I know better than most people the folly 
of the pride of caste. There would be no servant 
problem if more young women would take up with 
dignified service. And the shop-girls would gain 
equally; for if there were less competition for places, 
it would not be so easy for employers to underpay 
them. After all, I am of the shopgirl-servant 
class." Her manner was almost beseeching. 

Mary was favourably impressed, for Miss Mci- 
kelham's views were precisely her own. Her sense 
of humour, too, responded to the idea of a general 
servant who talked like a review article. Miss 
Meikelham gave a satisfactory account of her cook- 
ing, and consented, after a brief but evident strug- 
gle, to wear the uniform of cap and apron. But 
she did not want to be called Millicent. Would 
Mrs. Jaffray consent to call her Miss Meikelham? '* 

Mary hesitated, not a little embarrassed, but in 
the end was firm. It might occasion comment 
equally disagreeable to both of them if she had to 
say before guests: "Butter, if you please, Miss 
Meikelham." 

Miss Meikelham's lips became set; but at the 
same time her large eyes grew dark, as if in terror 
of final failure. She forced a smile. " You are 
right," she concluded; " and I see that the pride of 
caste does not yield as quickly as I thought." 

As Miss Meikelham rose to go for her trunk, she 
looked about at Mary's rugs, books and pictures 
with manifest delight. After all her years of pov- 
erty, she said, it would be a pleasure even to sweep 
and dust such beautiful things. 

Mary's heart swelled with gratitude toward the 
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providence that had put the case in her hands. 
Literature for shopgirls I The health and happi- 
ness of a sensitive and intelligent gentlewoman were 
at stake. It was a case that Aunt Augusta, with all 
her money and all the smug virtues it bred in her, 
was not fit to deal with. If she succeeded, certainly 
she might feel that the blight of her poverty was 
lifted. 

Roger saw Millicent for the first time that night 
at dinner, arrayed in the uniform of Vivette the 
vive. The apron had a big, childish bow behind, 
and the cap a lilt that was positively coquettish. 
Vivette had worn her street clothes with an ele- 
gance no less distinguished than Miss Meikelham's; 
but in cap and apron she had been unfailingly chic: 
a stage servant could not have acted the part more 
bewitchingly. Millicent was portentously grave, 
even majestic. Every atom in her tall, slender 
spinsterhood was in revolt against this degradation. 
When she came in with the soup, the capering cap 
above her parthenian countenance set Roger's face 
twitching. When she went out, the flaunting bow 
in the rear of her statuesque elevation banished him 
to the drawing-room. 

The dinner party was to be on the following night. 
Mary's first deed in the morning was to buy an en- 
tire new outfit of uniforms of Doric severity. Mil- 
licent was overjoyed — so overjoyed as to make it 
evident that her soul as well as her body had been in 
revolt. 

That evening brought a graver disillusionment. 
Their simple little home dinner Millicent had cooked 
fairly well for a beginning, though she sadly lacked 
the touch of Vivette's Gallic art; but when it came to 
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marshaling this five-course affair for six people, both 
skill and generalship broke down. The dinner, half 
an hour late in beginning, dragged interminably. 
When it was served, it was almost, but not quite, edi- 
ble. 

Roger laid down the law. Millicent might cook 
herself into acute gastritis, but he would not offer 
Mary as a victim, to say nothing of their guests. 

Mary had the pluck that converts reverses into 
triumphs. Susy Armstrong was still in need of 
a housekeeping gentlewoman. Miss Meikelham 
would have to begin, of course, as waitress; but in 
the end why should she not have the post, and the 
salary, whidi Mary had coveted? 

Miss Meikelham welcomed the idea with positive 
intelligence and ambition. Her old home was near 
Aiken, where there were always invalids and con- 
valescents, and she had no doubt that a branch of 
the Home Stores would be very profitable there. 
She would prepare herself to open such a branch. 
Susy Armstrong was delighted with her modesty 
and distinction of manner. Miss Meikelham's pro- 
motion would be as rapid as possible. 

Mary was deeply relieved, radiantly, triumphantly 
happy. Aunt Augusta 1 The greatest of all chari- 
ties was to put people in the way of helping them- 
selves. If she had had the wealth of the Indies, 
she could not have accomplished more. 

The next morning Susy Armstrong telephoned to 
say that Miss Meikelham had not appeared, and 
had sent no word. They had waited for her until 
things were all at sixes and sevens. 

A vision of acute gastritis, hopeless and forlorn, 
took Mary at once to Miss Meikelham's hall bed* 
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room, far over on West Fifteenth Street. It was 
small, but neat, and not without evidence of taste. 
An imitation Bokhara rug lay beside the bed, and 
over it was a shelf of books — one-volume editions 
of Homer, Dante, Shakspere, and Browning, with 
gilded edges and padded covers of imitation alli- 
gator. Miss Meikelham was breakfasting on a 
pint of milk and broken soda-biscuit, cheaply bought 
at a neighbouring factory. A very aristocratic Mal- 
tese cat, Selim by name, was sharing the milk. 

" No," said Miss Meikelham, darkly, " I am not 
sick. I found that I should have to serve wine, and 
of course I couldn't do that." She had the air of 
tactfully dismissing a useless discussion. 

" But at my table you served wine! " Mary was 
bewildered. 

Miss Meikelham met her glance with the man- 
ner of one who graciously condones ignorance. 
" That, of course, was to gentlefolk in a private 
house, not to the public in a restaurant."* 

" But surely," Mary protested, ** if you are not 
already sick, such a diet will make you so." 

Miss Meikelham preserved a superior silence, as 
of one who has the courage to accept an inevitable 
fate as inevitable. 

Mary felt driven into the attitude of self-defence. 
" I came," she explained, " because Miss Armstrong 
has not received notice that you were leaving." 

" I didn't see how I could tell her without seem- 
ing to cast a slight on her station in life. I don't 
wish to force my standards upon others." 

" You might at least have sent a message." 
Mary's anger was rising. *' You have caused her 
great inconvenience." 
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** You force me to very sordid details," said Miss 
Meikelham. " I have just paid my month's rent, 
and have not the price of a messenger. Our break- 
fast, humble as it is, has taken every penny." 

As she said this, Selim lapped the last drop in 
his little dish. Miss Meikelham poured the re^ 
mainder of her breakfast into it, and stroked the cat, 
which responded with a voluble purr. Then there 
was a long silence, eloquent of Miss Meikelham's 
forbearance. 

To Mary it seemed that she had sounded the 
depth of human pride and futility. And this was 
the gentlewoman who had met her with such grave 
common-sense I Twice she started to go, and both 
times her anger gave way to pity and a sense of duty. 
Something must be done. 

She had heard, and knew it to be true, that the 
poor are the poor's most serviceable friends in need 
— that there is an innate dignity in the humblest 
that resents gratuity from the rich. She offered 
to take word of Miss Meikelham's plight to who- 
ever she might wish. Miss Meikelham said there 
was nobody to whom she could appeal in so delicate 
a matter. But surely there must be some one among 
her old companions at the department store? Miss 
Meikelham had never been able to make confidantes 
of the sort of young women she had met behind the 
counter, and certainly could not accept aid from 
them. Mary offered what little money she had in 
her pocket-book. Miss Meikelham protested, and 
accepted it only on condition that it should be a loan, 
not a gift. 

When Roger came up-town, Mary reported a dis- 
covery. It was only natural that Miss Meikelham 
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had not applied to her old acquaintances of the shop, 
for she was not, and never could have been, of 
their class. The tie that binds the humble poor to 
the humble poor was impossible. Miss Meikelham 
was of the aristocratic poor, just as they were, and 
they were her natural recourse. Mary spoke with 
the sense of spiritual revelation. 

After dinner, they went together to bring what 
relief they could. Mary found Miss Meikelham 
in bed, clothed in despair and a hand-made night- 
gown with an openwork yoke and blue ribbons. Se- 
lim, sleek and sleepy, was curled up beneath the 
cover, purring loudly of well-being. 

Miss Meikelham had had another attack of gas- 
tritis, and had not been able to retain such food as 
Mary's loan had made possible. Her blanched face 
and harassed, emaciated eyes had all the appeal of 
mute animal suffering; and there was in her besides 
the dignity and sensibility of a human soul, which 
made her vastly more pitiful to Mary's quick imagi- 
nation and warm sympathy. 

To buy the needful delicacies they were obliged 
to pawn Roger's travelling kit, lately redeemed by 
virtue of Mary's new salary. 

"The sense of social solidarity," said Roger, 
" — she's regularly wished herself onto us 1 " With 
remorseless male logic he counted up what it had 
cost them. It was no inconsiderable sum for them, 
and it was only the beginning. ** Now I see," he 
said, " what you mean by the blight of poverty." 

" But think I Except for my good fortune, I 
might now be in her place ! " Mary was realising 
for the first time in her life that, beneath the whole 
world of the gay and the prosperous, lies an abyss 
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of failure and misery — that even those of us who 
are happiest, if we only knew it, are in hourly danger 
of sinking into its depths. *' Only your strength and 
courage, dear, stand between me and all that poor, 
sensitive soul is suffering/' 

" Nonsense I ** said Roger. " You're no fool." 

^' Neither is she. She has an excellent mind, and 
her ideas are the most sensible. It's only that her 
illness and her loneliness have exaggerated her 
pride.'* 

"If you ask me, it's her pride that has brought 
on her illness and loneliness." 

" But we can't sit by at ease and sec her die." 

" Sure, Mike I " he said with his delicate accent 
of the Bowery. " That's how she is able to cast 
the blight." 

On their way home Mary had another inspiration. 
A young doctor, a classmate of Roger's, had had 
difficulty in getting an intelligent nurse for a sensi- 
tive and delicate child. They called, and put the 
case to him. Miss Meikelham could take care of 
the child while he took care of Miss Meikelham. 

Dr. Minturn visited the invalid, brought her 
about, engaged her as nurse, and reported most fa- 
vourably of her intelligence and gentility. Mary 
breathed freely again. At last she had discovered 
the niche in life for which Miss Meikelham had 
been born. 

Then came what seemed the end of everything. 
Dr. Minturn discovered that Miss Meikelham, 
weakened by ill health, had taken tuberculosis of the 
lungs. The case would yield to treatment; but 
meantime it was not possible that she should remain 
in charge of the child. And Dr. Minturn was as 
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poor as the Jaffrays. Miss Meikelham's terror be- 
fore this new calamity, aided by her own cooking, 
brought a return of her gastritis. 

As an aid to economy, Roger and Mary had put 
themselves upon allowances, and had opened an ac- 
count at the savings-bank toward the great adven- 
ture they intended. But since the coming of Miss 
Meikelham they had saved nothing; and now, in 
order to buy food and medicines, and pay another 
month's rent, they were obliged to draw on their 
little hoard, though to do so meant the sacrifice of 
accumulating interest. 

At first Miss Meikelham gained strength ; but the 
autumn turned bleak and raw. One rainy evening, 
as Mary was tucking up her skirts to trudge out to 
a dinner party, at the risk of her best evening gown, 
they received a note scrawled in pencil by a trembling 
hand to say that for two days she had not been able 
to retain food, and that her cough was much worse. 
Could Mrs. JaflFray send her a jar of calves'-foot 
jelly? Time was pressing, and the case was one 
which Mary's heart would not permit her to leave 
to a messenger-boy. To save her gown they called 
a cab, drove to the Home Stores, and then to the 
invalid's room. They were almost an hour late at 
the dinner, and all evening long both were weighed 
down by the vision of that disease-racked spectre. 
No half-measures would conquer the ailments that 
had combined to sap the wretched outcast's life. 

Again Mary found the way. There was a sana- 
torium in the Adirondacks, an admirable charity de- 
signed for just these cases, in which prompt treat- 
ment would restore the patient to normal health and 
usefulness. One half of the expense was met by 
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the institution. The other half had to be subscribed 
by the patient or his friends. They would appeal 
to Aunt Augusta. 

That large, round lady proved adamant. She 
had always obeyed the scriptural injunction and given 
one-tenth of her yearly income; but her list was 
full. She very pointedly asked what was becoming 
of Mary's salary. 

In swelling pride and anger Mary offered no ex- 
planation. 

Now it must be said that Mary was high-minded 
— so very high-minded that she never permitted 
herself to be spiteful, except under provocation. 
So she said demurely: ** Roger thought it due to 
the family dignity to give you this opportunity be- 
fore confessing to our friends that the case is beyond 
our means, or our generosity. No doubt their lists 
also are full; but by asking only five dollars a month 
apiece from ten of them, the whole sum, I hope, can 
be raised.'* 

The face of the widow and heiress of the late 
cough-drop king turned green, then black. She be- 
gan, in fact, to pick words for recanting her refusal. 
But Mary rose in her dignity and departed. As 
she afterward explained to Roger, with a slow smile, 
she could not, even in so good a cause, resort to so- 
cial blackmail. As for the story of Aunt Augusta's 
meanness, she told It to only two of the ten. These 
were people who often protested that they did not 
believe in gossip, but saw no reason why one should 
not take an intelligent interest in the human comedy. 

Roger grinned. 

When Mary ascended to the maidenly hall bed- 
room late that afternoon, it was with the joy of an 
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angel of life. Miss Meikelham protested that she 
was already deeply in debt to the Jaffrays, and could 
not accept a loan so far beyond her means to repay. 
Mary argued that her only hope of ever paying 
anything was to recover her health. Miss Meikel- 
ham shook her head. She had an old uncle in the 
South, pensionless veteran of the Confederate army, 
to whom she had always sent twelve dollars a 
month. Even if she could bring herself to accept 
the loan, she could not leave him unprovided for. 

Here was cause for Mary to regret that she had 
appealed to so many of her intimates, and for such 
trifling sums ; for, upon those to whom she was now 
obliged to turn, she had little or no claim. The 
amount she asked was pitifully small — so small 
that she had to sink her pride before asking it; but 
time and again she was referred to secretaries or 
agents, who put searching questions and promptly 
declared Miss Meikelham's case hopeless. The 
mass of human woe, they said, is so vast that if one 
did not steel one's heart against the undeserving, 
even the largest fortune would melt away. At the 
end of a weary and humiliating day Mary had re- 
ceived two contributions of three dollars monthly. 
And Miss Meikelham's current expenses, her pocket 
money, wardrobe, and railway fare to the moun- 
tains, were all unprovided for. 

It was the tiff with Aunt Augusta that had re- 
duced her to such a plight, and she now confessed it 
all in shame. 

Roger laughed with delight. " I'd give twice the 
money any time," he assured her, " to take such a 
nick out of my virtuous auntl She'll know better 
next time." 
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" It's no wonder I adore you 1 " Mary purred. 
" No girl ever had such a duck of a boyl " 

The only solution of the difficulty, however, was 
a further draft on their savings, which would reduce 
them by half. Roger forbade it, declaring that the 
cottage was essential to Mary's health. In the end, 
however, he had to admit that the question was not 
of health, but of life. With so much subscribed, it 
was impossible to hold back for the lack of so little. 

As Mary climbed up the stairs to the back hall 
bedroom her heart was light. Even if they had to 
put off their adventure for a year or two, she would 
have saved a fellow-creature, body and soul, and 
made her a useful and a happy member of so- 
ciety. 

When Miss Meikelham heard the news, tears 
welled into her large, gaunt eyes and fell upon her 
cheeks. 

Mary went to the window and blew her nose. 

But her mood of tenderness soon vanished. 

" I never can repay it all," said Miss Meikelham, 
with a dry sob; ** and it is quite impossible that one 
of our family should be an object of charity — from 
strangers." 

Mary was angry through and through. Yet 
presently she found herself saying that Miss Meikel- 
ham was not really a stranger, but one of her own 
kind; that she and Mr. Jaffray both regarded her 
as such, and held it to be due to their sense of social 
solidarity to help her cheerfully and without reserve. 

Miss Meikelham beamed, and graciously con- 
sented to be helped. 

What kindly power had enabled Mary to rise 
above her anger she never knew ; but she felt thank- 
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ful to it, for it had taught her how small is the vir- 
tue of the good offices we enjoy. She got down 
Lowell's " Vision of Sir Launfal " and read it with 
new understanding. 

Roger heard Mary's story in a mood of irony. 
As to Miss Meikelham's family, he had his doubts; 
as to herself, he had none. Born after the war, and 
bred in poverty, she had never known the real thing. 
All she had was a vain, deluded belief that she was 
the real thing. He even questioned whether it was 
a genuine case of self-deception. As for the sol- 
dier uncle, he was as obvious a fake as a panhan- 
dler's lame arm. His vein of irony mounted as he 
talked. He called Miss Meikelham first Millicent 
and then Milly. 

Striking across her mood of sacrificial exaltation, 
his words sounded harsh and strange. Yet Mary 
trusted him to understand. He had never failed 
her. She picked up Lowell's poem and read it 
aloud. 

His response chilled her to the heart. It was 
mere mush to say the charity was twice blest for 
which you gave your own heart's blood. There was 
such a thing as the survival of the fit, and Milly was 
the unfittest wraith of a woman in ten counties. If 
he had his way • • • He paused. 

" Could you leave her to die? " Mary asked. 

" I wonder," he said. Then he added: " I know 
what is right, confound it — even if I am a quit- 
ter 1" 

The question was still perplexing him when, a few 
evenings later, the Reverend Robert Van Antwerp 
dropped in on them. 

" 'Llo, Bobby 1 " said Roger, as he poured a cup 
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of coffee and opened the tobacco jar. " You're just 
in time to help two of your parishioners in a case of 



conscience." 



" Bad as that? " said Van Antwerp. Taking 
Mary's hand, he made a face at the two of them, 
and threw himself into a chair. 

He was a classmate, and a member of Roger's . 
club in college. After graduating he had suddenly 
decided to study for the ministry, and was now 
engaged in welfare work among the poor of the 
East Side, financed by a Fifth Avenue congregation. 
Roger and Mary had an idea that he had early been 
disappointed in love, and was now not altogether 
happy in the church. Sometimes they did not see 
him for months, and then he would call three and 
four times in a week. And always when he came he 
had laid aside his clerical garb. 

" Is it your idea of hospitality," Van Antwerp 
asked, stuffing his pipe, '' to invite the postman to 
take a walk?" 

" Perhaps not," said Roger. " But if I wanted 
the loan of a pair of well trained legs I should cer- 
tainly call on him." And so he explained the situa- 
tion. 

Van Antwerp drummed on the arm of his chair. 
His eyes, Roger observed, narrowed to a point; but 
that point was a gleam of fire. " The money that 
makes our philanthropic mare go," he said at last, 
** is largely given by men who, sue days in the week, 
are joyously engaged in grinding the faces of their 
fellow citizens. They give it, and we spend it, on 
the principle that the most admirable thing in the 
world is self-sacrifice in behalf of the aforesaid fel- 
low citizens." 
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" Does it follow, Bobby," asked Mary, *' that be- 
cause they get it that way the principle on which 
they spend it is false? " 

Bobby turned to her, and his face softened to a 
look very much like gratitude. " That is the 
thought," he said slowly, ** which makes it possible 
for me still to wear the cloth." He added with a 
wry twist in one corner of his mouth, ** One of my 
colleagues has remarked that the only trouble with 
tainted money is — 'tain't enough." 

"But our money isn't tainted I" laughed Roger. 
** And my hunch is, it's far too good for the use 
we're putting it to." 

Again Bobby drummed the arm of his chair. 
" This much I can say," he remarked at last. " In 
the wisdom of all the Saints what you two are doing 
is the most beautiful of human deeds." 

The praise was sincerely spoken, and on the 
whole not undeserved; but Roger somehow felt that 
his question had not been answered, and that Bobby 
knew it. 

It was months before they saw him again. 

For Miss Meikelham's cure in the mountains a 
special wardrobe was necessary, and here again 
Mary's friends lent a helping hand. One lady, a 
backsliding convert to rational dress, sent four dis- 
carded suits of woollen combinations. Another sent 
a hand-knit sweater of the old kind that has a warm 
neck rising to the wearer's ears. A third sent a 
coachman's cape of the time when monkey fur was 
in vogue. Mary contributed an old golf-skirt of 
the finest and warmest Caledonian woollen. It had 
been stained on the dark-blue outside, but it could 
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be made serviceable by turning outward the strik- 
ing plaid of its inner surface. 

Miss Meikelham was to call the day before going 
to the mountains, have a warm luncheon, and take 
her outfit home with the help of Mary's new gen- 
eral servant 

When Mary came in. Miss Meikelham had de- 
parted, and had taken none of the clothes. She had 
refused luncheon, saying she would buy eggs and 
cook them in her room. Evidently she had thought 
it beneath her dignity to lunch with the maid. If 
Mary reflected that die food Miss Meikelham had 
bought was paid for out of her precious savings, the 
fact may be forgiven. 

But why had Miss Meikelham not taken the 
clothes ? 

Late in the afternoon Mary came in again, and 
found that Miss Meikelham had thrice called her up 
on the telephone. Mary's own economies extended 
even to postage. Almost immediately there was a 
fourth call. 

Miss Meikelham found the wardrobe impossible. 
The combinations must have belonged to a very 
stout person: they were much too large for her. 
But the important fact was — wasn't it? — that 
they would keep her warm. Yes, Miss Meikelham 
admitted ; but she had never believed she could wear 
such intimate garments that had belonged to an- 
other. The cape of monkey fur was absurdly out 
of fashion, and obviously meant for a coachman; 
the out-turned plaid was in very questionable taste. 
No doubt; but if it was a case of her health? But 
the sweater was quite impossible: every time Miss 
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Meikelham pulled it over her head, it would dis- 
arrange her hair. 

Then came the real explanation of it all. One 
of the young women she had known, and no doubt 
patronised, at the book counter, was going to the 
same place on the same train. She had a whole 
new wardrobe which her family had bought expressly 
for her. 

What Mary said in I'eply was of a nature to rat- 
tle the receiver in Miss Meikelham's ear. A lady 
was always a lady, whatever clothes and whoseso- 
ever clothes she wore. 

The word she had chosen was not without effect. 
The invalid whom Mary drove next day to the train 
was so repentant and dignified, so gently grateful 
for what had been done, that Mary had need of all 
her good sense to keep from showing regret for her 
recent severity. 

To Roger that evening she flatly accused herself 
of harshness. When Miss Meikelham was arrayed 
for her cure, she would certainly look like the statue 
of Liberty doing a song and dance. It is the bit- 
terest sting of poverty, she quoted, that it has the 
power to make one ridiculous. 

That irreclaimable man gave one of his snorts. 
It was not Milly's poverty, but Milly, that was ri- 
diculous. He waxed satirical, hilarious, on the sub- 
ject of the sting of poverty and its blight. 

Miss Meikelham's demeanour at the sanatorium 
came near subverting all discipline. When the 
matron was about to discharge the case as impossi- 
ble, Mary ventured a word of counsel. It was td 
remind Miss Meikelham that her conduct showed 
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a lack of the dignity and the gratitude of a gentle- 
woman. 

That horrid word proved a club that would beat 
her into any desired conduct 

When Miss Meikelham returned convalescent, 
the position at Dr. Mintum's was filled. She 
pleaded that she was too weak to undertake steady 
and confining work. Could not Mrs. JaflFray and 
a number of friends give her sewing, mending, and 
darning? 

Mary was not one to leave the i of charity un- 
dotted. 

For a time Miss Meikelham prospered. She 
fairly haunted the houses of the ridi and the great. 
From all reports, she purred in her new surround- 
ings of luxury as Selim purred beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

The humble apartment of the JaflFrays saw her 
less and less. Twice when Mary had special need 
of a maid. Miss Meikelham superbly failed her. 
It troubled Mary more deeply to know, as she little 
by little found out, that Miss Meikelham's foibles 
were giving offence. Only friendship for Mary, 
it very soon became evident, prevented her speedy 
dismissal. 

The season came when English basements are 
boarded up and fashionable streets become a desert. 
Miss Meikelham was in the plight of the pampered 
house cats of the rich which are yearly left to starve 
in back yards, or at best to make a precarious living 
on young squirrels in Central Park. 

Mary and Roger were her young squirrels. 
Though well able now to take service as a nurse, she 
refused to do so. She had, at last, she said, found 
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work of the kind she did best. What she had saved 
would carry her over the summer. 

As July passed into August, however, it became 
evident that this was not so. Repeatedly she asked 
Mary for work; but with the long, hot, idle days 
on her hands Mary had time and to spare for her 
sewing. Finally, with the utmost shame, Miss 
Meikelham confessed that she had no money for 
food, and that unless she could pay her rent in three 
days, she would be turned into the street. 

Mary was adamant. There was a constant de- 
mand for nurses to take care of children in the coun- 
try. For Miss Meikelham to linger on in the heat 
and loneliness of summer in town was suicidal. She 
" loaned *' her five dollars, to last until she got a 
position, and showed her the door. 

One sweltering day toward the end of September, 
Miss Meikelham returned. Her new employers 
were not gentlefolk, had denied her all liberty, and 
had encouraged the children to insult her. 

Her manner was fiercely rebellious, though her 
voice, as always, was soft and low, and its trace of 
Southern accent lent it both prettiness and ladylike 
distinction. Would Mrs. Jaffray tell her which one 
of her "clients" had returned to town? 

There was still a month and more before any of 
them would return. Mary suppressed an impulse 
to add that the prospect of Miss Mcikelham's being 
reengaged was not hopeful. 

Miss Meikelham asked for a loan. She could 
easily repay it when her clients did return. 

" But you have your month's wages," Mary ob- 
jected. "That will last until you get another 
place." 
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" I left two days before the month was up," said 
Miss Meikelham, ** and so got nothing. I could 
not endure another hour of such humiliation.'^ 

Mary turned upon her with the exasperation of 
weakness and despair, for the summer heat had 
sapped her strength, and its lonesomeness had worn 
on her spirit. The woman's futility had already 
cost them health and happiness, and, if things went 
on, would ruin them both. But pride for herself 
and pity for Miss Meikelham combined to prevent 
her from saying this. What she did say was: 
** When you came to me, you professed to belong to 
the shopgirl-servant class — said you were prepared 
to make the best of the fact.'* 

Miss Meikelham bridled, and spoke with a force 
vastly heightened by her quiet manner. " There 
is no greater difference anywhere than that between 
shopgirls and servants. The very word servant 
means slave. I looked it up in the dictionary. Day 
and night a servant's time is not her own. And 
always she is bound to bear oppression and insult 
from her employers. A shopgirl works hard, but 
she is free. You are accustomed to say, you com- 
fortable employers, that there would be no servant 
problem if young girls would forego a flashy and 
precarious independence — " 

Mary interrupted her sternly. " It was you who 
said that." 

" That was the doctor's idea, who advised me to 
take service. But he was wrong. The desire to 
escape service is not weak. When the daughters 
of a republic learn to place the mere animal com- 
forts of servitude above the perils and the oppor- 
tunities of freedom, it will mean that the spirit of in- 
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dependence is dead. We shall have sunk to the 
level of the wretched nations of Europe, from 
whom, very properly, we recruit our servant class." 

Miss Meikelham still talked like a review article, 
but instead of flattering Mary with an amused sense 
of patronage, this now made her feel like a slave- 
driver. 

"Admit that you are not a servant," Mary re- 
torted, the memory of all she had suffered surging 
within her; "neither do you belong to the shopgirl 
class. You are a gentlewoman — at least you pro- 
fess to be. And for a year now you have accepted 
money you have never repaid — can never repay 1 " 

Miss Meikelham grew red with anger, and then 
went pale. " I accepted it, yes," she said, " but only 
as a loan. You urged me to accept It — as one 
gentlewoman from another. You expressly said 
that both you and Mr. Jaffray regarded it a privi- 
lege to express your sense of social solidarity. If 
that was not true, you had no right to say It." 

" Gentlewoman I " Mary cried. " A self-respect- 
ing shopgirl would not accept what you have, as 
you have accepted It — not even a self-respecting 
servant, slave or no slave. What I said I said in 
courtesy, to spare your pride — to save your life. 
And you make It a reproach to me 1 A gentlewoman 
would not have done that." 

Miss Meikelham's face became white and fierce, 
but she said nothing. 

Mary slapped on her hat and left the house, with- 
out even a look at the glass. She had never been so 
angry, and she could not trust herself to control 
either her words or her tears. 

The next morning as she was dressing to go out 
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to market, she found that her watch and chain had 
disappeared from her bureau drawer, and were no- 
where to be found. The maid had not been out of 
the house. 

Two days later Miss Meikelham called again. 
Her eyes were harassed, and her whole aspect 
crushed. It flashed upon Mary that she had come 
to confess the theft — that at a single word of accu- 
sation she would dissolve in tears of remorse. But 
she could not speak the word. 

After a silence that seemed to last hours, Miss 
Meikelham spoke In a voice as still and small as the 
fabled voice of conscience. " I have been thinking 
of what you said, and I have come to see that you are 
right. Nothing can excuse what I have done ; but I 
hope you will let me say this : My month with the 
vulgar family, with those Insolent children, had made 
me really ill. And I had been alone two days in 
town, without speaking to a soul and with little or 
nothing to eat, before I could summon courage to 
appeal to you. Yet all you said Is true. I have not 
acted like a gentlewoman. You have been very good 
to me — far better than any one else I have ever 
known, far better than I have deserved. I shall not 
trouble you again." 

She rose, and before Mary could find words she 
had gone. 

Mary had hoped to spare Roger this latest episode ; 
but the thought that Miss Meikelham was sick as 
she herself was sick, and with no one to care for her, 
lay heavy and heavier upon her heart. There had 
been times when she could scarcely restrain herself 
from again flying to th? reSQu? of the wrptcbed PUt« 
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Roger's own nerves were none of the steadiest. 
He forbade Mary to do anything more. Satirically 
he pictured Milly's soldier uncle sporting Mary's 
watch. Milly had become a Little Old Man of the 
Sea who would ride them both into their graves. 
From the start he had warned her. The scheme on 
which the world was run was progress through the 
survival of the fit. They two had at least a fight- 
ing chance. Milly had always been an imbecile, and 
now was a thief. She was marked for the scrap- 
heap. 

Mary pleaded that the theft was not proved. 
Even if it were, it was less criminal than pathetic. 
It could only have been the result of illness and want, 
and of a pride so deeply humiliated as to prefer 
crime to further begging. She could not feel sure 
that, in the same circumstances, she herself would 
not have done the same. She quoted Goethe to 
similar effect. 

** All this is sentimental mush," said Roger. " We 
won't give her another red cent." 

** It is easy for you to say that," said Mary, " but 
not so easy for me to do it. If I do it, it will be by 
your command." 

Roger was silent. 

" Can you give the word?" Mary asked, with a 
level glance at him. 

Roger looked into her eyes. " Confound it I " 
he said, " I can't 1 " He took her In his arms. " It's 
all my fault. This matter of evolution works in 
two ways — through love, which is the woman's 
part, and through the destruction of the unfit, which 
is the man's. If you had the heart to deny Milly, 
I never could have cared for you. It's up to me to 
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destroy her, and in the end — so help me ! — I will. 
This time it's exit Milly forever." 

His manner was light enough now, but it had an 
undertone that made her afraid to ask what he in- 
tended to do. She found herself wondering instead 
whether she could forgive him if he did it. 

It only made matters worse, however, when he 
consented to support Miss Meikelham for the pres- 
ent. It seemed to her that for the first time he was 
showing the moral white feather, and it deepened her 
doubt of him that he continued to hint lightly at the 
natural fate of the unfit. 

One afternoon in October Roger came home with 
the news that Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray had opened 
her town house. That lady's explanation of her 
early return was her duty toward her husband and 
the literary shopgirls; but Roger and Mary smiled, 
knowing that her summers were not enlivening. 

And now he gave some inkling of the plan he had 
formed. He would " land " Miss Millicent Meikel- 
ham upon the broad if not tender bosom of Mrs. 
Sturtevant Jaffray. Mary's little demonstration of 
independence in laying the girl's case before the so- 
cially elect had been a hard blow to Aunt Augusta's 
pride: she would not dare refuse aid agam. His 
own last bet, but his best one, was that they would 
thus be able to cast off their Little Old Maid of the 
Sea. 

Aunt Augusta gave Miss Meikelham sewing, and 
paid her handsomely for it. To Roger's hilarious 
joy, the two got on swimmingly. 

Mary's joy was tempered. " Is that," she point- 
edly asked him, " your idea of * destroymg ' Miss 
Meikelham?" 
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Roger grinned. " Our Litde Old Maid of the 
Sea," he said, " is no more." 

Milly, he explained, belonged as little to their 
kind of poor folks as to the other kind. The class 
she belonged to was that of the widow of the late 
Simeon Rarrish. All their lives long both had cher- 
ished an ideal of gentility, and it was their destiny, 
when at last they came in contact with the real thing, 
to find that they were both barred without the blessed 
portals, hopelessly and forever. Miss Millicent 
Meikelham would always believe that Mrs. Sturte- 
vant Jaifray was a social and intellectual leader, and 
Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray would find in Miss Milli- 
cent Meikelham the only human being in the world 
capable of being impressed with her importance. 
They were meant by fate, from the beginning of 
time, to console each other. 

Said Roger : ** Behold the long-promised destruc- 
tion of the pathetic gentlewoman in distress. Miss 
Millicent Meikelham; and in her place behold her 
inward spirit materialised — an intellectual fake ; a 
social snob and toady. She has gone to heaven, and 
her god is Aunt Augusta ! " 

But his triumph was short-lived. One Saturday 
afternoon, upon coming home early for their accus- 
tomed walk together, Roger found a note from 
Mary, saying that she had been summoned to Aunt 
Augusta's, and bidding him meet her as she came 
dowA the Avenue. When they met, it was manifest 
that something portentous had happened. 

In her career as visiting seamstress Milly had 
heard from one of her ** clients " the story of how 
Mrs. Sturtevant Jaffray had refused aid when Mary 
most sorely needed it to provide for the tri|) to the 
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mountains. In a mood of supreme confidence and 
loyalty to her new goddess, Millicent had repeated 
the story as a libel that was now shown to be false. 

By all precedent of Arabian tales, she should have 
suffered decapitation on the spot. But it was Mary 
who had lost her head. Aunt Augusta had just dis- 
charged her, giving to the loyal Miss Meikelham 
the post of secretary and treasurer to the society 
for the literary ennoblement of shopgirls. 

" Even if I had lied about it," said Mary. " Oh, 
the traitor to tell on me — after all we have given 
her ! " 

The sum was indeed considerable. In spite of 
her hard-earned salary, their savings account had 
reached the vanishing point; and now that the sal- 
ary was lost, their cottage by the sea had become a 
castle in the air. Long ago they had ceased all 
reference to the hope that lay nearest to Mary's 
heart. 

Roger stopped before a window in which a hat 
Mary had often admired was offered to the sum- 
mer trade at a distracting, a positively maddening 
reduction — a duck of a hat, she called it; and in- 
deed to Roger it looked as much like a duck as 
like anything. Taking her by the hand he firmly 
led her into the shop. She put on the hat, protest- 
ing though eager; and, behold, it justified its crea- 
tion, for beneath it Mary was herself a duck, and 
furthermore a darling and a delight. The dimples 
danced in her cheeks. 

One Saturday at breakfast Roger said that he was 
going for lunch to his uncle's, and wouldn't be home 
till the middle of the afternoon. When he came in 

be was brimming with amu3cment — which did not, 
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however, conceal an underlying mood of seriousness. 

'' fVhat has happened? " Mary cried. 

" When I came in sight of Aunt Augusta's, what 
do you think I saw? A large blue streak in the di- 
rection of West Fifteenth Street." 

To Mary it seemed that he had taken leave of his 
senses. 

" I traced the blue streak backward," Roger pur- 
sued, ^' and at the end of it I found the lady of the 
house bristling in every soft, fat nerve of her body. 
Milly is fired." 

Little by little she got the story out of him. Miss 
Meikelham had patronised the literary shopgirls, 
patronised them icily, superbly — so that even Aunt 
Augusta resented it. And for all the padded poets 
on the shelf over her bed, she was as ignorant of 
literature as any sort of cracker. Then, at the end 
of the first month, there had appeared a shortage 
in her accounts. Miss Millicent Meikelham had 
been discovered in theft. Aunt Augusta's weak 
point was money, and she angrily threatened arrest. 
Miss Meikelham had disappeared. 

Mary was aghast; but, with resolute unconcern, 
Roger said: "Now come out for our walkl" 
Mutely Mary went. 

As they passed the subway hood at Fourteenth 
Street, the newsboys were flaunting an extra. The 
word " suicide " stared from the front of it. With 
a catch in her throat Mary took a copy. 

" Nonsense 1 " said Roger, as he produced the cop- 
per. ** That sort of thing doesn't happen — not to 
Milly." 

But it had ; and a reporter in love with the human 
tragedy had slung an artistic gen. 
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Her face was as lovely, as distinguished, as her 
name ; and she had met her fate with characteristic 
heroism. Sick and starving though she had been, 
her only friend, a beautiful Maltese cat, was sleek 
and well fed. There was a pawn ticket which re- 
vealed the fact that she had raised ten dollars on a 
gold watch, bearing the initials M. E.; and letters 
found in the squalid room she had taken showed that 
to the last she had sent twelve dollars monthly 
for the support of her only surviving relative, a 
helplessly crippled veteran of the Confederate 
army. 

Roger crushed the paper beneath his arm. 

They turned to cross Union Square. The 
benches were crowded with hopeless outcasts of hu- 
manity, already sniflSng the frosty air that meant 
redoubled misery. For them and for their kind, the 
able and the ambitious pour out millions in charity 
— millions that the able and the ambitious themselves 
so sorely need. And what was the result? When 
spring came again, how many of these wretches 
would have followed In the way of Miss Meikelham? 
Those who were the most fortunate, surely. 

For a long time they walked on In silence. 

** What is it, dear? " she asked at last. 

*^ I am thinking how much less than nothing we 
have accomplished; and I am thinking how much it 
has cost you." 

" Oh, don't, sweetheart — doWt think of that 1 " 
But they did think of it; and by and by she ventured: 
" Do you know, I have always felt that Aunt Janet 
really wants to help us — sincerely and with the ut- 
most kindness?" 

** I am sorry," he said. " Anything else, I think, 
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I would do for you. But if our name continues, It 
must be in circumstances worthy of our name." 

" Yet we did right to give what we could to Miss 
Meikelham? Or — might we have done less?" 

Roger knitted his eyebrows. ** I've always had 
two minds about that," he said. " Or, rather, I've 
thought one thing and done another." 

" Yet having given, why should we not also re- 
ceive?" 

" Because to do so is to mortgage our future — 
if not financially, then morally." 

" Morally? Against whom is the sin? " 

** Confound it," Roger cried, half in perplexity, 
half in laughter, " how do you manage to think of 
such questions? If I'm to unriddle the universe for 
you, I must at least have a cup of tea." He took a 
few coins from his change pocket and tossed them in 
his palm. " I still have sixty-five cents, and Susy 
Armstrong says she has a new kind of crumpet that is 
so light you can breathe it. Come to the Home 
Stores, and I'll explain it all to you, the riddle of the 
universe — and anything else besides 1 " 

When they got home in the late twilight he took 
her in his arms. " The only answer for your rid- 
dle, dear heart," he said, " is for me to make good. 
It may take time; but we are still young, and some- 
how, down in my marrowbones, I know I shall do it. 
Trust me, sweetheart? " 

With a glad impulse of faith, she kissed him, and 
he repeated " Tru3t me — tru3t me ? '*• 



IV 

THE elephant's BRIDE 

As a bachelor Roger had gone every spring for the 
trout fishing to Timmy Heathcote's camp up in 
Maine. This year Tim was abroad, and offered 
the yoimg couple the freedom of the place, with its 
abundance of stores and its corps of guides. Mary 
dived forthwith into the modiballs for her camp 
clothes. 

" But there will still be the railway fares," Roger 
protested, " and no end of tips to the guides." 

" As we are changing cooks," said Mary, " we 
can shut up the apartment. I figured it all out. It 
won't cost so very much more than to stay at home ; 
and for once I'm going to be reckless 1 " She 
glanced at him, a smile in her eyes. " We have 
tried being altruistic, haven't we? And the smoke 
blows down our chimney just the same. Judged by 
our past performance, a bit of selfish indulgence 
ought to make our fortune 1 " 

This, as Roger realised, was her way of saying 
that after a winter of work and worry he had need 
of recreation. And they both so loved the forest 
and the streams 1 On his last vacation as a bachelor 
he had had a three days' contest with a huge trout in 
a certain pool on the AUagash — Grandfather 
Squaretail, he called him. They now rehearsed how 
they would circumvent the wily codger — producing 
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the very fly with which Mary was to strike him, and 
the net with which Roger would land him. They 
cooked him in bacon, and ate him too. 

And then the heavens fell. 

The volcanic fires of Augustus Rarrish's passions, 
It appeared, had broken out in a new spot. The 
pangs of disprized love had thrown him into a nerv- 
ous breakdown ; and when he recovered he announced 
to his astounded mother that he was going to marry 
the pretty nurse who had attended him, Miss Kath- 
leen Quinlan. After a gigantic struggle, as of two 
prehistoric monsters, Aunt Augusta lay limp and 
prone. She had just enough strength remaining to 
insist that Roger lead her son to the altar of sacri- 
fice. To her dying day, apparently, she would con- 
tinue in the faith that the social blight which pursued 
her like a fate could be laid low by the persistent use 
of the Jaffray name. 

In order to take part in the momentous ceremony, 
Roger was obliged to postpone his departure three 
days. The final blow fell when Uncle Sturtevant 
refused to allow an equal postponement of his return. 
Three whole days from their precious fortnight 1 It 
reduced Mary to despair. 

Roger very nobly comforted her. "There is 
no crisis in life," he said, ** which cannot be met 
with dignity and a sense of humour." He always 
said this when they were up against it. It was the 
chief article in his creed. And so they ended 
by laughing at Aunt Augusta's snobbishness and 
Uncle Sturtevant's meanness as if they were really 
funny. 

Yet, as it fell out, when they got home from the 
wedding party, Mary was angry with him. ** And 
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now/' she said, as he opened the door, ^' what have 
you to say for yourself 1 " 

The apartment was dismantled for the spring 
cleaning. Duffle bags were corded, rods and tackle 
tied in neat parcels for the journey. Mary sat se- 
verely on a trunk in the middle of the floor fixing him 
with her eyes. 

" Before you give me a run-in," Roger expostu- 
lated, " I want to ask you two questions — two." 
He held up .a pair of forking fingers. His manner 
was airy, inconsequent, audaciously confident. 

The fact did not lessen her severity. " Ask me 
twenty questions — play any old game you choose; 
but in the end ..." 

" Was that party a wedding or was it a funeral? " 

" It was, I own, a very solemn function — until 
you kissed the bride." 

" And after that — question two — did I act like 
a monkey? " 

The word startled her, and knowing his present 
mood, she scented danger. But she ventured to say, 
** From the time you kissed her, all through the party 
at the theatre, the shines you cut up would have done 
credit to the happy family at the zoo." 

" Right I " he exclaimed, breathing more freely. 
"And therefore I have no kick coming from you, 
Mary." 

" That is mere nonsense." She threw aside her 
theatre cloak. 

" Before I kissed the bride," he argued, " that 
party was a dead rabbit." 

Mary was unmoved. ** It was the wedding of 
your cousin Augustus." 

'VThat explains the dead rabbit. It doesn't ex- 
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cuse it. And he's only my step-cousin. Augustus is 
no kin of mine." 

'^ I should be glad if you could even explain the 
monkey-shines. You behaved disgracefully — and 
you know why I " 

His demeanour became excessively sober, and he 
did not reply. 

Mary forced the issue. ^' You drank a great deal 
of champagne I " 

His answer was to walk dashingly the length of 
the room on a. crack in die rugless floor. He was 
exuberant, delighted; but a mathematician could not 
have drawn a straighter line. "Me spifilicated ? " 
he triumphed. " Look at that 1 " 

" If I understood your deplorable language," 
Mary ventured, " I should say that it perfectly de- 
scribes your condition. Why did you kiss Augustus' 
bride?" 

" Now you've got me," he said, but least of all in 
the manner of contrition. ** In order to kiss Augus- 
tus' bride, I admit, a man would have to be — " 

" Roger 1 " she interrupted him with stern rebuke. 
" She's a very nice girl.'' 

The rebuke was merited, and he sobered percepti- 
bly beneath it. ** I humbly beg my new cousin's 
pardon," said he. " Kathleen is a peach, and a 
corker — much too good for Augustus." 

Mary pursued her advantage. " Before the din- 
ner was over, you had kissed every one of those 
pretty Irish brides-maids." 

" Did any one kick? " he demanded. 

** They appeared to be having the time of their 
lives. It is I who am ' kicking.' " She quoted the 
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word with fine scorn. "At the theatre, you held 
every hand in reach.'* 

" Not at all 1 They were all feeling my pulse. 
The sight of so many lookers, I told 'em, had given 
me enlargement of the heart." He added in the 
tone of one deeply aggrieved: " They were sym- 
pathetic 1 " 

As he undressed, he had folded away his clothes 
in a trunk. He now sat on the lid with an air of 
great vigour, forced the hasp into the socket and 
turned the key. 

" I don't see what all this row is about. Did I 
ask to be Gus's best man? No. I said I had a 
previous engagement with a most aristocratic and 
punctilious old trout on the AUagash. If they didn't 
want me to buck up their dead rabbit party, I should 
like to know, why did they ask me to break my en- 
gagement? " 

" You had words with your cousin Augustus. You 
regularly set out to make trouble 1 " 

" In your opinion, just because a man is taking on 
a better half, does he have to act like a stuffed shirt? " 

" You know well enough your cousin Augustus al- 
ways acts like that." 

Roger's head emerged from his pajamas. 
" Whoo-oop 1 " he cried. " Now you're guessing 
warm. When I tried to make that wedding look 
less like a funeral, Augustus chucked out his chest 
and said, * There are some functions in life that are 
sacred.' I humbly begged his pardon for emending 
his verbiage and said, * Sacred, Augustus, but not 
solemn.' " As he repeated the conversation, he il- 
lustrated it with fluent gestures. " I said I was only 
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symbolismg the joy of the whole family in welcom- 
ing his bride. Dignity was all right, I said; but 
there was something also in a sense of humour. Life 
is real, I said, life is earnest; but there is no fix you 
can't come well out of if you have dignity and a sense 
of humour — a little dignity, Augustus, and a good 
deal of the sense of humour." 

" That is a very excellent sentiment," Mary said 
severely. 

" It is the sum of all philosophy. But what do 
you think Gus said?" Roger paused portentously. 

" What did Augustus say? " 

"No," said Roger, firmly; "never mind what 
Gus said. I'm happy now, and happy I'm going to 
sleep. * Close thine eyes in thoughts of joyance,* 
he quoted, * and thou wilt wake to a morn of hap- 
piness.' " In her unfashionable days. Aunt Augustus 
had been addicted to the New Thought, and even 
now, to Roger's delight, these words were framed 
and hung up in her splendid guest-chambers. He 
thumped his head into the pillow and closed his eyes. 

" You might at least put out the light," Mary 
prompted him. 

He sat up, blinking. 

" Roger," she said firmly, " nothing could excuse 
such conduct. All the bridesmaids knew what was 
the matter. The people in the seat behind us were 
grinning at you. You were squiffy, spifBicated, pie- 
eyed; I know now what those words mean. When 
I think of it, it gives me the shame shivers down my 
spine. You've got to take your scolding, either now 
or in the morning. That other time, you remember, 
you said I was no sportsman because I held off at 
night, when you were en train, and then slammed 
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you after you had lost the train — in the cold, grey 
dawn. Still, if you want me to wait till morning — " 

" Hold on I " Roger cried. " FU take it now. But 
before you let loose on me, listen to what Gus said. 
* A little dignity ? ' he said. * An elephant would 
have more. When an elephant is going to get mar- 
ried, he kills every monkey in the forest for a mile 
around, and I wish to God I could 1 ' You hear that 1 
Me a monkey in the forest. Me of the banderlogl 
When they made me break my engagement with 
Grandfather Squaretail. That was why I got busy. 
Give a dog a bad name. I played the whole bag 
of monkey-tricks. I got Gus on the run so he 
wouldn't even let me check his baggage, for fear I'd 
put placards on it; wouldn't even tell me where he 
was going, for fear I'd bombard his address with 
bridal picture-cards. And all I tried to do was 
what any best man should. But we got even, the 
bridesmaids and I. Wait till he sees that baggage I 
I'm sorry, sister, if you had the shame shivers, but 
it really was up to me to buck up the dead rabbit. 
Now, what have you got to say? " 

Mary said nothing. 

** If you say monkey in the morning," Roger con- 
cluded, " you're a paper sport, and a tin-horn 
tooter." He pounded his head again into his pil- 
low, muttering, " close thine eyes on thoughts of joy- 
ance . . ." and slept the sleep of the just. 

Mary got up and turned out the light. 

In the morning they were awakened by the ex- 
pressman knocking on the door. It was late, but they 
had just time to dress and check their luggage. Break- 
fast they could get on the train. Mary gathered 
up her belongings and fled to the bath-room. Roger 
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instructed the man to take bags and tackle to the 
station. After he was shaved and bathed, he packed 
their toilet articles in Aunt Augusta's resplendent 
hand-kit, recently redeemed from pawn. 

When Mary was not looking, he drank a long 
draught of water from the tap; then he plucked up 
spirit to hum and whistle a fairly good imitation of 
his usual morning spirits. Not a word from Mary, 
not an accent, alluded to the evening before. Mary 
was not a paper sport. 

All of a sudden the morning face of Roger clouded 
to a dull grey dawn. He scanned every corner of 
the bare apartment, even the bath-room, and then 
made a strong-arm assault upon the closet doors. 
They held firm. Then he stood in the middle of the 
floor, holding his coat in one hand, his waistcoat in 
the other, and swore. 

It is said of some men that they swear delicately, 
artistically. But the most venturesome has never 
put down in black and white an example of the art 
profane. It does not exist. The vocabulary of ob- 
jurgation is pitifully small, hopelessly monosyllabic, 
eternally offensive. 

Mary was aghast. " Are you crazy? " she said. 
" ;^Atf/ is the matter? " 

"Matter?'* cried Roger. "Matter enough — 
trousers! '' 

All their clothes, except what they were taking 
with them, had been locked away in the closets. 
Their travelling suits had been laid out on the bed. 
Roger's suit was dark blue, and in the stress of the 
night before he had mistaken the trousers for his 
evening wear. Both pairs were now on their way 
to the station, together with the keys of the locked 
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closets. Long before the expressman could be re- 
called the Mayflower Limited would be gone. It 
was Friday, and in Maine there are no Sunday trains 
to the woods. Unless they caught the Limited they 
would be held up in civilisation, and two more days 
of their precious holiday would be sacrificed to the 
wedding. 

" Only nine days 1 " Roger lamented. " It's all 
up. Before we got to the Allagash it would be time 
to come back I" He became aware of dull pains 
in his head, and recited again the vocabulary of 
words of one syllable. 

" Stop 1 " Mary cried. 

For a moment their two minds held a single 
thought — that except for his misconduct yesterday 
they would not be in their present plight. In that 
moment Mary proved forever that she was a sports- 
man down to the ground. 

" There must be some way," she said. " Think I 
We must both of us think." 

" Think I " Roger echoed. " Can you think up a 
pair of trousers? " 

*' We can drive to the station in a taxi. It is so 
early no one will see you get in. When we are there, 
I can open the trunk, and you can put them on in the 
cab." 

Roger looked at his watch and groaned. There 
was not time to summon a cab. The whole world had 
turned to a dark-brown abomination. 

But Mary would not despair. " There must be 
some way I You know what you always say: there 
is no crisis in life that you can't come out of, with 
dignity and a sense of humour — a little dignity and 
a great deal of humour." 
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"A litde dignity — without pants 1 A sense of 
humour — without pants I " He sank down on the 
bare floor, still holding his coat and waistcoat. 

Mary's face brightened with inspiration. ** I 
have it 1 " she cried. 

" Have it your grandmother 1 Have you got a 
pair of pants?" 

*' I have my squirrel cloak I '* She produced the 
garment in triumph — an old, tan-coloured affair that 
in the woods was to be at once blanket and dressing- 
gown. 

Roger said a word of one syllable. 

But she was not to be cast down. When he was 
in college, she argued, had he not often appeared 
before the multitude in athletic panties — even be- 
fore her, when she was a young girl? Well, that 
was what he had on now — and he had a coat and 
waistcoat, too. Besides, her cloak would cover him 
almost to the knees. If he took the subway express, 
he could overhaul the wagon. The streets at this 
hour would be empty. As for the Subway, she would 
go with him, and stand in front of him so that no one 
could see him. 

Her plan was plausible and her courage heroic. 
" You are the gamest girl in Gotham," he said. 
** But if I go trouserless, I go trouscrless alone." 

By this time she had him on his feet and the squir- 
rel cloak about his shoulders. Beneath the skirt of 
it showed two rims of white, and below this his ath- 
letic calves in socks and garters. 

" It's not half so bad sTs those advertisements in 
the magazines," she encouraged him. " And think 
of your appointment with Grandfather Squaretail — 
of your whole year's vacation 1 " 
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Gathering the cloak together in front, he snatched 
up the travelling-kit and was gone. 

When Roger strode into Stuyvesant Square, it was 
half-past seven by St. George's clock. The streets, 
instead of being empty, were thronged with girls 
going from the East-side homes to work in the shops 
of Broadway. 

" Hinunel ! '* said a Yiddish maiden. " Iss it a 
man oder vooman ? " 

Roger blushed till his scalp-lock tingled, but he 
only hit up the pace. 

" Oh, Gladus," cried an Irish voice, " get on to 
the guy all dressed in his garters 1 " Then the two 
sang out in shrill unison: " Dicky-dicky-dout, your 
shirt-tail's out 1 " until he was beyond earshot. 

There wasn't a policeman in sight, thank heaven I 

All his life a troubled dream had haunted him 
of talking in one-half of his pajamas to a party of 
ladies in evening gowns; and in it he had always 
been able to maintain the aspect of unconscious dig- 
nity, while he argued the respective propriety of ex- 
posing legs and shoulders — until he awoke all bathed 
in perspiration. He had no such fortitude now, and 
no blessed awakening was possible. Shame burned 
in his cheeks like a fever. From that day he always 
knew in such dreams that he was not really awake. 

From time to time he met wayfarers of his own 
sex who stopped to look at him and grinned. His 
heart was fired with a desire to sandbag and rob each 
of them who possessed the inestimable treasure of 
trousers. And all of them did, confound them 1 

As he dashed down the Subway steps to the plat- 
form, fortune favoured him. The express was stand- 
ing ready, and the last few passengers were filing 
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into it. The platform master spied him and came 
toward him shouting ; but Roger dodged into the car 
just in time to escape the sliding door, and the train 
drew out. 

He had often complained of the crowding of the 
cars; but now, he had promised himself, it would 
cover his shame; no one ever saw a strap-hanger's 
legs. As it happened, however, his present journey 
was against the stream of traffic. The seats were 
barely filled, and most of the passengers were type- 
writers on their way from Brooklyn to uptown of- 
fices. The corners of the area at the end of the car 
were already occupied. Roger stood forth in full 
view. His feminine fur cloak alone was enough to 
attract attention, and presently, as the train thun- 
dered along, every eye within range was centred on 
him. 

" What the hell you doing here like that? " snapped 
the guard. 

Roger was mute with the sense of being a public 
offence. 

** You get off next station, see? " 

"All right," Roger assented meekly, though the 
thought was despair. Hope rose, however, when he 
realised that the next station was the Grand Cen- 
tral. 

One by one the white, illumined tiles of the local 
stations flashed by — Eighteenth Street, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-eighth — annihilating the handicap of 
the express-wagon. As the train dipped below the 
level at Thirty-third Street, Roger noticed a motherly- 
looking woman, holding a hand-net full of parcels 
from the market, who was eyeing him with special 
interest. As their glances met, she put down her 
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net, lurched toward him across the swaying car, took 
the cloak from his shoulders and caught it about his 
waist. 

" There, sonny I " she said. 

His legs were covered, but by the same token the 
neat modishness of the superior man was revealed. 
Except for a single detail, he looked the most dis- 
tinguished of gentlemen — down to the splendid 
hand-kit. There was a general titter, rising here 
and there to a laugh outright. 

" Thank you, Madam," said Roger, and the mod- 
est inclination of his head, the soft good breeding of 
his voice, convulsed even those who had hitherto re- 
membered their manners. 

As he gathered up his grip on approaching Forty- 
second Street, the entire carload shifted to the sta- 
tion side of the train to watch his debut on the plat- 
form. 

There was the usual throng jostling about the 
doors, but Roger went through it like a half-back, 
and leaped up the stairs with the cloak flying behind 
him, careless now of exposure. 

On the sidewalk beside the exit stood a policeman, 
his arms idly suspended from thumbs in his belt. 

Roger shot past him at a sprinter's speed. Half 
a block in front was the baggage-room. . He was a 
public nuisance, but he had the legs on the law. 

The first object that caught his eye was the ex- 
pressman, driving up to the baggage-room. 

Roger called out to him. The only response was 
from the policeman, lumbering behind. His cries 
to the expressman became a shout. It was answered 
by the policeman's whistle. In front of him another 
policeman hove in sight, responding to the call of the 
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whisde. As the two converged on him, Roger 
dodged into the baggage-room. 

There a momentous sight confronted him. The 
baggage-man, all of a grin, was laying out on the 
counter the trunks of Augustus and his bride, still be- 
decked with the white ribbons which Roger himself, 
with the aid of the bridesmaids, had tied on them in 
neat profusion as they left the house the night before. 
And there was the bridal elephant, too, eyeing the 
ribbons with weary disgust. 

Also the bride was there. Her face was averted 
from the grins of the baggage-men, so that she was 
the first to see Roger sans cullottes. A startled cry 
escaped her. 

Augustus turned with a glance of inquiry that was 
soon transformed into an infuriated glare. 

But the moment he saw our hero, our hero saw 
something that made his heart leap with joy. The 
expressman thumped down his own trunk upon the 
counter. 

" Thank Heaven 1 " cried. Roger, and made a dash 
for it past the portentous form of Augustus. 

Augustus caught him in two powerful arms, and 
gripped him with the strength of rage. " What do 
you mean," he snarled between set teeth, *' by putting 
that stuff on the baggage — and coming to laugh at 
us without pants? You infernal monkey 1 " 

Gripping his cousin by the neck, Roger braced 
firmly and threw him oflF. In the entire English lan- 
guage there was only one word that would have di- 
verted his thoughts from his long-lost, his priceless 
trousers. But Augustus had spoken it. " Idiot 1 " 
Roger said. ** You've made enough trouble with 
your chesty poses. Let me get my trousers I " 
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" m have you arrested for a public nuisance," 
shouted Augustus. 

Already the door had been darkened by the bulk- 
ing forms of the two policemen, and before Roger 
could put his key in the lock, four strong arms of the 
law laid hold of him. 

"What is he, clean dotty?" asked the one who 
had responded to the whistle. 

" Howld fast," the other cautioned. " He's got 
pipes in his garret all right, all right — crazy as a 
loonl" 

Roger expostulated, explained; but together they 
haled him forth to the street. " It's the ding-dong 
wagon for yours," said one of them, conclusively, 
" and a through ticket for the bug-house." 

And now enters the real heroine of this tale. Miss 
Kathleen Quinlan that had been, and Mrs. Augustus 
Rarrish as she was, had looked with pity on the 
plight of our hero. With a swish of her skirts she 
overtook the policemen and was pleading his cause. 
The gentleman, she explained, was Mr. Roger Jaf- 
fray, her husband^s cousin and best man, but other- 
wise quite sane. 

" Then what does he want here like that? " the po- 
liceman demanded. 

" I want my trousers," said Roger. 

" It is only a wedding-party joke," said Mrs. Au- 
gustus Rarrish. 

" Joke nothing 1 " Roger cried. " I want my 
trousers." 

" Sure, that ye do," the policeman assented. 
" Take my advice and go home and git 'em ! " 

" But they're there, in the trunk," he said; " I tell 
you, they're there in the trunk 1 " 
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Then was exemplified once and for all time the 
superlative value of discipline, of training. Nurse 
Quinlan that had been spoke her mind to the guardi- 
ans of the law as if they had been hospital orderlies, 
and they stood aside. 

He who should have been her lord and master 
took her forcibly by the arm, and between clenched 
teeth commanded her not to forget that she was his 
wife. 

" Augustus,'* she cried, " don't make yourself a 
worse idiot than you are, or the first thing I do — I 
will forget it 1 " 

Instinctively Augustus stepped back from her. 

Roger's fingers were fumbling excitedly with the 
lock of his trunk. Kathleen took the key from him, 
calmly inserted it, turned it, and raised the lid. 

There on the top of the tray was the cause of so 
much woe. The sight of a sail to a shipwrecked 
mariner is no more welcome than was the feel of 
the blue serge as Roger clutched it. But on him 
also Mrs. Augustus Rarrish exerted her sway. She 
took the trousers in her own bridal hands, shook 
them out, and commanding Roger to sit on the 
baggage-counter, held them wide open by the sus- 
pender buttons. 

" This is an outrage ! " thundered Augustus. 

Mrs. Augustus held out each leg of the trousers 
for Roger in the precise manner prescribed by the 
Presbyterian Hospital. Roger fairly leaped for- 
ward as he slid into them. 

A crowd had gathered in the baggage-room, and, 
as the tale of what had happened passed from lip to 
lip, a series of guffaws smote the ceiling. 

Roger paid no heed to it, nor to the muttered 
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curses and fierce imprecations of his step^ousin. 
" Quick, baggage-master," he said, " Fve got to 
check my luggage." 

"And what about my luggage?" exclaimed Au- 
gustus. " I've got to catch that Mayflower Lim- 
ited." 

When Roger had appeared on the scene, it tran- 
spired, Augustus had been in dispute with the offi- 
cials. His beribboned baggage was overweight; it 
was necessary to put it on the scales and calculate 
the precise amount to be charged for the excess. 
Now there was aot time for this. 

" But unless I catch the Limited," Augustus thun- 
dered, " I shall be held up at Portland two days. 
There is no train for the woods on Sunday." 

For Roger it was a moment of bitter temptation. 
Except for Augustus's idiocy, he would himself have 
attended to the baggage yesterday afternoon. What 
was his duty now? After all, he was his cousin's 
best man, and had kissed the red lips of the bride — 
and that was now the least of her claims upon inti- 
macy and consideration. "Will four tickets cover 
the lot?" he asked. 

" Sure will they," said the baggage-master. 

Roger held out his tickets, and they were duly 
punched. 

" Oh, thank you," said Mrs. Rarrish. 

"Thank you, Kathleen 1" said Roger. "You 
are an eternal corker." 

Augustus glared. If he had had the proboscis 
which by nature belonged to him, he would have 
snapped Roger's head from his shoulders. But, sub- 
mitting to his deformity, he grasped his bride by the 
arm and hurried her to the train. 
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It was then that Mary appeared. 

At the sight of her Roger's heart fell. " I don't 
suppose you could check my traps on these tickets 
now ? " he inquired. 

" Lose my job," the man answered laconically. 
** But when the boss comes I'll explain the matter of 
the pants, and he'll do it all right." 

"Unfortunately," said Roger, "I'm off for the 
Maine woods, too — only, it seems, I'm not en train 
this morning." 

Across the street in the hotel tears mingled with 
Mary's breakfast. Roger pleaded and comforted 
in vain. She could only remember that the labours 
of midsummer were before him, worn out as he was; 
that their dream of woods and streams and hemlock 
beds were again twelve months in the future. There 
was a sob in her voice as she spoke of Grandfather 
Squaretail. 

" But everything can be borne," he protested, 
" with dig — " He paused a moment, and then con- 
cluded — "with dignity, humour, and trousers." 

The dimples began burrowing up into Mary's 
cheeks, and even the sad look in her eyes gave way 
to a smile. 

He saw his advantage, and leaped to his feet. 
"Trousers," he said. "Do you see them? The 
most precious thing in the world! You can live 
without uncles, or cousins, or aunts; but a civilised 
man cannot live without — trousers! And I put 
these on with the help of the elephant's bride." 
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The old Square on which they lived was the haunt 
of mothers from the neighbouring slums, each with 
her brood of children. Day by day, as Mary sat 
with her sewing by the window, she watched them 
— watched them so closely that she came to know 
them better, perhaps, than many people of her own 
world. 

With regard to one of the mothers Roger shared 
her interest. Every morning, as they went out to 
the subway together, he eyed her closely. Some- 
where, he was sure, he had met her; his mind was 
haunted with half memories — scattered echoes of 
a time long past that struggled to make themselves 
whole. This woman was pale, worn, sad-eyed; but 
the memories that vexed him were of something stri- 
dently confident and assertive. 

One morning in autumn he stopped short and con- 
fronted her. " Am I mistaken," he said, " or are 
you — the Mamie I met one evening, three summers 
ago?" 

"Yes, Mr. Jaffray," she said, rising, " — Mrs. 
Cleary now." 

"And I am Mrs. JaflFray," said Mary. "The 
children — I congratulate you. They are splen- 
didl" 

The adjective was more kindly than accurate. 

"7 
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The oldest child was lean and pasty-faced, and eyed 
them with vague, childish suspicion. The next was 
fat, in a flabby, unhealthy way; and, for all that he 
could scarcely toddle, he was bow-legged and wore 
braces. The baby lay asleep in the carriage, show- 
ing a face of muddy blue wax. 

" They haven't been quite well," said Mrs. Cleary. 
** We've had a bit of bad luck. But with food and 
fresh air, the doctor says, they'll soon be as fine as 
anybody's children." 

" I'm sure they will ! " Mary exclaimed, running 
her fingertips lightly over the cheeks of the sleeper. 
" They all look so interesting, and so dear 1 " 

" Oh, my prophetic soul," said Roger as they 
passed on. " Already three of 'em — and I pre- 
dicted that Mamie was bound toward the pseudo- 
intellectual life, and bridge! " 

A silence fell upon them that lasted until, at the 
hood of the subway station, they said good-bye. It 
was so short a time since they had laughed at the 
Cleary pretensions in a superior way 1 

That very morning, as it happened, Betty Stuy- 
vers asked Mary to lunch at the club and stay for a 
lecture. ** The subject is called Eugenics," Betty 
said. " What in the world do you suppose it means ? 
I'll look it up this minute. They say it's quite im- 
proper, and that everyone is going to be talking 
about it." 

As they entered the Assembly Room, Sally Keat- 
ing joined them. The lecturer was already leaning 
over his little pulpit. 

" He looks like a doormat ! " said Betty. She 
wrinkled her tip-tilted nose pugnaciously, for she had 
been to the dictionary. 
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His face was, it is true, peculiar. Over his freck- 
led skin patches of sandy hair straggled in the most 
unlikely places — under his sunken cheekbones and 
on the tip of his nose; but there were bald spots on 
either side of his chin and in the midst of his cheek 
whiskers. 

"A worn-out doormat 1 " said Sally. 

Mary did not smile. There was something buoy- 
ant, optimistic, in the simian little man that inter- 
ested her strangely. 

'' He does look like a doormat," she said, ^' and 
a very threadbare doormat; but I can still see the 
word WELCOME across the face of him 1 " 

The lecture expounded a set of ideas long familiar 
to sociologists, if not to his fashionable hearers. 
The advance in our knowledge of bacterial diseases 
has reduced the death rate some twenty per cent, 
within a generation; but in doing so it has added 
mainly to the number of those whom nature, untam- 
pered with, would have obliterated as unfit. Similar 
advances in the treatment of the criminal and the 
insane have similarly added to the number of moral 
and mental degenerates. And with these forlorn 
beings the rule is large families. The whole tend- 
ency of modern civilisation is to defeat the proc- 
esses of nature which have kept the race strong and 
pure. Among those who are naturally fit, mean- 
while, the aristocracy of biology — and here the 
bright little eyes of the lecturer darted from face to 
face among his audience of well born and well bred 
women — the birth rate has steadily declined. Just 
as surely as a family rises in the scale of living — 
becomes physically sounder and mentally more able 
— it tends to become sterile. The native American 
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^v)u which framed our free institutions and still 
UMuUv administers them, is positively dying out. In 
A gcwcration or two it will have vanished. Between 
iHihlic philanthropy and private selfishness, we have 
^y^i^^j xht engines of nature. Evolution has be- 
\\vn\c devolution. The last word the little lecturer 
imMtounccd with an impish grin, as if its derivation 
\^^rt straight from Satan. "The one great ques- 
tuMl of the twentieth century," he said, *' is whether 
the race of the future is to be bred from the slums 
or from the vital aristocracy. And the answer rests 
with you women ' " ^ 

lie glanced about him. The silence was un- 

hrt^ken. 

Betty Stuyvers put her lips to Mary's ear. " I 
wipe my feet on your doormat!" she whispered. 
** If he has children of his own, I don't see how he 
tells *em apart from half a dozen scrubbing 
brushes 1 " 

" If I read your faces rightly," the lecturer said, 
** you are asking whether I have children. I haven't 
— Lord bless you, nol I myself throw back far 
enough biologically. They would be a nest of little 
silky-haired monkeys. Now I long to have a nest 
of silky-haired monkeys; but I deny the longing in 
the interests of the race." 

There were smiles of triumph and derision. 

" But with you it is different I You are proud to 
trace your line back to the ladies of the colonies, to 
the heroes who fought the Revolution. You are 
bred from men and women who lived on the heights 
of spiritual endeavour. Yet when the land cries out 
for nobler and still nobler citizens you are deaf. To 
"he eugenist the true mark of nobility Is not to pos- 
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sess birth but to confer birth; he demands that this 
mark of nobility be granted to those, and to those 
only, who arc qualified by the health and efficiency of 
their lives to be parents to the generation to come. 
When parenthood is recognised as the chief privi- 
lege of society, the ultimate badge of nobility, you 
women will be as eager to have children as you are 
now eager to escape them." 

He paused. The silence was becoming ominous. 

" I am of course familiar with the feminist argu- 
ment," he went on hurriedly. " You denounce the 
modem world as a man-made world — point to the 
fact that by the invention of machinery men have 
taken over the industries which, for untold centuries, 
you have pursued in the household. You say that 
you have been reduced to the condition of women in 
an oriental harem — that you have become, as one 
of you has expressed it, sex-parasites. To regain 
the full stature of your womanhood, you urge, you 
must regain the labour that is your birthright, in 
market place and forum. Now with all that makes 
for the liberty, the efficiency, the dignity of any hu- 
man being the eugenist has full sympathy. Let 
every labour be thrown open to women by which 
they and the world can profit — and on the most 
favourable possible conditions. There will always 
be spinsters : let them spin 1 Yet in the modem or- 
ganisation of industry the eugenist sees no tyranny, 
no theft, but an orderly and beneficent evolution. 
You wives who should be mothers might as well de- 
mand the prehensile tails of the dear little monkeys 
to whom we are all related as the old household in- 
dustries, or even their modern equivalent. There is 
one labour which is, and must always remain, your 
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exclusive privilege; and it must always be a labour 
of the home. The advance of civilisation has re- 
lieved you of other duties precisely in order that you 
may pursue this one with your full powers of heart 
and mind and body. Men have taken from you 
with one hand in order that they may give more 
liberally with the other. They have made you in- 
dependent in your leisure and socially all-powerful, 
like queens. Yet, while you renounce the high privi- 
lege they have given you, you fill the land with mur- 
murs, denouncing them." 

Again he paused rhetorically. There were women 
present who had spoken of these things in softly 
lighted drawing-rooms before the socially elect, and 
from soap boxes on the street corner. Each and 
all of such charges, as one of them had declared, they 
could answer in their sleep, or under an anaesthetic. 
They were now looking eagerly to one another as 
if enquiring which was to deliver the first blow. 

In the nick of time the eugenist returned to the 
attack. " In a former generation," he said, " a 
poet sang the sorrows of Miss Flora MacFlimsey of 
Madison Square. With a full armoury of Parisian 
gowns, you remember, she lamented that she had 
nothing to wear. The Flora MacFlimsey of to-day 
laments that she has nothing to do. Your menfolk 
have given you means and leisure — art and letters, 
health and liberty. The greatest privilege in the 
world, the greatest labour, is open to you on terms 
such as women have never enjoyed in all the history 
of the race. It positively cries out to be done! 
You might, if you chose, be mothers of generations 
of citizens who are biologically fit, prepare them to 
rule the world in righteousness forever. Yet while 
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you bewail the futility of your life and curse men as 
the cause of it, you allow the future to be recruited 
from weaklings and degenerates. You are indeed 
unproductive — sex-parasites ; but the fault is with 
you yourselves, who have chosen to be so." 

The impending storm was about to break. The 
lecturer tucked his fobbed watch beneath his belt, 
ducked a farewell to right and left, and pattered out 
at the door. 

On the instant the room was filled with a babble 
of excited protest. It was a case of esprit d'escalier; 
but if the doormat had lingered on the metaphorical 
front steps he would have been reduced to a hand- 
ful of tow. 

Unnoticed in the babble Mary slipped out and 
sped down the avenue, too eager in her self-question- 
ing to listen to the discussion that raged behind her. 

As she came into Stuyvesant Square, Mamie was 
again on the bench, giving her children their after- 
noon airing. Mary had no conscious intention of 
eliciting the mother's story ; it was only that her sym- 
pathies were quick and warm, and the subject so near 
the hearts of both. 

In the first year of their marriage, Mrs. Cleary 
said, her husband had lost his job. With the child 
coming, this meant despair; and to Cleary despair 
meant drink. He became loud-mouthed, anarchistic, 
idle. Their friends had helped as best they could; 
but often there was no food, and sometimes the 
landlord had turned them on the street. Yet the 
children kept coming. 

" I ought to 'a' known," said Mrs. Cleary. 
" Some one had' a right to tell mc. But my mother 
was scared 0' the priest" 
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There were vestiges in what she said of the lost 
ideal of her girlhood — of a flat and a servant, of 
social life and now and again the theatre. But for 
the most part she looked at the realities of living 
squarely and not without feminine courage, even 
cheerfulness. The maternity hospital had always 
a bed for her; the orthopedic people were mak- 
ing little Jimmy's legs straight; in summers they 
all had fresh-air excursions, and once a whole week 
in the country. When the time came there would 
be the schools. Best of all, Cleary had a good job 
now — fifteen dollars a week — and there was hope 
that he would keep it. Life had been harder than 
she had foreseen, and still it seemed to her ugly. 
But to Mary it was clear that she was happier than 
if everything had gone as she hoped. 

" Here I've been talking on of myself," said Mrs. 
Cleary, as Mary rose to go, " and not a word about 
you. Have you children of your own? " 

" No," said Mary. 

" And youse such a fine young couple. What a 
pityl " She meant it, and meant it kindly; yet in 
her tone there was an obvious sense of superiority. 

As Mary said good-bye, pleas of self-justification 
rose in her mind which, she had often told herself, 
were sufficient. Even to marry had been an act of 
courage, for, though born and bred to the best, mar- 
riage had reduced them to this borderland of the 
slums. If any one in her world were justified, surely 
it was she I 

Yet her conscience smote her. In her life as she 
had looked forward to it, children had always held a 
central position. Her mother had begun in the 
garden, when the heads of the roses still blo$som94 
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above her, by telling the honeyed mating of the flow- 
ers, so casually and so effectively arranged by the 
bee. As a young girl love had appealed to her 
mainly, to be sure, as romance, and somewhat also 
as the prelude to her practical establishment in life; 
but, thanks to the clean outwardness of her parents* 
thinking and speaking, it had appealed to her most 
of all as the means of self-realisation, in her personal 
life and in relation to the world. 

Compared to Cleary's pay, their income was a 
fortune; yet the children of Mamie were to inherit 
the future I 

When she came into her little drawing room it 
had become a new world. Hitherto she had been 
painfully aware that there were holes in the ancient 
rugs, and that a full half of the furniture stood in 
obvious need of the cabinet maker; but now it all 
seemed beautiful to her as never before, deeply as 
she loved her home. For she realised that the 
standard of living which it symbolised, and only 
that, stood between her and the impulses of her 
heart. 

As she sank in a chair before the window, vigor- 
ous shouts came in through the iron grating. Over 
there beyond the borderland children were possible 
— for the most part ruddy children, joyous children. 
The minutes sped by, and still she sat with folded 
hands and brooded. 

As twilight began to fall, the venerable rector of 
their church descended from his car and, unsteady 
with age, tottered through their little area and rang 
the bell. He never failed in a yearly call upon the 
ladies of his parish. A friendly soul he was, much 
loved by them all for his native optimism, and for 
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the genial way in which he ignored the less consoling 
aspects of religion. 

Mary's feeling for the church was quite normal; 
indeed, she had more of it than many of her friends. 
And Roger's was by no means lacking. Litde as 
they could afford it, they had regularly paid the rent 
of the family pew, which was one of Roger's few 
inheritances from his forefathers. When they went 
to church they both enjoyed it, and quite often they 
did go. 

" Let me see,'* said the rector, as he sat down. 
*' How long is it since I married you? " 

Mary told him. 

" To be sure, to be sure," he ruminated. " You 
have children?" Every year he asked this, as an- 
other might begin with the weather. It was a tradi- 
tion of his elder generation. 

Hitherto Mary had answered, " Not yet," and 
they had passed to other topics. But now a word 
of Mamie's obtruded itself — the priest. She won- 
dered. . . . "We can't afford children," she said. 

The good man raised his eyebrows; but the cause 
of his distress, it appeared, was not what she had 
said but her tone in saying it. " Modern life," he 
remarked, sympathetically. " The high cost of liv- 
ing." Then he did speak of the weather. 

" But I want to know," said Mary, still in her 
dogged tone, " what is the teaching of the church? " 

His first thought, apparently, was that she had 
asked what It taught about the weather. As her 
true meaning dawned on him, his blanched face 
turned slowly to a waxen pink. " My dear young 
lady I '* he said. " My dear young lady I " 

In modern life the consulting room has taken the 
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place of the confessional — to the great advantage 
of medicine, which has given up pills for psychology. 
Diagnosis begins with the soul. But Mary had 
made her own diagnosis. She not only knew that 
she was sick, but where; and in good set terms she 
explained the plight she was in, ending with a ques- 
tion, point blank. But apparently there was a mis- 
take somewhere; for as she did this she noted that 
the pink flush deepened. 

" The teaching of the church," said the rector, " is 
— ah 1 — of course against any interference, so to 
speak, with the course of nature." 

There was a slight pause, and then he spoke of 
the great success of their foreign mission, In which 
he was deeply interested. 

As he groped up the steps of the area, he was 
shaking his head. Modern life, modern life I He 
was still shaking his head when the chauffeur helped 
him Into the car. 

In time Mary came to realise that there was a cer- 
tain humour in the situation. The number of young 
married people in the church was considerably less 
than the number of elders; and among the younger 
folk the number of children was negligible. In an- 
other generation or so, if the church continued to 
stand by the course of nature, it would consist solely 
of its foreign mission. 

There was one person to whom Mary felt that she 
might turn — before whom from the start she had 
longed to lay her questioning. Her mother was the 
soul of all that is maternal, and at the same time 
resolute In facing the facts of life. Yet somehow 
she had hesitated. She and her sister Ellen were 
the only children, and had been bom in the first years 
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of their parents* marriage. There was a tragedy in 
her mother's life which she had often vaguely sensed 
but had never clearly known. 

In the morning, when Roger left her at the hood 
of the subway, an irresistible impulse seized her. 
She passed on to the Pennsylvania station and took 
train for the university. 

" I expected," said Mrs. Easton, " to have such 
a lot of children I But you know what your father's 
income is." 

Mary did know. It was almost twice as much as 
Roger's. 

" Even with only you two, he has had to spend 
every spare hour writing text-books and magazine 
articles. And you know, as a young man he in- 
vented such wonderful things — promised to be a 
scientist of the very first order." 

Mary had not known this, and was equally sur- 
prised and delighted. 

" We never speak of it," said her mother, " never 
have the heart to speak. The simple fact is that he 
has been tied, hand and foot — by the three of us. 
I wouldn't have things different, nor he — not for 
the world 1 But from the hour in which I saw our 
lives clearly, there were no more children. Even 
then, as we have found, it was too late. His career 
has ended in pot-boiling — all the great things he 
might have done for the world." 

** And in our case?" 

Mrs. Easton opened wide her arms, and Mary 
went to her, as a child. " I know what it means to 
you. I know what it has meant to me — those 
others who could not be ! But wait, dear. I can't 
feel that you are called upon, not yet — not yet !" 
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Again in the twilight Mary was sitting by the win- 
dow. Wait! Had she not waited — year after 
year? How long must she wait — how long could 
she ? That day, for the first time, she felt old. 

Her father, it seemed, had started life with the 
most brilliant promise; but Roger had failed. She 
had thought of him as unlucky, merely. Yet might 
he not be really — lacking? The idea came to her 
as a shock, a little agony of pain ; for hitherto she had 
held fast to the inward illusion of their love. 

There comes a time when the most loyal of wives 
finds her life determined, circumscribed, by the na- 
ture and ability of her husband — a hard rock-bot- 
tom of fact which it is beyond human power to 
change. 

He was able, and he made friends easily among 
all sorts of men; in the face of repeated rebuffs, he 
had worked hard and steadily. That at least was 
true. She had believed that his courage was of a 
very high type, for he had met each bitter disap- 
pointment lightly, with a mocking laugh at fate. 
She had believed indeed that his courage was of the 
highest type of all, for he had been even more cheer- 
ful, as it seemed, for her than for himself. Now she 
wondered whether the thing she had admired were a 
mark of courage, or only a mark of levity. Life 
was a serious business, and perhaps if he had met it 
seriously . . . ? 

His key clicked in the lock and, striding in gaily, 
he swept her into his arms. **Why so pensive?" 
he laughed. *' Buck up ! It can't be as bad as all 
thatl" 

" Is there good news? " she asked, a trifle coldly, 
perhaps. " You seem very cheerful" 
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" No news. But sometimes I take a day of! and 
get cheerful just for the fun of it." He looked at 
her narrowly out of the corners of his eyes. A 
deeper shadow fell upon her. He turned away and 
took up the afternoon letters. 

Among them was a doctor*s bill. Their ancient 
Swedish maid of all work, Huldor, had been suffer- 
ing attacks of vertigo and sick headache which 
threatened to make it impossible to earn her living. 
Other physicians having failed, Mary had called on 
a nerve specialist. He had accomplished nothing, 
and this was his bill. 

Roger tilted his head at it comically. '' His spe- 
cialty is certainly nerve," he said. Then he threw 
open their check-book and glanced at the balance. 
" He*s a mind reader, too. He knew to the last 
dollar how much we've got in the world 1 " With 
the air of accomplishing a jest he wrote the check. 
Then he jumped up from the desk, threw his long, 
lithe limbs into a variety step, and burst into song, 
mocking their frugal life. 

" Every bittle-lit, added to got-you-what. 
Makes just a bitde-lit morel " 

He had been light comedian in his college theatri- 
cals, and only to look at the crook of his knee was 
like seeing the point of a joke. In spite of herself, 
she laughed. 

Mary had of late suspected Roger of economies in 
his luncheons. She rang for tea. Huldor came in 
with a service of old English silver. Roger swooped 
upon a slice of buttered bread. 

Huldor beamed on them, as she arranged the tray, 
with a smile of motherly affection. There were 
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lines of age and suffering in her face, but they could 
not mar the expression of strongly human if simple 
nature. It was such a face as the old Dutch painters 
delighted to bestow upon the madonna. 

" Huldor has been urging us to have children,** 
Mary said in a casual tone when the old woman had 
gone. 

" This is a philanthropic age. Every one is will- 
ing to help any one else to fulfil his duty to the 
state." 

" Huldor urged it on quite selfish grounds. She 
is alone in the world, and feels that old age is a 
. tragedy, without some one to care for." 

" Talleyrand preferred chess. You remember 
what he said to the young man who despised it? 
' Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous preparezf' Tell 
her that." 

" I don't think chess would interest Huldor. She 
says she wants something warm and squdgy to take 
in her arms." 

" Ehl " said Roger. " Is she serious? " 

" Huldor is never anything else. She warns us 
that we'll regret it in time, as she does. And she 
thinks so well of us as to regard it as a duty to the 
world." 

Roger gave her a sidelong glance that was at once 
keen and kindly. ** Sit down," he said, '* and tell 
me about this eugenical proposition. I've a hunch 
there's something more than Huldor in it 1 " 

She gave a little start at the directness of his at- 
tack, and also at his knowledge of the word that had 
been strange to her. They read the same books and 
the same newspapers; but his mind was the store- 
house of a surprising variety of information that 
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somehow passed her by. Always beneath the sur- 
face of his moods, she had felt instinctively that 
there was a fund of thought and feeling. But now 
she found herself wondering whether there were any 
real depth and body to it, or whether it was only a 
part of his light versatility. 

She told him at some length of the Doormat, and 
of the bomb he had hurled into his audience. She 
told it watching him from level eyes. 

A great deal would depend upon what he made of 
It. 

He looked at her quizzically. " Nobody 
laughed?" he demanded. "They were serious — 
deadly? Females of the species, one and all?" 

"And if we were?" 

He threw his head back and laughed straight up 
from his midriff. " Why, I'd give all my old shoes 
to see the little monkey in that childless but happy 
family!" 

Mary's backbone was beginning to stiffen. " You 
may remember," she said, still looking at him fixedly, 
" that you indulged in a prophecy about Mamie. It 
has come true — but not of her." 

Roger sobered before her gaze arid dropped his 
eyes. " Fact," he said simply. " She married the 
better man." In his tone was a sense of failure and 
a man's shame. 

She laid her arm on his shoulder, her cheek against 
his ear. " If I remember," she said, " Mamie was 
quite willing to walk on with you. I have never 
quite understood how I managed to get you away." 

He took her hand in gratitude and gave it a warm 
little pressure. " I've done a lot of thinking about 
this," he said. "That night I met Cleary and 
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Mamie — you remember my quest of the racial gen- 
ius, of the vital impulse ? Well, I think I know now 
where to find *em. Would you care to hear? " 

Her answer was to slip down from the arm of his 
chair and take his head in her arm. 
. " Your eugenical friend, I take it, is still where I 
used to be when I wrote those old stories — a pessi- 
mist and a satirist That is because he thinks only 
of the wives of the rich. In the whole country, how 
many people are there, do you suppose, who have an 
income even as large as ours? Less than one-half 
of one per cent. If all the rich in the land hadn^t a 
chick to the lot of *em it wouldn't make a difference 
in the vital statistics of one small fraction of a new- 
bom babe. In so far as the problem is a real prob- 
lem, it Is a problem of the vast middle classes; 
and the reason why the great mass of the mod- 
erately well-to-do no longer have children is — not 
that they don't want to — but that they simply can't 
afford it. In our blindness we have made it impos- 
sible." 

''/F^have?" 

" Precisely. This is a republic. What we are 
we have made ourselves. Our financial system is 
administered in behalf of one class, the rich. That 
is no news. But no one — not even those eugenical 
chaps, whose special business it is — has yet pointed 
out that our social system Is administered In behalf 
of another class, the poor. And the astonishing 
thing is that the vast majority of Americans belong 
to neither the one nor the other, but stand decently 
between them." 

" As we stand," said Mary, " I can't feel that we 
are so very decent. If Mamie Cleary knew we think 
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ourselves too poor, I am sure she would be scandal- 
ised." 

*^ But would she have the right to be scandalised? 
For her kind there are free maternity hospitals, free 
clinics and dispensaries, free parks and playgrounds, 
free baths and free outings in summer. There are 
free trades' schools by day and by night, free lectures 
and free music. It has even been urged that we 
serve free meals in the public schools. In the slums 
it is as easy as not to have children; and the family 
that has them is liberally aided by society. Yet the 
poor have least need of help ; for in their lives the 
industrial revolution has brought no vital change. 
Women are still economically productive in the 
household — and children out of it, as soon as they 
are through the grammar school. To-day, as in the 
patriarchal day and the day of household industries, 
a family is no burden — an economic asset, rather. 
And so, in the lower planes of living, the race still 
breeds with its age-old abundance. The slums 
swarm with the children of the ill-born, the ill-bred 
and ill-fed — who are to inherit the land of our free- 
dom." 

** Oh, it isn't just," Mary cried, " — to us or to the 
country ! " 

** It isn't even just to them — not in the long run. 
Those who rise into the middle class have, in times 
past, given the world its best blood. They have 
energy, ambition, intelligence — or they wouldn't 
rise. And they have the great incentive, for the 
whole world of growth and power is open to them 
and to their children. Yet between the upper mill- 
stone of the rich and the nether millstone of the poor 
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they are ground to pulp, snuffed out In the hour of 
their first triumph I " 

** But I don't understand," she said. *' A middle- 
class country snuffs out its middle classes ? " 

** Well I Let's see how it fares, in point of fact, 
with sober, competent people who aspire to rise — 
and raise children I Over nine-tenths of municipal 
taxes fall on real estate, which is to say upon rents. 
That is a heavy burden upon the shops and the 
homes of the moderately well-to-do. Income and 
outgo suffer alike that the poor may swarm on the 
municipal bounty. The national government, under 
a protective tariff, takes its share mainly out of food 
and clothing. Again the burden falls upon the fam- 
ilies of those who aspire ; for a bachelor is taxed only 
upon what he himself eats and wears, while a father 
is taxed upon as many as there are members of his 
household. Yet we are surprised that an increasing 
number of men prefer to lead single lives, and we 
search the streets and byways for the causes of pros- 
titution! If parents educate their children as mid- 
dle class parents aspire to — until eighteen, twenty- 
two, even twenty-five for those who study professions 
— then the parents continue to be taxed not only for 
what the children eat and wear but largely also for 
what is eaten and worn by their teachers. The more 
parents do for their children, in short — the greater 
their service to the race — the farther the state sets 
'em back for it. And when we find a falling birth- 
rate among the well-born and well-bred, we scold our 
women because they don't do their duty by the fu- 
ture ! " 

He paused for breath and smiled up at her. ** I 
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don't want to talk your head off; but there's a lot 



more. . . . ' 



"Oh, I can stand itl" she laughed. ** Do you 
know, I had begun to think you weren't really serious 
about such things. Why have you never spoken of 
them?" 

" For the same reason, I suppose, that Bobby Van 
won't talk religion. One doesn't put salt on his 
own sore spots. Well, I have been thinking a lot 
about the income tax. That is an engine which we 
might develop to a great power in behalf of race 
culture; but, in all the discussion of the subject has 
the idea ever been suggested ? Three thousand dol- 
lars a year is riches for a bachelor; but he pays no 
tax on it — and under the new tariff will be largely 
relieved of the old tax on food and clothing. Peo- 
ple who are married are given an exemption of a 
thousand dollars more. That is scant justice, for 
a wife at least doubles a man's expenses. Thus the 
tax, in effect, penalizes marriage. And it takes not 
the least thought of the middle class woman who 
wants to have, and to educate, children. For her, 
four thousand is a very inadequate income; yet she 
is still taxed by the tariff on food and clothing for 
her babies; and if there is more than four thousand 
income that is taxed also. 

" To have any relation to the vital needs of Ac 
moment, the income tax should be revised from the 
ground up. Single persons should be taxed on every 
dollar above what is needed to keep body and soul 
together — above an exemption, say, of a thousand 
dollars, instead of three thousand. This tax 
shouldn't be at all to discourage celibacy, but to 
raise a justly distributed revenue. To encourage 
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marrying, the income of a couple, even if they are 
childless, should be tax-free on a more liberal amount 
— say two thousand dollars. For each child an ex- 
emption should be granted of a full thousand, up to 
six or seven thousand dollars; and this exemption 
should continue as long as the child is being educated 
at the charge of the parents. Such a tax, inciden- 
tally, would provide far more revenue and a far more 
equitably distributed revenue, for it would be levied 
not merely upon the rich but also on those of the 
moderately well-to-do who make no vital contribu- 
tion to the national welfare. 

" Under present conditions a middle class father 
mortgages his future — his best work in the world. 
The mother faces not only an ordeal of life and 
death but a strong probability that she and all who 
are dearest to her will be disclassed — turned back- 
ward to the soil or the slums. Many, it is true, still 
have a child or two ; but to do so is no longer an act 
of happy, normal functioning but a deed of rare 
personal heroism. Until the present order is revised 
from the ground up, young men will still find their 
mates in the street by night; and married women 
will have no better use for their new leisure than 
what is called society and culture. And the future 
of our republic will continue to be recruited from the 
slums." 

" Oh — ohi '' said Mary. " It makes me want to 
smash things I " 

" Me too I And here, I take it, you have the 
true cause, the deepest wellspring, of the so-called 
feminist uprising — and the reason why its most pas- 
sionate champions are not of the poor but of the 
middle classes. Through all the unrecorded aeons 
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of biology, our ancestors have had children and 
reared them — without one break in the age-old line. 
They have followed the vital impulse, to their own 
profit and to the profit of the race. Now, for the 
first time, women well-born and well-bred are bereft 
of labour — reproductive as well as productive. 
When the storm rages, there is somewhere a void 
to be filled. All the familiar talk of the tyranny of 
man, of the equality of the sexes, is only the cry of 
the wind in the trees, its howling among the ledges 
that stand in its way. The true secret of the storm 
is in the void beyond. Let any one listen and he 
will hear the deep cry of our women : * Let us too 
suffer and create. Give us back our labour; give us 
back our children 1 ' " 

With this, even Roger's powerful and capacious 
lungs were empty. 

" I'll never doubt again," said Mary, " that you 
can be serious 1 " 

** Well, at least you have it all now — the vital im- 
pulse behind our modern futility and unrest. And 
my old editor was right! The man who interprets 
it fully to our generation will have the world's love 
and gratitude." Then he looked at her, tenderly. 
" Meantime, if you ask me, the woman is in the 
rights of it who hesitates, even refuses, to have chil- 
dren." 

Mary sat some time in silence. ** But, Roger 
dear," she ventured at last, " suppose leisure and cul- 
tivation, society and all that sort of thing, only make 
her brood and be wretched ? Suppose she just wants 
'em and wants 'em? " 

In either eye a large tear glistened, but above the 
comer of her mouth a faint dimple played. Pathos 
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and the gentlest humour mingled with the spirit of 
high adventure. 

Huldor entered and announced dinner. At table 
they talked lightly of indifferent things. 

As they followed the coffee into the drawing room 
Bobby Van came in. They had not seen him since 
the affair of Miss Meikelham. 

" Well," he said, " how's life on the ragged 
edge?*' 

Roger considered a moment, and then came out 
with it. ** Not so ragged as it would be if we had 
children. . I've been telling Mary that she has made 
a mesalliance — that all moderately well-to-do peo- 
ple, nowadays, disclass themselves, more or less, 
when they get married.'* 

" It is easier over yonder," said Bobby, tilting his 
head toward the Square. Then he looked at them 
with an amused impatience. ** What's got into you 
people? I used to come here to forget my trou- 
bles." 

" Don't take a walk, postman," said Mary, " — 
not unless you want to ! " 

But the subject, it appeared, was on Bobby's mind 
also. 

He had entered the ministry out of a very 
real love of the life of the spirit; and he had taken 
up his work among the poor in obedience to a strong 
instinct of human sympathy. To him the things 
which Roger saw only in large outlines, from a dis- 
tance, were familiar day by day, in minute detail. 
He was deeply loved by the poor, and highly es- 
teemed by the church up town that supported his 
work. There were already those who urged that 
the present rector be retired and Van Antwerp given 
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his place. Yet the more he saw of both ends of 
Christian charity the more he thought; and his think- 
ing had convinced him, with ever increasing force, 
that its basic principles are unsound. 

** What arc we all coming to ? " said Roger at 
last. " What's to be the upshot ? " 

" It is written," said Bobby, ** that the bulwark 
of health in mankind is in the diseases which nature 
has given us — that, when we pluck them back, the 
futile and the spent, from the valley of the shadow 
of death, we cast a blacker cloud upon those who 
were born for sunshine and the ripening seed." He 
paused a moment, and then went on, the fires kindling 
in his eyes: " It is written that they, the deformed, 
prostrated and wrecked from birth — they, the 
weakest — are those who most threaten our life. 
We nourish them on our utmost bounty, and they 
swarm like vermin among us. In the end they will 
overwhelm us — and the strength with which they 
will overwhelm us is the strength of our own loins." 

As he spoke the fire leaped in his eyes; his voice, 
low and rich, took on the colour of passion. He 
sprang to his feet and paced the room. 

" Those who are ablest among us give their years 
and their strength to gain riches. But the wealth 
of a nation, the true wealth, is not money; it is men. 
Our treasures are barren, our institutions sterile, our 
arts vain; for the generation that has made them is 
killing its own seed — the hope of a race to come 
that shall be its worthy heir ! " 

An imp danced in Roger's eyes, for he recognised 
a clear echo of the thinking of Nietzsche. " Is that 
in the Bible ? " he asked. 

The lean, glowing face of Van Antwerp clouded, 
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and the fire in his eyes went out. He smiled sar- 
donically. '* Not yet," he said, and departed. 

" Dear heart,** Mary cried, " how could you I 
Don't you see the poor lad is tortured ? ** 

** I saw, dear, that he was torturing you. And 
I had such hopes we might cheer you I Doesn't any- 
thing help? Do you want 'em and want 'em, and 
just can't do without? " 

Her chin dropped so that the most he could see 
of her face was the tip of her nose. 

** Very well, then," he said, and his voice really 
did sound confident. '' I think I can make it possi- 
ble ; and I will see to the matter at once." 

She looked up at him, incredulous. 

A slant smile flickered on his sensitive mouth. 
"Why, it's this way. For a long time I've been 
making up my mind to give the head of the firm a 
little surprise — an opportunity to boost my salary. 
With ten dollars a week more . . ." 

Her face clouded, as if he had wilfully mocked 
her. 

'* Why," he gaily protested, ** a man can't expect 
a raise without asking for it. It simply isn't done I 
Just watch me I And, by Jove, there's an even 
chance it will be a young lady who comes to live with 
us. Then your nose will be broken I " 

The next morning when they parted at the subway 
station Mary took a car up town. 

That evening she reported that Susy Armstrong 
had given her work, and a salary. If Roger's plan 
succeeded, she could resign in good time. If not, 
she would at least have less leisure to sit in the win- 
dow and watch the more fortunate women in the 
Square. 
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The problem of Roger's " raise " proved more 
difficult. 

The ancient establishment of Roger Jaffray & 
Company was in Beekman Street, in a building the 
cast-iron, classical front of which, at once rigid and 
Corinthian, dated it as of the period following the 
Civil War. Inside, it seemed ages older. A dust 
as of centuries lay upon cobwebbed walls and shelves, 
even on the black-walnut furniture. In an attempt 
to bring some semblance of order into the safety 
vault, Roger had dug up a bunch of legal papers ad- 
dressed to his great grandfather and bearing postage 
stamps of the days when the mails were carried by 
private companies. The name of his father, his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather was now his 
name. It had given him a start and a little thrill to 
find it on all those century-old, yellowed documents. 
But his position in the ofEce was that of the lowest 
subordinate. 

The reason for this had no doubt once seemed 
sufficient. His father and uncle had divided be- 
tween them the two chief traits of the family. One 
had been as gay and light-hearted as the other was 
pragmatical. Pleasing reminders of Roger's sire 
were extant in the person of Van Renssalaer Charl- 
ton, who for forty years had been head of the cor- 
respondence department in which Roger was now 
clerk. The two elders had been classmates in col- 
lege and convivial cronies at the club; and the fact 
that Charlton had survived to tell the tale was ap- 
parently due to some inherent superiority of his liver. 
Not that the elder Roger Jaffray had been at all a 
drunkard. His habits were those of his generation. 
Corinthian gaiety had been the keynote of his na- 
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ture, as of the front of the building he had erected. 
But he was less fortunate in the fact that his con- 
stitution had not been cast in iron. Sturtevant Jaf- 
fray had been made of stuff that was at least solider, 
and though junior partner had borne himself as re- 
sponsible head of the firm. Roger's father had, in 
fact, stood half humorously in awe of his younger 
brother. As Charlton was fond of relating, he had 
always kept a pair of goloshes hidden beneath his 
desk, so that at the witching hour of the cocktail he 
could steal away to the club unreproved. 

Whatever conscience he may have felt for the 
light-heartedness of his own life took the form of 
a sense of responsibility for his son. Vicariously 
he was prudence itself. In little Roger gaiety and 
whimsical good humour had always been more evi- 
dent than the serious side of the family character. 
Ultimately the boy would come into a major share of 
the firm's capital; but the father had so framed his 
will that during Sturtevant's lifetime Roger's inher- 
itance was held in trust. There should be no more 
gumshoe escapes from plodding regularity I 

Plodding regularity is not, however, the sole 
requisite of business success. Sturtevant Jaffray was 
the epitome of all that is bad in conservatism. Un- 
til quite recent memory he had resisted the type- 
writer. He still spent a good part of his energies 
in lamenting the decay of the beautiful art of long 
hand; and the rest he devoted to an old glass pen, 
with which he wrote manifold letters in flimsy to 
their chief customers — letters which were pompous 
and dull, and otherwise mainly superfluous. 

Young as Roger was in the ways of business, he 
was already aware that there was not a single idea 
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in the policy of the house beyond those which his 
uncle had found there a generation ago — and that 
not a postage stamp left the office which the head of 
the firm did not keep tabs on. As the dust of ages 
lay on the office shelves, so, Roger began to perceive, 
dry rot was eating into the heart of the old house. 
Realising this, he chafed for the time when he could 
get his own hands on it. 

Just at present, however, his mind was occupied by 
a more immediate project. 

This question of a raise has extraordinary power 
to agitate the masculine breast. No test in life is 
one-half as concrete and tangible. If the demand 
is granted, a man's worth stands acknowledged, and 
the book of his worldly circumstance is edged with 
gold ; but if it is refused he stands convicted of both 
mediocrity and presumption — and the cloud of his 
fate has not even a silver lining. Roger had never 
before placed himself thus at the bar of judgment; 
and, in spite of the easy assurance he had put on be- 
fore his wife, his heart, as he awaited the coming of 
his judge, was the battleground of fierce passions. 
The bare possibility of a refusal filled him with rage. 
In anticipation he dramatized the interview — im- 
provised scenes in which he shone with brilliant re- 
tort and invective. There was no limit to the words 
of scorn which, in imagination, he heaped upon the 
still unsuspecting head of Sturtevant Jaffray. 

On the stroke of ten his uncle came in, and, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, was lost in 
his private office. 

Mr. Jaffray was of the bovine temperament, in 
which long periods of lethargic mildness give way 
spasmodically to insensate fury. There is a pop- 
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ular idea that the way to get the better of a bull Is 
to take him by the horns, and there may be some- 
thing in this — If one Is able to hold on long enough. 
Roger was aware that his present business was in 
the nature of a red rag. But by this time he was 
inwardly raging with mimic passions, and resolutely 
bent upon tackling the horns. 

A circumstance developed, however, which in all 
his hectic imaginings, he had not foreseen. His 
uncle gave him his friendliest salutation — a soft 
snort of animal contentment. It startled Roger 
quite out of his resolution, and he made his request 
with the modesty of demeanour that was natural to 
him. The answer was that other kind of snort, and 
it came so suddenly that Roger's courage drooped, 
and his vocabulary limped. 

" You have no need of so much," said Mr. Jaf- 
fray. 

" But unfortunately I have," Roger managed to 
say, though he felt as if various vital organs were 
collapsing inside him. 

** How so? " his uncle demanded. 

To speak the simple truth to such a man was im- 
possible. Roger searched for an answer in a wildly 
disordered brain. " Why, the cost of living — and 
the way we're expected to live." 

" Expected to live ? By whom ? " 

" People generally — everybody I They enter- 
tain us, and if we don't do our part — why, they 
know we're not the sort to renig unless I'm hard up. 
I've got to keep up appearances, or they'll suspect 
that this firm is joining the Down and Out Club." 

** So ! You want me to advance money on an 
expense account — for social splurging. Do you 
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know what the legal status of such a course would 
be? We should both be convicted of grafting." 

Roger felt the hot blood gathering beneath his col- 
lar. " I made my demand," he said, " solely on the 
score of my work here. It was you who spoke of 
my private circumstances." 

" What you ask," said Mr. Jaffray, " is impossi- 
ble." 

" Do you mean," said Roger, his anger mounting 
to his brain, and clearing it, '' that the firm can't 
a£Ford me a miserable ten dollars a week? " 

" That is not your business. I say it is impossi- 
ble, and that's all there is to it." 

** But it is my business. If this firm can't pay an 
employe what he's worth, it seems to me there's 
something rotten in it, that needs looking into I " 

This was a chance idea, thrown out of the heat 
of the moment; but its effect was memorable. Mr. 
Jaffray leaned back in his chair, and his manner, 
though still angry, became strangely quiet. " The 
fact is," he said slowly, ** that in view of an en- 
largement I am intending in the business we are 
rather pressed for funds. I have just persuaded my 
son Rarrish — that is, consented to let him — con- 
tribute to our capital and take a position here." 

Roger stood aghast. 

** With the new year," Mr. Jaffray continued, 
" Rarrish is to start in as a member of Mr. Charl- 
ton's department. Since we are to divide your work, 
the best we can do for your salary is to let it remain 
where it is." 

"Divide my work! There's hardly enough now 
to keep me busy. This is grossly unjust I " 

" That is," his uncle went on without heeding him, 
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" where it is for the present As the business 
progresses with the new capital we shall no doubt, be 
able to do better by you." 

His uncle bent upon progress I A chaos of new 
ideas was whirling in Roger's brain. ** I must think 
this over," he said. " Meantime I want you to un- 
derstand that, as part owner of the capital of this 
firm, I protest strongly against any such arrange- 
ment I " And so he went back to his desk. 

Instead of granting his just demand, his uncle had 
imposed a far heavier injustice ; and on his own part, 
instead of tightening his grip on the horns he had 
been lightly, ignominiously tossed aside. Yet there 
was something in his uncle's sudden change from 
anger to friendliness that set him thinking. He re- 
solved to say nothing to Mary until he had sifted the 
matter thoroughly. 

That very morning he began a quiet but close and 
systematic enquiry into the condition of the estab- 
lishment. Partly because of the name he bore, but 
mainly by virtue of his native friendliness, he found 
no trouble in getting at the records of receiving 
clerk, shipping clerk and stock clerk. He familiar- 
ised himself with the actual goods the firm dealt in 
by taking a hand at odd moments in the neat opera- 
tions of the packing room. He made it a point to 
lunch with their salesmen and learn what he could of 
general conditions in the trade. Out of the letters 
that passed through his department he compiled lists 
of costs and selling prices. 

From the data thus gathered he could make only 
the roughest calculations of the volume of the firm's 
business and its expenses; but even on the most lib- 
eral estimate its earnings were pitifully smalL The 
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credit c^ the old house was still of the best; yet 
Roger was slowly forced to the conclusion that its 
condition was really serious. 

Then he reported to Mary. " There's a nigger 
in that woodpile," he began, ** and the man from 
Senegambia is my uncle. If you ask me, it's a mat- 
ter of open-and-shut graft! " 

"Graft I But he is married to the Rarrish mil- 
lions I " 

" Oh, no, he isn't I That's where the English beat 
us out, hands down. When they marry money, they 
have it nominated in the bond. We are romantic. 
I have no doubt that Sturtevant Jaffray, Esq., pro- 
tested on his bended knee that he loved Mrs. Hiram 
Rarrish for herself alone." 

" Oh, I can see him I " laughed Mary. *' From 
this day I shall never think of him in any other atti- 
tude. So it is only Aunt Augusta who is married to 
the money 1 " 

" Married? She's frozen to it. You couldn't 
crack it off with a crowbar! The fact is that old 
S. J. has taken on a Fifth Avenue scale of living 
and still has only his club-bachelor income. To keep 
up his end he has had to begin bloodsucking the firm. 
That's why he got Augustus to put money into it — 
to fatten the carcass he's bleeding." 

At this Mary's imagination balked. 

" When I asked for my raise," Roger argued, '* he 
accused me of wanting to graft. Where did he get 
the idea, if not out of his own conscience? " 

Mary laughed. " Business melodrama I You 
are the Sherlock Holmes of Beekman Street!" 
Then she asked: ** And about your salary? " 

Roger grinned, " That is pure tragedy 1 " He 
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detailed the interview, contrasting his warlike resolu- 
tion with the result as if it diverted him hugely. 

Mary's bright eyes clouded. 

" Why,'* he said cheerily, " you must see that it 
was rather a good one on me." 

" It would be the best in the world — if there 
were only a joke in it somewhere." 

Dull observers have reported that women have 
no sense of humour — an observation that is belied 
in the laughter of drawing-rooms the world over. 
It is only that their supreme sense is the sense of 
life — of the poignant significance that lies every- 
where beneath the surface of the human comedy. 
They do not easily laugh at the waning of their good 
looks, or at the waxing of the years; they do not 
laugh at suffering, or at the defeat of any high hope. 

"Cheer upl" said Roger. "I know it in the 
marrow of my bones that old S. J. is scared to death 
of me. By heaven, I'll get control of that business, 
trust or no trust I " 

"But how?" 

'* I don't just know. I've got to go at it slowly — 
make no false step. It may take some time, but — " 
Again the look came into his eyes. He took her in 
his arms. " Do you want it so very much? " 

She gave a little sob that was half laughter, and 
strained close to him. " It," she cried. ** I want 
a baker's dozen of 'em I " Then she became very 
serious. " Of course, I'd have to give up my work; 
but I've been thinking, dear — if we were to move 
down there below the Square — become one of the 
Cleary sort, it would all be so easy." 

He looked at her narrowly. " We should have to 
g^ve up all our friends. And — could you stand 
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for the public ward of a maternity hospital, for pub- 
lic dispensaries, public schools? " 

** It is a woman's work I am wanting; and other 
women do." 

The slant smile flickered on his sensitive mouth. 
** But what about Father? Did you ever hear of 
the matrimonial ways of a certain spider in Africa? 
No? ril tell you 1 She sits in the middle of a shim- 
mering, silvery web — the prettiest spider that ever 
wasl When gay Mr. Spider comes gallivanting by 
she tells him he looks fit to kill, and winks her little 
eye at him in a way that says: ' Come along; I'm 
waiting for you 1 ' So he swaggers into that silvery 
web, tickled to death with his conquest. She meant 
it, you know, that he looked fit to kill ; for in the end 
she jumps on him, casts a sticky new web all about 
him, then puts him into the ice-box — where he 
keeps, until all the little spiders swarm out and use 
Father for infant's food." 

** Roger I You are making it up I " 

" Not on your life I Mrs. Spider is nothing to a 
certain Mrs. Water Beetle. She jumps on husband 
and lays her sticky eggs all over his proud, manly 
armour, so that he is topheavy — capsizes and 
drowns. When the little Water Beetles hatch out 
on Father he has become just the gamy sort of food 
they dote on. There you have it — feminism Si- 
mon-pure 1 But in the insect world, let me point 
out, Father is no good as a provider until he's down 
and out. A man has to be on the keen jump — 
scratch around for all three.'* 

" But down there our income would be a fortune. 
For the first time in our lives we could save — be 
really free I " 
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** If Fm going to win out in my business IVe got 
to live in the world — hold the respect of the men 
I work with, and build up on it if I can. I can't 
just regularly put myself in the discard." He 
looked at her long and narrowly. " See here," he 
said, ** are you serious? " 

If it cost her an effort to keep a straight face, 
the fact was not apparent. ** I want to know 
— really and truly: in all the excuses you have 
pleaded — your inveighings against our social order 
and your fables from the nature-faker's primer — 
just what were you thinking: of yourself or of 
me?" 

" Why, I'm in it of course; but to a man the way 
he lives isn't really essential, so long as he can keep 
on his job. You need your work, just as I need mine. 
If you're serious — why, I'm onl But I won't let 
you be scolded into it by any monkey-faced eugenist, 
or misled by a morbid sense of duty." 

And now Mary laughed — but not altogether be- 
cause of her sense of humour. The joy with which 
she threw herself upon her husband was more than 
a little hysterical. Point by point she had tried out 
■ her man, and everywhere had found him strong. All 
she had believed of his heart, of his mind, of his 
courage, was true, true, true I 

Then the goal of her manoeuvres came into view. 
** Huldor has an idea," she said, *' a happy thought. 
With her headaches the work in the kitchen is wear- 
ing her out. She has always saved, and is willing to 
divide her present wages. She has offered to go 
down to Ellis Island, get a raw immigrant and break 
her in as cook. Then Huldor will be housemaid and 
nurse. That will give us two servants for the wages 
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of one. And you know I am saving what Susy 
Armstrong pays me." 

** But I don't see," said Roger, " what Huldor is 
to get out of this." 

'* She likes us, and with her age and her illness 
might not be able to get another place. And she's 
the most maternal old maid alive 1 " 

Roger looked at his wife, marvelling. He had 
long ago learned the fallacy of the popular belief 
that the mind of woman moves illogically. In 
Mary's exalted intellect, Mamie Cleary and the 
monkey-faced eugenist, her reproach for his lack of 
success and her trying out of his courage, had all led 
with unerring aim to this: Huldor wanted a baby. 
It is only in the insignificant realm of mathematics 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
points. 

"WeU?" she asked. 

** Suppose that old business busts up, and I'm out 
of a job — at best have to begin again with nothing 
but a clerk's wages? Then it would be life in the 
slums for us — for us and for another." 

" And you don't think we ought to dare . . ." 

'* No ! I'm game, if you are. The only thing 
that makes life worth living is to take the big chances 
— all of 'em I And in the end, by heaven, I shall 
win I " 

"Oh, Roger!" she cried. "And Huldor may 
go down to the docks ? " 

" Sure Mike, she may I " He laughed, and glided 
across the floor singing : 

" Every bittle-lit, added to got-you-what, 
Makes just a bittle-lit morel " 



VI 

THE CURSE OF RICHES 

Mary had foreseen that if Huldor's plan failed, 
there would be a quite insuperable barrier between 
them and the friends of their childhood; but the 
thought troubled her less than would once have 
seemed possible, for her days now belonged to the 
Home Stores, and in the evening, for the most part, 
she was too tired to go out. And in time she would 
have the child — a home. But Roger's little para- 
ble in entomology, on the heels of what her mother 
had said, gave her a new view of their situation. 
Many things may be charged against the childless 
woman; but it still appears that, in such a case, the 
better sort think first of their men. Whatever hap- 
pened, even for the sake of the child, Roger's future 
must not be put in jeopardy. The idiotic little re- 
frain of his song took a new meaning — kept run- 
ning through her mind in impish mockery. 

She was still hesitating to give Huldor the word 
when, one Saturday afternoon, they ran into Sally 
Keating and Tim Heathcote in an antique shop. 
Fate itself could scarcely have known that these for- 
mal and decorative young people were to prove the 
deciding factor in her problem. 

"Sally Keating/^' Mary laughed. "What are 
you doing here 1 " 

The shop was a favourite haunt of young folk 
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about to be married. An ingenious society reporter 
had once scored beat after beat by announcing the 
engagement of young folk whom he observed there 
together. 

Miss Keating laughed back with gay unconcern, 
but a fine pink showed in her pale, fresh cheeks. 

" Hello, you two ! " said Heathcote. *' I'm put- 
ting up a house in town — one of those marble-hall, 
museum-effect affairs. Sally is keeping me right in 
the period." He also laughed: but he held his Gre- 
cian forehead with a little less than its usual god- 
like frankness, and beneath his ingrained tan his 
cheeks flushed. ** Haven't taken on many things 
yet," he added. ** If you two find anything I ought 
to have it would be a good deed to put me wise." 

Mary gave a little exclamation of pleasure. It 
was the unfailing joy of their lives, if the inevitable 
torture, to feast their eyes on the slowly changing 
treasures which their friends shopped among, and 
which never could be theirs. It was nice of Tim 
to know that she would like to help him. Yet in 
her pleasure was a thread of disappointment. If 
her matrimonial guess has been right, would he have 
let her help him — instead of Sally? 

" We're off for the week-end at Tim's," said Miss 
Keating. ** Don't forget I You're dining with me 
on Monday! " 

As they walked out into the Avenue, they deserved 
— and in fact received — more than a passing glance 
from the hurrying throng of fashionable shoppers 
and pleasure seekers. 

When they had gone, Mary spoke with hushed ex- 
citement. ** Don't you think there may be some- 
thing in it — at last? " 
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" No more than always, rm afraid." 

Heathcote and Miss Keating were cousins of that 
useful degree of remoteness which enables one to 
assume the freedom of a relative without lessening 
the possibility of the nearer tie. Both were orphans, 
and very rich. From childhood they had been close 
friends. When school and college were over they 
had done the usual thing in society — except that 
neither had had a serious affair, least of all with the 
other. 

Tim lived in the country. His life was made 
melodious by a kennel of English fox hounds and ex- 
citing by a string of Irish hunters. Sally lived with 
a widowed aunt in the city. Her life was inde- 
pendent, intellectual, centring in books and music. 
But on occasion she could follow the hounds with 
a courage that seldom failed to keep her in full view 
of Timothy's masterly riding. 

Meantime they were both nearing the end of the 
golden decade of the twenties, and people were be- 
ginning to talk. A rich bachelor is a public affront 
to femininity. As for Sally, beautiful and spirited 
as she was, it was high time to sit up and take no- 
tice; for after all she was a woman. 

** But he admits he's building a town house," urged 
Mary. 

** Dozens of bachelors do that. Housebuilding 
is a primordial instinct. I knew a pet beaver once, up 
at Tim's camp on the AUagash. Every spring the^ 
big rat would gnaw up the kitchen furniture, collect 
old boots and bottles to make a beaver dam, and 
slap them together with his tail across the corner of 
the woodshed. It's that sort of bachelor foolishness 
Tim is up to now," 
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" But there's every reason why they should 
marry." 

" Except one," Roger announced. " They suffer 
from the curse of riches." 

"The curse of riches/'^ Mary echoed. 

" Precisely. There's something about independ- 
ent leisure that cramps one: the big emotions only 
exist where there's an obstacle to happiness." 

" I'm afraid, Roger dear, that you are talking 
paradox." 

"Paradox? Platitude 1 What the poets call 
true love would cease if its course ran smooth. Ro- 
mance would commute to the suburbs. Take any 
example I Abelard and Heloise were up against 
their vows; Paolo and Francesca — Brother John; 
Romeo and Juliet — the plague of both their houses. 
The curse of Tim and Sally's riches is that it re- 
moves every obstacle." 

" But — but/ Would poverty be an obstacle, and 
bring happiness?" 

Roger turned upon his wife a glance of triumph. 
" Why did you and I do the deed ? We were both 
stony broke. If we'd had a little money, I might 
still be painfully writing Literature with a big capi- 
tal, instead of joyfully doing business with none." 

As an instance of the grand passion, their love 
affair failed for the first time to impress Mary. " If 
you meant that," she said, " I should despise you I " 

A salesman approached as urbanely as if they had 
been his best customers. " Would you like to see 
what Mr. Heathcote has bought ? " he asked. He 
proceeded to tag the purchases. There was a 
torchere of wrought iron, of softly beautiful design, 
and four graceful gilded appliques. There was a 
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crimson Spanish chasuble, embroidered in gold. 

'*How about that — for a bachelor's piano 
cover ? " Mary demanded with a recrudescence of 
hope. 

" Fine and dandy," said Roger. " The most ex- 
quisitely furnished houses in town belong to bache- 
lors. Where other men express their sense of beauty 
in their wives, they, poor fellows, have to take it out 
in inanimate things." 

Mary came closer and made a little purring sound 
in her throat. 

'* But what under heaven is this I " he added, as 
the salesman tied the last tag on a huge marble af- 
fair. 

" Bathtub," said the salesman, ** or mebbc a sar- 
cophagus." 

The marble of such equivocal utility was carved 
with a wreath of young women in classic costume, 
marching sedately. In the centre of the frieze was 
a figure the face of which was veiled. Within, the 
marble had recently been polished to a glittering sur- 
face. At one end a boss had been added, which 
contained two orifices. Freshly carved figures of 
the spirits of fire and of frost indicated that these 
were inlets for hot and cold water. Fire had a 
flaming ruby in her hair. Frost a frigid emerald. 

" It was bought two years ago by a Pittsburg mil- 
lionaire," the salesman explained. " fFe thought 
that these ladies were a funeral procession accom- 
panying this here widow ; but he said they were hand- 
maidens leading a bride to the bath, and bought it. 
The hot and cold taps we added to his order. He 
wjent broke, and left it on our hands. Mr. Heath- 
cote took it for a tub — was quite enthusiastic about 
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it. But Miss Keating insisted it was a sarcophagus, 
and seemed to think there was something inartistic 
about using a burial casket for a bathtub. They had 
an argument, and it ended in a deadlock." 

Roger examined the tag. It read : " Timothy 
Heathcote, Esq. Hold for further orders." 

" But these others," Mary exclaimed, in an aside 
to Roger, " are marked to be delivered at Sally's 
house. Really, it does look as if there were some- 
thing in it all I " 

" No 1 Tim has always used the Keating's house 
as his own. I remember once, when we were all 
kids together, he had a huge double-runner deliv- 
ered there. The man couldn't get it into the area 
door, and had to take it up the front steps and leave 
it in the reception room. Tim's aunt politely threw 
fits ; but the bobsled stayed there till he got permis- 
sion to have it at school." 

Roger paused as if seized by an idea. Making 
sure the salesman was not looking, he untied the tags 
from the sarcophagus and the torchere and furtively 
retied them, each in the place of the other. 

" What on earth are you doing I " Mary pro- 
tested. 

Roger took her firmly by the arm and led her out 
of the shop. ** When they come back to town for 
the dinner, the sarcophagus will be in the reception 
room. Together with the fact that he is building, 
that tub will announce their engagement." 

** And you call me a match-maker I " Mary gasped. 
" Suppose what you say is true about the curse of 
riches — that they don't want to be married, haven't 
the grand passion ! " 

** Grand passion? Rubbish I The best thing in 
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the world is plain, everyday love. Take any house 
party; let them marry with no more thought of con- 
geniality than their hostess gives in arranging them 
at table, and they have the same chance of happiness 
as if their names were Romeo Montague, Esq., and 
Miss Juliet Capulet." 

"Oh, I don't think sol" The note of Mary's 
protest was deep. 

" Much more I For that poor couple were up 
against the family vault, and it did for 'em. Tim 
and Sally need an obstacle, and I've given them one 
— but only a gentle, housebroken obstacle, precisely 
calculated to lift the curse of riches. Their sar- 
cophagus is only a harmless, necessary bathtub ! " 

Mary could never quite make up her mind whether 
Roger believed his extravagant theories or only ex- 
ploited them to amaze her. Now she knew. He 
was quite mad. 

When Heathcote and Miss Keating had passed 
beyond view of the antique shop they looked at each 
other and smiled. 

" What an old busybody the whole world is I " she 
said in mild disgust. ** Of course that's what they'll 
say I It never occurred to me ! " 

" It occurred to me," said Heathcote. ** I 
oughtn't to have taken you there." 

" Nonsense I You know we agreed — " 

" Agreement or no agreement, I can't make you 
talked about. That's why I'm building — to have 
a place of my own to stay when I run up to town. 
After all, we're only second cousins once removed." 

"Then why remove us farther — unless you really 
want the house I " 
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" Want it I ** Timothy spoke in the tone of blank 
despair. "It will only give me two places to be dog 
lonesome in, instead of one. There's something 
wrong with me. Any chap that had the least excuse 
for living would be head over heels in love with a 
girl like you. Fm not a bad sort. Sometimes I 
think I should be better if I were. I have a great 
respect for the badness that comes from a strong, 
rich temperament. What I suffer from is a poverty 
of nature. I'd give anything in the world if I could 
fall in love — with any one I Then, perhaps I'd be 
worthy of you.'' 

Miss Keating burst into laughter — laughter so 
full and melodious that even those walking in front 
turned round to look at her. Those who were pass- 
ing caught the infection of her mirth and grinned. 
"Do you really want to be married?" she asked, 
curious and surprised. 

He reflected a moment. " I suppose that's what 
it amounts to. I'm almost thirty, and every year 
that sort of thing comes harder. If I'm lonesome 
now — " He paused as if in dismay at the pros- 
pect. " Don't you ever want to be? " he asked. 

" Never in my life ! " she said. They were pass- 
ing beneath an awning which workmen were begin- 
ning to remove. The red carpet and the sidewalk 
were strewn with rice. " Whenever I see this sort 
of thing it fills me with amazement that in a world 
so full of interest any girl should have the enter- 
prise, or the folly, to take such infinite pains — for 
what I To give up forever all that makes life worth 
living — her private, particular individuality." 

Mournfully Heathgote shook his head* 
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"Are you really unhappy?" she asked with sis- 
terly solicitude. 

*' Always have been. Look at Roger and Maryl 
If ever there was an enterprising, a foolhardy mar- 
riage, it was theirs. And they're happy as a hound 
in full cry. I asked him once how he managed it. 
He said it was no credit to him : — Mary snitched 
him." 

" One of those husband remarks! * Men are dif- 
ferent,' she quoted, ' but husbands are all alike 1 ' 
And the world pretends to pity the few of us who 
escape without incumbrance I " 

" I wouldn't be an incumbrance — I promise I 
And ril never let on — never, never/ — if you'll 
only snitch mef '' 

" I wonder," she questioned, looking at him with 
new interest, " whether I could make you care? " 

He looked down at her. The sunlight smote her 
rich, brown hair into sheets of gold. A pulse of ex- 
citement had sent the colour into her cheeks. Her 
eyes sparkled and danced with coquetry. 

" There I " he said, raising his finger like a pho- 
tographer. "That's the expression — hold it I If 
you'll look at me like that once a day for one week, 
I shall be done for I " 

She laughed again, frankly, freely, musically. 

" If you only would! " he pleaded; and many an 
ardent lover might have envied the sincerity of his 
tone. 

She shook her head. " The tiger is fair sport — 
but a tame cat ! " 

At the station they found Sally's maid and Tim- 
othy's man seated together in a far, dark comer. 
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Tompkins was bending forward with eager interest, 
and waving his hand in fervent Irish expostulation. 
Huggins was smiling, her face averted and a happy 
flush in her buxom cheeks. 

'' Look at him I " said Heathcote with envious ad- 
miration. " It's that way with every lass he meets I 
A rare soul, Tompkins, a rich nature. At the be- 
ginning of the month I'll raise his wages 1 '* 

On Monday morning when his week-end guests 
had gone Tim persuaded their aunt to stay until he 
and Sally had had one more gallop. When the 
motor drew up at Sally's house in town, they scur- 
ried to dress for dinner. 

Since Heathcote's visit to the antique shop with 
Sally, his town house had for the first time taken 
form in his mind as an actuality; and by the same 
token his little room beneath Sally's roof appealed to 
him as never before. He had lived in the country 
all his life; yet somehow this seemed home. On the 
walls were photographs of his favourite horses, back 
to the first shaggy pony. Sally had taken these boy- 
ish mementoes no less seriously than he. The pin- 
cushion on his bureau was the work of her childish 
needle, the shaving set a Christmas present of the 
time when his manly beard began to sprout. It 
came upon him as a surprise that it all meant home 
, because it meant Sally. 

Peals of laughter, far down in the reception room, 
awoke him from his reverie. He and Sally joined 
the dinner guests together, full of apologies for being 
late. 

Their appearance was greeted with another out- 
burst! 
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"Well, of all the delicate ways to announce an 
engagement 1 " shrieked Susy Armstrong. 

In the middle of the room stood the antique mar- 
ble. The dinner guests were on their hands and 
knees, circling about it from left to right in admiring 
scrutiny of the sculptured frieze. 

" If engagement presents are in order,'* sajd 
Archie Stuyvers, " permit me to send a Caribbean 
sponge — or shall it be a titillating loofah? " 

Timothy made a dash for the tag, which was still 
tied in the inlet for hot water. " Nothing of the 
kind I " he exclaimed. ** There's been a rotten mis- 
take. I told them to siore this I" 

** Yet you two went to Intager's and bought it I " 
Betty Stuyvers persisted. " Roger saw you." 

Tim replied volubly. Even Sally protested, 
laughing, a flush in her cheeks. 

** It's no use, Sally," said Betty Stuyvers. " Take 
my advice, and out with it. When Archie and I 
were engaged we lied like Spartans. I developed 
such form that to this day I can't tell the truth, ex- 
cept perhaps on second thought. And nobody ever 
believed us. It's simpler to own right up and save 
your disposition." 

** I tell you — ! " Timothy was speechless. Then 
he turned to Sally with a gesture of despair. 

" What does it matter? " she said wearily. 

** What I want to know," said Archie Stuyvers, 
" is whether it's a tub or one of those things they 
used to get buried in." 

** Sarcophagus," said Sally. 

" Bathtub 1 " said Timothy. 

" But if the lady in the frieze is going to take a 
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bath, why the bowed head and veiled countenance? 
Suppose she does take the bath ? Will anybody miss 
it and arrest her? " 

** Of course, it's a tub," Timothy declared. 

** It's a sarcophagus," said Sally. 

Mary Jaffray had remained silent. " It can't be a 
tub," she now said, very earnestly. " The salesman 
as good as owned it. Poor, old antique husband I 
When they put him away so beautifully, two thou- 
sand years ago, could any one have believed that a 
lot of vandals would make such a use of his private, 
first class sarcophagus, and have a joke on his mourn- 
ing widow 1 " She laughed for the first time as she 
said this, but her eyes shone moistly. 

" Quite right ! " said Susy Armstrong, not without 
feeling. " We are vandals 1 " Then she turned to 
Timothy. " You sec the superior importance of the 
married man. There are no sarcophagi for bach- 
elors — or if there are we might use them for dust- 
bins and no one would care." So saying, she kissed 
Timothy. Others of the women did likewise, while 
the men drove Sally to a corner. 

Timothy sank in despair upon the edge of the 
tub. 

** Cocktails to-night," he said when the butler an- 
nounced dinner. Then he turned upon his friends. 
" It's all a lie, and damned outrage. I hope your 
dinners choke you ! " 

Through it all Roger had stood at one side, grin- 
ning. 

Nobody choked at dinner; but when the last guests 
were gone Timothy had some trouble in clearing 
his own throat to speak. " After all," he said, " why 
not take things as they stand ? " 
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Sally had seated herself in an easy chair by the 
fireplace. It was a little custom of theirs to talk 
over a party until the last flame had left the embers, 
quite like husband and wife. ** What things? " she 
asked, genuinely mystified. "And how do they 
stand?" 

" Well, the bathtub stands in the reception room." 

" The cat is in the lake ; the cow is in the ham- 
mock; but what difference does it make? And be- 
sides it's a sarcophagus." 

** It might make a whole lot of difference — all 
the difference in the world 1 I've been thinking hard 
this evening. I do love you, Sally. I — I think I 
always have. And I think you love me. It seems 
to me it's up to us to get married 1 " 

A little stab of pain was evident in her mobile 
face. ** I believe that you love me," she said. 
** And I know that I love you." 

Timothy caught his breath. 

** But do you think that's enough? " she added. 

" Wh — what more is there ? " he asked. 

" There is such a thing as being in love." 

He swallowed twice. " But I am in love." 

''In what? Youl" 

" Yes, I am 1 " In another moment, he felt, the 
sweat would start out on his forehead. 

" In love with mef Say it again 1 " She sat up 
and listened intently. 

He took an injured air. ** I am in love," he said 
stubbornly. Then he added, in a tone of resent- 
ment, " With you ! " 

She threw back her head in laughter. " Can you 
imagine Tompkins saying those words to Huggins — 
in that tone?" 
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" Oh, damn Tompkins. Of course he can say 
it better. He ought to — he's had enough practice 1 
I cell you, he's a rank professional. Til discharge 
him to-morrow.'' He gave the fire a vicious poke 
that sent a shower of sparks up the chimney. ** Are 
you down on me because there's never been any one, 
all my life, but you?" 

She leaned forward and took his hand. " Timmy- 
Tim," she said, in accents of their childhood. " You 
are a good boy, and an honest man, though stu- 
pid. You've done just the stupid thing the stupid 
situation demands. Now let's not be idiots any 
more." 

** The fact remains," Tim said, " that something's 
got to be done." 

She let his hand fall, and leaned toward him across 
the arm of her chair. ** Timothy, I never respected 
you less than at this moment I " 

** Nevertheless — " Tim sulked. 

*' Nevertheless what! " 

** I've built a paddock round you that keeps all 
the other fellows away. Everybody is saying it. 
And now this compromising bathtub — I " 

** Compromising I You compromise me, Timothy 
Heathcotel As if a girl's only excuse for living 
was to get married! I may be a woman; but I'm 
also a human being, a very particular private human 
being — Sally Keating I What I do with my life 
concerns me alone. Compromise tnef You and 
your sarcophagus ! " 

Tim stood up and stared at her. He had never 
seen her so angry, and he liked the looks of it. 

She may have guessed his admiration. ** Tim- 
othy," she said firmly, " go to bed. You have made 
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me angry and yourself an ass. That's enough for 
one day." 

Striding across the room, Tim summoned the but- 
ler and gave orders that Tompkins pack his things 
and take them to the club. 

** What madness is this 1 " said Sally. 

" All you say is true. I am an idiot, an ass. The 
fact Is that I've compromised myself. I have a lit- 
tle pride left. It shan't be said that I am placing 
us in a ridiculous light — either of usl" By this 
time he was at the door, hat and coat in hand. 

** Timmy-Tim I " said Sally, cajoling as she had 
used to do as a child. " The estimable donkey not 
only lacks intellect, he suffers from a deplorable ex- 
cess of pride. In your right mind you are intellectual 
and modest. Go to bed, boy, do 1 In the morning 
you and I will laugh together at the world — which 
is the only ass." 

'' If it seems so in the morning, I'll come and tell 
you. But by that time I think you'll own I'm right." 
He turned on his heel and closed the door behind 
him. 

As he strode down the steps he inhaled a full chest 
of clear night air. It had the sparkle of stars in it. 
Certain words floated again through his mind. 
** But I am in love — with you 1 " He took another 
vigorous breath. ** To keep that up — to Sally — 
lying — a whole lifetime 1 No, no 1 Not for little 
Timothy 1 " 

At the club a party of fellows who had dined to- 
gether were still smoking beside the fire and sipping 
round after round of long drinks. Tim joined 
them ; and thanks to him the evening ended in a burst 
of gaiety. 
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The sheets of his bed upstairs were a trifle damp, 
and he missed the familiarity of his own room. But 
what should he now be enduring, if it had not been 
for Sally? He recalled her good humour, her anger, 
her sanity, and her cajolery. She had never seemed 
to him as beautiful or as fine. Really he hadn't 
known she was quite such a corker I But as he sank 
slowly into sleep his last sensation was gratitude. 
She had given him the priceless boon of freedom. 

Sally had stood a moment when the door closed 
behind Timothy. Surely he would come back! But 
his unfaltering tread faded away in the still distance, 
and left only the silence of midnight. She shrugged 
her shoulders and turned toward the stairs. 

As she did so she started with a little ghostly 
shudder. The corner of her eye had seen a spectral 
image in the reception room. Recognising it, she 
turned on a light. 

There was now nothing sepulchral in the marble. 
It meant death, but death deprived of all pain and 
horror. Every line in the little frieze was as sim- 
ple as it was full of grace, and the sentiment that had 
inspired it was as familiar as it was infinitely touch- 
ing. What this Hellenic marble said was that death 
is natural, inevitable — and therefore inevitably 
beautiful. 

A chance word of Susy Armstrong's cropped up in 
her memory — a word that when spoken had seemed 
only a commonplace jest. Was it true — were there 
no bachelor sarcophagi? She wondered. Was 
there nothing natural and beautiful in the death of 
the unmarried — nothing worthy of a commemora- 
tion, either of beauty or grief? If so, she assured 
herself, it was only because they left none to mourn 
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them — because to them death Is only a particular, 
private incident. 

Particular and private I That very hour she had 
boasted of being just that. Now she realised that, 
in common parlance — deplorably common she had 
always felt — this was only to admit that she was 
an old maid. If she died to-night, she asked her- 
self with a smile that was not all amusement, would 
she be worthy of a sarcophagus? 

With the light beside her on the floor she sat 
cross legged and studied the frieze. The marble 
matron and her sculptured grief were as vivid, as 
poignant to her in this midnight hour as they had 
been twenty centuries ago. When she, Sally Keat- 
ing, died, would she be only ashes to the ash heap, 
dust to the dust bin? The sight of a Puritan tomb- 
stone, with Death grinning beneath his scythe, had 
never moved her. Now she felt her flesh creep. 

Had she not a private and particular responsi- 
bility for Timothy ? Nonsense aside, were they not 
each other's only brother and sister? And had she 
not driven him out of what to him was house and 
home ? Bachelors lived in clubs where there was too 
much loafing, too much smoking and irresponsible 
talk, too much drinking. If Tim should grow fat 
and red in the face, fat and red in the soul . . . ? 

Really she was getting weak-minded. With both 
palms she pushed the hair back from her forehead 
as if to brush away such fantasies. This beautiful 
marble had haunted her with horrors of which she 
had not thought herself capable. " After all," she 
said out loud, ** I believe you're nothing but a bath- 
tub — a private and particular bathtub. I've half 
a mind to come down in the morning and take my ^JtU 
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vate and particular bath in you 1 " Furtively lifting 
her skirt she gave the marble a soft kick with her 
satin slipper and went more cheerfully to bed. 

By morning Sally was in the mood to meet Tim 
and laugh themselves back into the old cousinly com- 
radeship. But Timothy did not come. Instead 
came men from the antique shop to cart away the 
bathtub. The gentleman, they said, had called them 
up first thing, and seemed extraordinary put out about 
the mistake. 

Timothy did not come at all. This made Sally 
angry, and not a little hurt. 

Roger Jaffray came in one afternoon for tea. To 
Sally it seemed that he was worried. Yet in talking 
about his own affairs he was as careless as always, 
and as cheerful. When he had told her a story, 
the end of which was that he found himself in the 
pawn shop, she asked in amazement how he could 
take such things so callously. 

Life on the edge, he admitted, was full of sharp 
surprises. But so was all real life; and people wlio 
had each other were apt to become insensible to 
lesser things. The secret of happiness was to take 
every living chance. He looked at her inquiringly 
as he said this. 

Failing in her friendly effort to find the cause of 
Roger's disquiet, Sally spoke of Tim and his new 
life at the club. 

" Why, yes 1 " said Roger. ** Tim seems really 
to take to it. I never knew he had so much con- 
viviality." Again he gave her an inquiring look. 

The word affected Sally unpleasantly. *' Is it only 
that?" she asked. 

" The fellows say he's following the hounds rather 
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recklessly. There's no danger. He's not the sort 
to break his neck. But there does seem to be some- 
thing on his mind." Roger paused; but by and by, 
as Sally said nothing, he went on. " Timothy is 
worried about the state of his soul. He calls it the 
poverty of his nature. Yesterday he took me into 
the corner and told me his troubles. It's all about 
you, Sally. The reason he's so down on his nature, 
it seems, is because he thinks such an awful lot of 
yours." 

Sally blushed. 

Roger paused again, but she was mute. 

'^ As he sees the case, his nature is so poor that he 
hasn't a spark of natural feeling. And you know 
there isn't any three-ball gentleman for that sort of 
poverty." 

" Did it ever occur to him," Sally flashed, '* that / 
might have something to say on the subject? " 

" Sure Mike I That's what's worrying him I He 
knows he hasn't the chance of a snowball in hell — 
so long as he remains a snowball. The question is: 
is he a snowball? Do you believe in latent fire — 
that It's possible for a fellow to be head over heels, 
and not know it? " 

" Nonsense ! " Sally said. ** Tim is particularly 
well balanced I " Yet her blush deepened. 

** I used to think so. Now he seems to have lost 
his balance. He's all upset. I don't want to alarm 
you ; but he is riding recklessly. And the things he 
says about himself are all topsy-turvy. As I told 
him, if that sort of stuff is what he thinks of you, 
what he feels must be very like the real thing." 
Roger broke ofl. ** Not that any fellow wouldn't 
think the same," he added gaUantly. 
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" Oh, youWe excused 1 " Sally laughed back at him. 

Hereupon Roger left. To her surprise Sally 
noted that he was much* more cheerful. There was 
even a touch of irony in his smile, of calm, superior 
derision. And Roger was usually so sympathetic! 

What he had said was absurd enough. If Tim 
was becoming reckless, it was only for the lack of 
his old home, of her sisterly influence. But what 
was she to do? Her heart rebelled against the 
stupid mannish code that kept him away from her. 
Yet could she go to him and plead with him? Her 
womanly code, though possibly quite as stupid, held 
her as fast. 

That is how it happened that at the next meeting 
with the hounds Sally made a visit in the neighbour- 
hood of The Kennels, and was away with the fore- 
most, mounted on Peter Pan, whom Tim had al- 
ways kept in his stables for her alone. Peter Pan 
was the horse that could fly without wings. 

Before the start Sally had noticed that Tim's 
glance followed her everywhere — until in a casual 
manner she guided the restless Peter up beside him. 
Then he moved busily away to give orders about 
the hounds — orders that did not seem at all neces- 
sary. Now he was riding like mad, taking wall and 
fence and ditch with an impetuosity that Peter found 
it hard to equal. And his riding had once been as 
famed for sense as for brilliancy I 

She forged into speaking distance. It was her 
duty to forbid such recklessness. The clots of loam, 
flying from Majestic's hoofs, splashed coolly upon 
her cheeks. ** Tim 1 " she cried, breathing quickly 
with excitement. " Oh, Timmy-Tim 1 " 

Involuntarily hi? head bent toward her: but he 
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checked the movement and spurred his mount at a 
five-foot fence. 

They were now far in advance of the others, close 
on the heels of the pack. The low, November sun 
had touched all the little bare twigs to a crimson 
haze; it gave brilliance to the glowing, golden dun 
of the frost-nipped fields, and depth to the rich yel- 
low-browns of ploughed land. The intoxication of 
Autunm mingled with the soft, sensuous beauty of 
Indian Summer. And all was set to music by the 
chime-like baying of deep toned English hounds, 
pierced now and again by the excited yap of a Vir- 
ginian. 

Timothy's lean six feet had never seemed so ath- 
letic, his skill as a huntsman so miraculous. He 
moved in the saddle to Majestic's silken strides as if 
rider and horse were one — the imperious soul and 
the unfaltering body. And this was Tim — the 
mere boy, who in the past months had, in fact, been 
acting like a babyl A little catch came into her 
throat. 

The next moment she gave an involuntary cry. 
In front was a wall bordered by a rank growth of 
alders, behind which lay a moist farm lane and an- 
other wall. Tim had once warned her against it 
as the likeliest place in ten counties to break one's 
neck. Now he was riding at it, steeple-chase speed, 
his chin clutched forward. 

The ground Tim had chosen for the take-off 
proved soft. Really, the alders should have warned 
him I Majestic came down heavily on the first wall, 
and in clearing it sent a couple of stones crashing 
back into the bushes. 

At the thought of the second wall Sally's he^rt 
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turned over. She had swerved to pass through a 
gate, but now she wheeled, and, with quick judg- 
ment, chose a place where the soil was firm. At 
the top of one stride she saw Tim plunge headlong 
beyond the further wall, and at the top of the next 
she saw Majestic slowly roll free of his prostrate 
and motionless body, with four glittering hoofs in 
the sunlight. Yet amid her terror she felt the im- 
perative thrill as Peter soared once and again, with- 
out seeming to touch the earth, while she saw the 
walls sink sheer beneath her, and rush swiftly be- 
hind. In another moment she sloped into the level 
and deftly wheeled about. 

The first thing she did to Tim, as she threw her- 
self on the ground, was to kiss him on the corner of 
his mouth. In that way she found that he was 
breathing — a rough and painful gasp. She put her 
ear against his pink coat. His heart was beating, 
though slowly. She moved his arms and his legs; 
every bone seemed sound. But he lay motionless, 
and the colour had fled from beneath the tan of his 
cheeks. She kissed the other corner of his mouth. 

" Tim ! " she said, " wake up 1 Wake up, boy 1 " 

He did not wake. 

Then she sat beside him, and propping her body 
with one arm across his huge chest, stroked his 
forehead and his cheeks, calling his name with ever 
increasing fear. 

And still Tim did not stir. 

The colour, she noticed, was slowly coming back 
into his cheeks. With a little thrill of gratitude she 
kept on stroking them and calling his name. Now he 
seemed positively blushing. " Timothy," she cried, 
'* you are awake I " 
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Slowly he opened his eyes. " Yes," he said, with 
a gasp for breath. ** But don't stop 1 " 

She did stop, and in her own cheeks a flush re- 
placed the paleness. 

The hounds, in passing through the weed-grown 
barnyard, had swerved sharply, and were now in 
full cry along the edge of a distant wood. The 
whole field, from whom Tim's fall had been hidden, 
had cut across behind them. Pink coats and black 
habits spotted the rich, autumnal background of a 
distant hillside. 

" Oh, don't stop ! " he pleaded. " I've been so 
lonesome! " Taking her hand he drew her toward 
him. 

But she easily resisted his feeble strength. 

" Why not? " he pleaded. "You kissed me." 

" Timothy 1 Were you conscious then! " 

" Yes," he said simply. He added, with scru- 
pulous accuracy, " at least, you did the last two 
times." 

** It was only twice I " she cried. " Timothy 1 " 
She was getting very angry. 

" I oughtn't have let you," he said in contrition. 
** But my breath was clean gone. And I was so 
lonesome ! " 

To escape her shame she hid her face beneath his 
ear. 

His arms closed upon her. He leaned forward 
and brought her before him, unresisting. Then he 
kissed her full upon the lips. " I love you 1 " he 
said, in tones of fervent rejoicing. " I am in love! 
I know now — I always have been ! " 

" And I with you, dear 1 " 

Majestic and Peter Pan stood by, eying a strange 
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situation out of mild brown eyes. From time to 
time they pricked up their ears at the crying of the 
pack as it faded into the distance. But in the end 
they fell to cropping the grass-grown lane. 

Mary had been sceptical as to Roger^s ruse from 
the start, and as days passed with Tim still putting 
up at the dub her eyes accused him, though mutely. 
Roger was more worried than he admitted even to 
himself. On their next walk up the Avenue he led 
her to the new house. 

In the marble entrance hall the wrought iron 
torchere, with its roses of gold, shed a soft rich 
light about the newel post. On either side were 
the graceful appliques, the masked lights of which 
gave to monumental walls a touch of golden beauty. 
In the drawing room the Spanish chasuble rested in 
glowing folds upon the grand piano. 

Tim came in to greet them, and with him Sally. 
They had been making the final arrangement, they 
said, in one of the rooms upstairs. They explained 
that they were to be married. 

To Mary the joy and relief were deep. 

"Where is the bathtub?" Roger demanded. 

" It's not a bathtub, I find," said Tim, though to 
make the admission caused him an evident effort. 
" It's a sarcophagus. Sally has just made me put it 
away in the attic." He forced a smile. 

"Not a bathtub?" said Roger. "Nonsense I 
I've been looking it up. It's the work of a Floren- 
tine sculptor of the thirteenth century. Dante men- 
tions him, you remember, in the deplorable affair of 
Paola and Francesca. Galeotto fu'l libro e chi lo 
scrisse, and so forth. That is to say ; 
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Galeotto was the tub, and he who made it : 
Thenceforth forever did they bathe therein. 

Show me the bathtub 1 " 

Tim cast a glance of triumph at Sally. As plainly 
as any husband, he said : I told you I 

They met the workmen coming downstairs. 
" WeVe decided to have that back again," Timothy 
conunanded. 

Sally bit her lips into a smile. 

When the work was done, Tim led Roger down 
stairs, where, with a small, cold bottle they chris- 
tened the cellar. 

Then Roger and Mary took their departure. 

"I wouldn't for the world seem vain," he said; 
"but isn't it time for a roguish glance from little 
Roger Bright-Eyes? " 

For once Mary was unresponsive. " I suppose 
you think you managed the whole afiair? " she asked. 

"Well — didn't I?" 

" By playing the cynic? " 

" Cynic 1 Aren't they happy, and didn't that bath- 
tub make them so ? " 

** But they are in love I They show it in every 
breath they breathe 1 And you believe that who- 
ever you had married — any partner at any dinner 
— you would have been happy with her ! " 

" Ouch ! " said Roger. This was a come-back he 
had not foreseen. But in a moment he rallied. '* I 
don't call that cynicism," he laughed. ** It seems to 
me sheer, romantic optimism. There was never any 
one, any one, who believed as completely in the 
power of love as your little Roger." 

** Sally knows she's the only one in the world Tim 
ever could have loved I " 
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" And Tim made out, christening the cellar, that 
he had adored Sally, and only Sally, from the cra- 
dle. He had clean forgotten what he once confided 
to me about the poverty of his nature." 

" You didn't taunt him with thatl '' 

" True, I didn't. But between him and you, it 
seems to me Tm qualifying for one of those hero 
medals." 

'^ Sally and I sat there talking all the time you 
were away. Tim only hesitates to ask her because 
he had such high ideals of what a fellow ought to be 
to marry her." 

" She sat and told you that 1 " 

Mary nodded. 

"Where did she sit?" 

" On the edge of the bathtub." 

Roger went off into a peal of laughter. " Sally 
the dignified, the high-minded, oh, I can see her, 
protesting the eternal sanctity of Tim's love, swear- 
ing it — on his bathtub ! Bathtub ? It's a Grecian 
sarcophagus of the best period. Only trouble is, 
the lid is off ! " 

Mary did not join his laughter. ** I want to 
know," she said, " — / must know, whether you think 
our caring is the real thing, the very real thing." 

** Of course I didn't mean that about the dinner 
partners — not literally. But the fact remains that 
the best gifts of the gods are love and marriage. 
When two clean people go in for 'em honestly, they 
can't be far wrong. Their hearts do the rest, if 
they let them." 

** Their hearts do the rest, even when they are — 
not cursed with riches? " 

There's a lot of truth in that top — really! 



C( 
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The whole world is trying to be happy, and is mainly 
seeking its happiness in love. But it forgets that 
the essence of love is passion — which means suffer- 
ing. Tim and Sally are the very best sort, and very 
much in love. But they'll never know what life is, 
or love either, until they are up against it." 

" You think that — truly? " 

** The full beauty of living can only be felt by 
those who put themselves in the way of the utmost 
wretchedness." 

** Even if things went wrong with you and you had 
to go to live — down there? " 

Roger opened his eyes in a marvel at the mind 
that had deduced such a corollary from a proposition 
like Sally and Tim. " Did you gather," he asked, 
** how Sally and Tim are disposed in that matter of 
children?" 

** It seems they are intending to live on the high- 
est plane of art and intellect." 

Roger chuckled. ** Why, they let me spoof 'em 
on the most famous quotation from Dante I It 
makes me reconciled to being a low-brow." 

** And ready to face the Blessings of poverty? " 

" Quite ready, thank you," said Roger politely. 

So Huldor went happily down to the dock, and 
came beamingly back with Axelina. 



VII 

huldor's baby 

AxELiNA, Roger found, was the typical peasant they 
had hoped for. She was tall, and of a large-boned, 
powerful physique. Her figure was somewhat lump- 
ish, and her gown of peasant pattern, rough and ill- 
fitting; but that also impressed him favourably. 
" Grace," he remarked, " comes in with aristocracy. 
It is the first symptom of a decline from the rugged 
virtues of the soil." Her countenance was pale and 
somewhat drawn; but this too Roger read as a fa- 
vourable sign. " Admire the large simplicity of its 
outlines," he commented, giving rein to a delighted 
fancy ; " they are positively sculpturesque. Admire 
also the expression of grimly tragic sorrow. In 
peasants from the South one expects gaiety, glad- 
ness. Axelina is of the race of the Vikings, of Hen- 
rik Ibsen. And to think, we get her and Huldor 
both for the pay of one servant. By Jove, it's an 
inspiration! You've hit on the one and only way 
to beat the game. The moment they learn ten 
words of English, and which side to serve the soup 
on, they get us on our backs and stamp us in the mud. 
But we know a trick! On the one hand, exploit 
Axelina's ignorance; on the other, take advantage 
of Huldor's better nature. That's the bed rock of 
modern civilisation, the one sure way to grind the 
faces of the poor. I tell you, it's a sign of superior 

x8o 
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intelligence that we are able to keep such a face as 
that in the dust 1 " 

Roger's more serious hope for the adventure they 
were contemplating lay in his business. It was of 
course possible that his uncle would modernize the 
old house with the capital Rarrish was to contribute. 
If so, all would be well. If not, then the time was 
at hand to take strong measures. He had no clear 
idea of what these would be; yet the fact was that 
he owned a major interest in the firm and that some- 
how or other he should be able to gain control of it. 

The hope for the more peaceful course fell to the 
ground when Rarrish appeared at the office. He 
was a sheer oaf of a man, at once pompous, dull and 
sullen. The letters he wrote were monuments of 
futility. Roger and Charlton criticised each other's 
work with the joy of the impassioned artist, rephras- 
ing and transposing what they wrote to gain the pre- 
cise effect intended, even recasting a letter entire. 
But every suggestion of change in Rarrish's phras- 
ing piqued him as an aggression on his own sacred 
person. " If that's good enough for me," he once 
protested, *' it's good enough for a Dutch dyer." 
The result was an angry customer. 

From the outset Rarrish was on intimate terms 
with the head of the house; but Roger watched in 
vain for signs of new life in the business. The only 
perceptible difference was that he himself was fall- 
ing into increasing disfavour. In a dozen minor 
ways it was evident that Rarrish was jealous of him,- 
and bent on putting him in the wrong. 

Clearly the time had come to make his final stand. 
He drew up a letter to his uncle urging his cause 
clearly and with no little force. He pointed out 
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that his present work was very humble, and that he 
had already mastered it. Under Mr. Charlton's 
guidance it could be done well enough by Augustus. 
He urged that when he came into his inheritance he 
would have a major interest in the firm, and should 
at once be given work to prepare him for the re- 
sponsibility. That the business was not prospering 
was obvious; and it was equally obvious that it was 
his right to do what he could to insure its future. 

" Sounds pretty well, eh? " he said when he had 
finished reading it to Mary. " No picayune request 
for a raise this time. The iron hand under the vel- 
vet glove, and all that sort of thing." 

Mary was not enthusiastic. " Isn't that about 
how easily you have mastered your work, and how 
Augustus can do it well enough, pretty much like a 
boast — and a dig at Augustus? " 

** It happens to be the primary fact in the situa- 
tion." 

" But think of your uncle's vanity ! In effect 
what you propose is to do yourself the things he has 
been too stupid to do." 

" But if I'm ever to rout out that Senegambian, 
somehow or other I've got to get inside the wood- 
pile 1 " 

" The question," said Mary, " is howJ^ She 
was quite unable to entertain the suspicion that Mr. 
Jaffray had done anything illegal. It was her idea 
that Roger could make progress best by personal in- 
fluence with his uncle and Augustus. She went to 
her desk and produced a floridly engraved document 
— the invitation to a dinner of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation of Dyestuffs Merchants, which was to be 
held at a fashionable hotel in the country. 
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Roger shook his head. '' I live and breathe log- 
wood, coal-tar and madder," he said. " I won't 
eat 'em 1 " 

" But Uncle Sturtevant is going to preside." 
The responsibility had in fact fallen to him as vice- 
president of the association. *' If you don't go, he 
will be offended. And unless he gets really to know 
you, how is he to find out how able and nice you 
are?" 

*' I know him! He'll make a speech — rumble 
on perhaps for hours." Roger pulled a wry face. 
" Then / shall be offended." 

" The cleverest men in the industry will be there 
— men very well able to value you — and to like 
you if you deserve it. The only purpose of the din- 
ner is to do you all good in your business." 

" Good in our business? That's what they make 
believe. You don't know such functions 1 They 
begin in dulness and end in drink. With Uncle 
Sturtevant presiding, drink will flow upon his dis- 
course like the Nile upon the desert." 

Mary sat up and looked very serious. "Will 
Mr. Charlton be there?" The fact was that the 
convivial habits of Charlton's youth had become an 
infirmity. 

** He seldom misses a chance — and the dinner is 
to be Saturday night." 

'* Then the least you can do is to see he doesn't 
disgrace himself." 

To this Roger had no retort. His affection and 
care for Charlton was strongly tempered by a sense 
of duty to his father's memory. 

" But it's too late now to accept," he said, looking 
at the invitation. " Why, the dinner is to-nig^t 1 " 
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" I sent your acceptance two weeks ago,'* his wife 
said, blandly. " There's just time to catch the 
train." 

Roger threw up his hands. 

"If you get on well with Uncle Sturtevant and 
Augustus," she continued, " then you can send this 
letter." 

Roger promised to do what was decently possible 
to make friends with his uncle and Augustus. His 
letter to the firm was a different matter. As he went 
out to the dinner he posted it at the corner. 

In one way his prediction proved false. The din- 
ner did not begin in dulness. Quite the contrary, 
his mind opened to a set of new ideas that proved 
the strongest mental stimulus he had as yet received 
in his business life. 

His neighbour at table was one Sabin, a German- 
trained chemist employed by a progressive rival 
house, the firm of Henry Harkness. Sabin 
described a series of experiments he had lately con- 
ducted to produce artificially the true Tyrian pur- 
ple, the royal colour of antiquity. The dye, he 
said, had been made from the juices of a Mediter- 
ranean shell fish which could no longer be found in 
commercial quantities. His experiments had cost 
forty thousand dollars, and only the week before, to 
his intense disgust, " Old Harkness " had called a 
halt just when he felt most certain of success. Sa- 
bin described the colour with the ardour of an artist 
in his dearest dreams. It was not purple, but a pe- 
culiarly effulgent crimson — the hue of a sunset 
cloud in Autumn during the brief moment in which 
molten gold declines into the dusky splendour of 
what we call purple. 
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Roger had little difficulty in following what Sabin 
said. In college he had gone rather deeply into 
synthetic chemistry — partly because he had fore- 
seen in a vague way that the knowledge might some 
day be useful in business, but largely because the pro- 
fessor was not only one of the most interesting men 
on the faculty but Mary's father. Listening to Sa- 
bin, his mind kindled. This was the poetry of the 
business world! With a warm little sense of grati- 
tude he acknowledged that Mary had been right. 

The moment was short lived. Roger looked up 
and saw his uncle sitting stolidly at the head of the 
table of honour. A second glance told him that Au- 
gustus was near by. The sight filled him with ironic 
bitterness. Mr. Jaffray had caused this mere hulk 
of a man to be placed at the high table, as repre- 
sentative of the house of Roger Jaffray & Company, 
while he, Roger Jaffray, sat among the lowly. In- 
gratiate such men — in a world full of truth to be 
discovered, of beauty to be adored ! 

Mr. Jaffray stood up. While others had been 
drinking iced wine, he had sunk deeper and deeper 
into the sultry depths of Burgundy. In his florid ex- 
panse of countenance the dull, flaccid features floated, 
as it were, in semi-solution. He told of the old pa- 
pers he had discovered in his vault, of how he had 
written about them to a philatelist journal, and of the 
interest his letters had created among stamp col- 
lectors. 

Sabin smiled sardonically. 

When Mr. Jaffray proceeded to call upon other 
fogies present in the order of their fogydom, there 
was a sullen buzzing of protest. 

The; fact was that the entire industry was in jeop^ 
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ardy. In Germany the science of chemistry was 
revolutionising it. Many of the dyes that had once 
been derived from natural products were now made 
cheaply and in limitless quantities synthetically, by 
patent processes. In America the trade, sheltered 
behind the wall of the tariff, had doddered along in 
blind security — stagnation. Now it had to face a 
more open competition. 

Harkness had proposed the present dinner, and 
largely financed it, in order to discuss the situation 
and if possible organise to meet it. But he had 
reckoned without the toastmaster 1 

Presently a forceful, thickset man who had been 
sitting at the high table got up with a frown and de- 
parted. " There goes * Old Harkness,* " laughed 
Sabin. " He's off to bed — or more likely to work. 
I thought he must be reaching his saturation point 1 " 

There was bitterness beneath Sabin's laughter, 
for he had hoped that with a bigger and more pow- 
erful organisation he might be allowed to push his 
experiments to success. 

" You people," he asked, " have thought of set- 
ting up a research laboratory? " 

" I once proposed it to my uncle. He said he 
would have no stink-shop on his premises." 

As it became clear that Mr. Jaffray would ignore 
the main interest of the occasion, shouts of *' Charl- 
ton I " arose. Roger was recalled to his responsi- 
bilities, for every time the little old man heard his 
name he lifted his wine glass and drank nervously. 
With a frown Mr. Jaffray yielded to the outcry. 

There was nothing brilliant in Charlton's speech, 
nothing that would not lose its best flavour in repe- 
tition; but it amply explained his popularity. He 
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began with a few words to his employer, in satire of 
his antiquated manner. " Sturtevant Jaffray, Esq., 
Sir — Yours of even date received and contents 
noted. Would say in reply — " He ended with 
the well-worn phrase, "Thanking you in advance 
for your favours." In a similar manner he hit off 
leader after leader in the industry. Office boys and 
stenographers he touched out with light and in- 
dulgent caricature that convulsed the diners. Most 
remarkable of all to Roger was the fact that Charl- 
ton showed entire familiarity with Sabin's experi- 
ments, of which Roger had only just heard. He ex- 
temporised an allegory of a German-trained scientist 
who aspired to transform himself into a mollusc, in 
defiance of the manifest process of nature by which 
molluscs evolve into German-trained scientists. 

At this Uncle Sturtevant laughed prodigiously, 
and Augustus followed his lead with obsequious dili- 
gence. 

Charlton brought his little speech to an end in a 
spontaneous burst of laughter and applause. Many 
a colossal fortune, Sabin remarked, had been made 
at the expense of less observation and shrewdness, 
less of the inspiration of genius. 

The diners thronged about Charlton, lifted him 
to their shoulders and bore him out of doors. 
Roger got up to follow. 

Sabin kept pace at his elbow ; and, protesting that 
he had ordered a fresh bottle, led Roger down to 
the bar. There, elbows on the table, he talked of 
his Tyrian purple, as a forlorn lover might talk to 
his soul's brother of the lost mistress. 

Roger's imagination took fire. 

*• Why don't you get on the trail yourself?" Sa« 
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bin asked. " The most extraordinary things have 
happened. One man might spend half a million in 
vain, and another stumble on the secret in half a 
day. Take it from me, you've got a scientific mind, 
and the rudiments of an education. A pupil of 
Easton's — that means something! Your father- 
in-law will coach you ! " 

The suggestion had been made as a friendly pleas- 
antry, but in the end both men were discussing it 
seriously. 

They were still in the heart of the discussion when 
a shout of laughter echoed from the palm room, 
then another and another. Charlton and his train 
had returned from their airing, their spirits undam- 
pened. 

With a pang of regret, Roger made his way to 
them. At the door of the palm room he paused. 
The role of Samaritan is not always to be distin- 
guished from that of the butter-in. 

The hilarity centred not in Charlton but in Au- 
gustus; and the party were laughing not with him 
but at him. Sodden and morose, Augustus sat at a 
little iron table beneath a gigantic fern, defiantly con- 
fronting a circle of quizzical revellers. When the 
party had gone out doors, it appeared, he had 
donned goloshes against the dew; and he still wore 
them, together with a shining top hat and an opera 
cloak with flapping sleeves. 

Of all the company Charlton alone was serious 
— with the gravity of the born comedian. He was 
exhibiting Augustus as a lightning-change artist. The 
humour of the game consisted in the fact that with 
each call for a new personality Augustus became 
more unmistakably and portentously himself. His 
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head was erect with exaggerated dignity, and his 
eyes glowered with animal defiance. 

Roger was quite helpless to interfere. 

** Gentlemen," said Charlton, " the protean Mr. 
Rarrish will now favour us with that great com- 
mander, Napoleon, on the rock of Saint Helena, 
viewing the glory of his past through the ruin and 
despair of the present." He tipped the topper of 
Augustus slightly over his left eye. 

The delicate precision of the angle brought to 
every mind an absurdly distorted image of the Na- 
poleonic hat. The scowl of Proteus mounted to a 
more than Napoleonic rage and despair. There 
was a universal shout. 

Augustus leaped up, his feet astride and his arms 
waving defiance. " If you touch me again," he said, 
** ril smash your face. Fll mash your bones 1 " 

Charlton deftly removed the hat and said, again 
with an explanatory wave to his audience, "The 
world-famous figure of Ajax Refusing a Drink." 

"You infernal whippet," Augustus cried; "give 
me my hat or Til have you arrested ! " 

" Augustus," said Charlton In the soft tones of 
parental correction, as he restored the hat, " you 
may smash my face ; you may mash my bones. But 
if you're a gentleman, Augustus, you won't have me 
arrested." 

" Who says I'm not a gentleman ? " Augustus 
shouted, and leaped into the attitude pugilistic. 

"The Fighting Gladiator," Charlton explained. 
Then, to Augustus : " You are about to die. Sa- 
lute us 1 " He turned to the company. " Thumbs 
up, and we'll grant him his life. Thumbs down and 
we'll throw him to the lions in the arena*" He 
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pointed to the pool of a fountain in the middle of 
the palm room, the arena of glinting goldfish. 

Every thumb went down. ** Throw him to the 
goldfishes," some one cried. ** Throw him to the 
goldfishes I " 

Violent hands laid hold of Augustus and crushed 
the top hat over his ears. The crowd surged toward 
the pool. 

To Charlton, Roger saw, the moment was a cri- 
sis ; for Augustus, thanks to his favour with his step- 
father, was a personage of influence, and was not 
the man to tolerate violence and an insult to his 
vanity. 

Here was Roger's chance — the chance Mary had 
anticipated to do both men a service. Surely she 
had been right to make him come! He seized his 
step-cousin by the flapping sleeves of his overcoat, 
unable to stem the forward rush but resolved to save 
the ducking. Charlton held Augustus by the 
goloshes. Already the two were swinging him over 
the pool. 

" Blood I " cried a shrill voice. " The populace 
will have blood 1 Thumbs down — throw him to 
the goldfish ! " 

All around them a chorus of ragged voices took 
up the chant with histrionic ferocity. " Blood, blood 

— the pop-u-lace will have blood I Thumbs down 

— throw him to the goldfish ! " They joined in 
lock step and marched about the fountain. 

" One, two, three,'* said Roger, " — then off to 
bed with him ! " 

" Right you are," said Charlton, with a gentle- 
man's aversion to practical humour. 

But they had reckoned without die populace. As 
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the heavy, inert body swung for the third time above 
the water, some one jerked Roger violently back- 
ward, loosening his grasp. With a mighty splash, 
Augustus, opera cloak and goloshes disappeared. 
The top hat bobbed on the weltering surface. 

Roger and Charlton led the victim, angry and 
vociferous, down the long corridor to his room, 
opera cloak dripping, goloshes slushing water along 
the crimson carpet. The walls resounded with his 
wrath. 

For hours the vast hotel, resort of convalescents 
and nerve-racked derelicts of society and business, 
had been sunk in slumber; but at the mighty bellow- 
ings of this bull calf doors were flung open, and 
dishevelled faces, angry or alarmed, peered out at 
them. 

Roger found Augustus* key in his soaking pocket. 
As the three went into his room the door across the 
hall opened a crack and from within they heard a 
voice which, though strange, somehow seemed fa- 
miliar. " Gentlemen ! " it cried. " This is a re- 
spectable hotel, and its guests are respectable peo- 
ple. Our association is a respectable association. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourselves I " 

It was a turbulent task to undress the huge Au- 
gustus, dry him and put him to bed. When they got 
him into his pajamas he struggled more fiercely than 
ever. " Goldfish 1 " he sobbed in hysterical anger, 
" ril goldfish the both of you I " 

With a sudden rush, Roger dealt him a straight- 
arm that sent him reeling against the side-board of 
his bed. There was a splintering crash, and before 
it ceased resounding in the corridor both Samari- 
taii9 were beyond the locked door* 
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Again came the voice from the room opposite. 
" Gentlemen — if you are gentlemen, let me tell 
you, you are acting like roughs and rowdies." 

It was too much for flesh and blood. Had not 
Roger been called from a business conference — a 
weighty scientific discussion ? Had he not befriended 
Augustus — a rival who hated him? Was he not 
the only sober man in the party ? 

A plate of half-eaten sandwiches caught his eye, 
which had been left outside one of the doors. At 
the door of the champion of respectability was a pair 
of square-toed shoes. He paused to make sure that 
he was acting calmly, and in the light of reason. 
Then he put the sandwiches in the shoes and hurled 
them, one after another, over the transom. Each 
one, as it landed, evoked a bellow of rage — in a 
voice which the two now recognised. 

When Roger finally induced Charlton to go to 
bed, tears were streaming down the old man's face 
and mingling with his white moustache. " Roger 
Jaffray, Roger Jaffray," he said. " Your father, 
same name, has taken me home — thousand times ! 
Loved father — love you. Faithful Roger — in 
loco parentis. He was golden mean, too. Never 
'sgustin' drunk, an' never, never — Oh, no, never I 
— 'sgustin' sober 1 " 

The condition in which the respectable association 
left the respectable hostelry was not altogether re- 
spectable. As Roger came down to breakfast late 
Sunday morning, he saw one chamber maid looking 
into a room in which another was struggling with 
the aftermath of revelry. " My Gawd, Maggie," 
she said in tones of deepest sympathy, ** ain't you 
discouraged! " 
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Roger also was discouraged. His letter to Mr. 
Jaffray had been posted. 

When he returned to Mary he said that, in the 
main, the dinner had been a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion, and told her in detail of his conversation with 
Sabin. 

" Then you acknowledge," she asked, ** that it 
really did do you good in your business? " 

He smiled darkly. " About that, we shall have 
to wait and see." 

On Monday morning Augustus arrived with a 
cold that swamped handkerchief after handker- 
chief. 

Mr. Jaffray glared as he passed into his office. 
In the midst of opening the morning's mail he sum- 
moned Roger. 

" Do you know," he said, " that you have brought 
your cousin to the verge of pneumonia ? " Then he 
laid his hand on the expanse of his white waistcoat. 
" Your brutal rowdiness has given me an attack of 
appendicitis." 

Roger said nothing. He could not excuse him- 
self without accusing Charlton. 

The fateful letter lay open on the desk. " By 
your own confession here," Mr. Jaffray said, " you 
have hogged all the work of the department. Then 
you make your greed a pretext for an underhand 
stab at your cousin I Moreover, you have come to 
me with office matters over the head of your superior 
— an old and valued employe, Mr. Charlton." 

With this, as Roger subsequently explained to 
Mary, he felt sure that his old friend was in no dan- 
ger. " It*s even money," he added, " that my re- 
spectable uncle thought that both of us were mc/' 
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Charlton being off his mind, he held stoutly for 
the justice of his demands. 

" You really think," said Mr. Jaffray, " that you 
can run this concern better than I can? You im- 
pertinent puppy I You are presuming upon the fact 
that you are a son of your father." 

Few people had ever called Roger names. " I 
ought to have some compensation," he said in a 
pleasant voice, " for the fact that I am nephew of 
my uncle.*' 

" Leave my office I " his uncle thundered, " or I'll 

" I will not leave the office, until you tell me, yes 
or no, whether you will give me my just due ! " 

Mr. Jaffray hesitated the fraction of a second. 
"And if I don't?" 

"Then there's something rotten in the way you 
have managed the trust my father left youl Give 
me my rights, let me know what is being done here, 
and why, or Fll bring the matter to the courts — and 
to justice I " 

His uncle's manner became strangely quiet and 
subdued. " My dear boy," he said, " it is pre- 
cisely this sort of interference that my brother's will 
was written to prevent." 

" That," said Roger, " is the point which I shall 
call on the courts to decide." 

Mr. Jaffray became heavily genial. " Do as you 
like," he laughed. " It may interest you — if you 
can afford it But my advice to you is to turn over 
in bed and wake up." 

When Roger thought calmly of making good his 
threat a serious difficulty confronted him. As 
nearly as he could judge, there w^s little or nothing 
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left in the old establishment to fight about, except its 
good name. With proper management that might 
still be made a valuable asset. But if he were to 
fight his uncle publicly, and especially if he were to 
reveal misconduct in the management of the busi- 
ness, its good name would vanish like smoke. That 
would be, with a vengeance, to sue a beggar and re- 
cover a flea. And, as his uncle had hinted, he could 
not afford the law. Yet whatever his doubts told 
him, he felt in every bone and fibre that he held the 
bull by the horns. 

" Is it another joke? " asked Mary, when Roger 
came home to her. " If it is, I'll laugh at it — pro- 
vided you don't expect me to see the point." 

He looked at her quizzically. " Could you see 
the point if as a result of your effort to do me good 
in my business, my uncle were to become ingratiating 
— and most kind? Well, that is what happened." 
And so he described the interview. 

He did not succeed, however, in inspiring her with 
the confidence of his mood. As a last resort, he led 
her into his bedroom. He had replaced the bed 
by a laboratory table, and on the shelves were test 
tubes, retorts and beakers — the paraphernalia of 
his undergraduate courses in chemistry. Upon the 
wall was a sign which he had printed on card-board : 

ROGER JAFFRAY : STINK-SHOP. 

*' That Tyrian purple," he said with an enthusiasm 
that was not all put on to cheer her, " — it's the cork- 
ingest colour in creation. I'm going to have my try 
at finding the way to make itl " 

'* Where Mr. Sabin has spent forty thousand dol- 
lars — and Mr. Harkness has lost hope?" 

" lYou never can tell 1 Do you know how Good- 
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year found out how to vulcanize rubber? He up- 
set a pot of gum-elastic and sulphur on the stove — 
and the trick was turned I Sabin told me a dozen 
stories like that. And whatever happens, the most 
important factor in our trade to-day is commercial 
chemistry. If I'm ever going to win out, I've got to 
know it up from the ground. Nothing in all the 
world could do me such good in my business I " 

With this she hid her face on his shoulder. 

The fact was that her experiment with Axelina 
was not fulfilling its promise. The girl proved to 
be a tolerable cook and a hard worker, but by the 
same token it was evident that when she knew the 
language she could easily get twice her present 
wages. And she was learning with a rapidity that 
was amazing. Roger found a clue to the mystery 
when the next gas bill came. Every night, Huldor 
related, the girl sat in her room for long hours por- 
ing over a Swedish-English grammar. 

" This is a serious crisis," he said. " It not only 
wastes her sturdy strength but costs us money. If 
we're going to grind her face in the dust you'll have 
to stop this night-school business." 

Mary made what she called a compromise. She 
lent Axelina the cook-book to serve as first reader. 

In time the strain of study seemed to be telling 
on the girl's health and spirits. The lines in her 
face became more drawn, and the expression of sculp- 
turesque tragedy deepened until she looked haggard 
and desperate. 

" I don't yuus know what it is," said Huldor. 
" She say not a word about herself, her peoples. I 
do not know her no mehr as when she come. Axe- 
lina is not like odder yong girl." 
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Mary felt justified in cautioning Axelina against 
over study. The girl smiled grimly, sardonically. 
It was the first smile Mary had had from her, and 
it did not make her want another. 

One day Roger came home to find his wife in a 
small flutter of excitement. Sally Keating had asked 
her to join a party that were dining and going to 
the opera. TTie occasion was the premiere of a 
work by one of the most distinguished composers, 
and Sally had a box in the grand tier. So Roger 
dined alone. 

After Mary had gone, Huldor confided to him 
Axelina had gone to bed sick. 

"What's the matter? I thought she was strong 
as a horse." 

" Me, I don't yuus know, Mr. Yaffer. I ask 
her; she will not say. She only lie in her bed and 
make such a face because she will not groan." 

" Eh 1 " said Roger. He sat back and looked up 
at the old woman. A dozen circumstances, scarcely 
noted until now, rose vividly in his mind. A horri- 
ble fear bore down on him. ** You can't mean — " 
He paused, aghast. 

" Me, I don't know," said Huldor. " I never 
have know such t'ing. But Axelina, she is not 
like odder yong girl. I t'ank she need some doc- 
tor." 

" Nonsense," said Roger, plucking up his cour- 
age. Axelina had been in the country less than five 
weeks, and it was the duty of officials on Ellis Island 
to keep out those who are in any way likely to be- 
come a public charge. He laughed lightly. ** Find 
out just what her trouble is," he said. 

" I have ask her. She say it is her back. Me, I 
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don't know," the old woman repeated, " but I t'ank 

• • • • • 

It IS It." 

" You think it is it/ " Roger echoed. 

*' Now I remember me, I know. I should have 
seen before, but I have not acquaintance wit' such 
t'ing. I am feared, Mr. Yaffer, we need some doc- 
tor quick.'* 

Roger strode out to the nearest saloon. The 
telephone stood on the bar. The doctor, he learned, 
had gone out to dinner and the opera, but had of 
course left the number of his seat at the box-office. 
In feverish haste, he called up the Opera House, 
explained the emergency, and, giving his address, 
hung up the receiver. 

"Your Missus?" asked the barkeeper sympa- 
thetically. He had overheard the message, as had 
also a knot of citizens who stood with one foot 
on the polished nickel rail. 

" No," said Roger, hurrying away. " The cook." 

As he shot through the door, he heard a shout of 
laughter. Afterward he remembered feeling a 
confused wonder at this. No one had made a 
joke. 

Huldor was sitting in the kitchen, wringing her 
hands. " Me, I should go in to her," she lamented. 
'* But I do not know such t'ing. I have never know 
it. I cannot help t'at poor girl. It would give me 
my dizzy headache and sickness, and I could do 
not'ing 1 " 

There was a brief, tense silence. ** I will call the 
janitor's wife," said Roger. 

" I have call t'e yanitor wife. She is out to a 
moving picture." 

Roger bethought himself of the negress who was 
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general on the top floor. She had every appear- 
ance, he recalled, of being wise in such matters. 
He bounded up the stairs. 

She objected that she was cooking and serving a 
dinner of six. Her fat face broadened with a grin. 
** Lawsy massy, Honey-boy," she said, " you all is in 
a predicament, shore-nuffi But I got my dinner 
folks to tend to. You-all best wait for the doctor 
man.'* Her globular body exploded with a laugh 
that set it quaking from equator to pole. 

Later our light comedian learned that on such an 
occasion mere man is at his merest — a pitiful an- 
achronism, a superfluity in nature, an indefeasible 
low-comedy joke. 

In the kitchen Huldor still sat wringing her hands, 
the centre of a silence that was terrific. Seeing him, 
she hopefully raised her ancient, distorted face. 

"No luck," he said; "but the doctor can't be 
long, now." 

Again there was silence. Huldor broke It with a 
moan. " Oh, t'e poor girl, she suffer ever't'ing and 
say not'ing. I sit here and cannot help her ! " 

Roger took the withered, work-worn hand and 
stroked it. " Don't worry," he said kindly, " we've 
done all we can." 

" But I am a woman," Huldor lamented, " and 
womans should know such t'ing. I know not'ingi 
And if I try to help t'at poor girl I only get me my 
sick dizziness. I have prayed some child might 
come to 4ny old age, and I am not wort'y of it. It 
is a great wrong, and God He will punish me." She 
gave way to the sense of mortal sin. 

Roger took her in his arms. " There, there," 
he said. " It will soon be over." 
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She laid her head upon his shoulder. He stroked 
her temples, repeating, " It will soon be over 1 " 

Huldor gave herself up to moaning and groaning; 
but still no sou(id came from the sick room. 

And so they stood, in the terror of life and death, 
when the doctor rang. 

After a moment in the bedroom, the doctor popped 
out smiling. " It's all right," he said. " 'Phone 
for a nurse 1 " 

" You mean — 1 " gasped Roger. 

" It's all well over. She'll be up and about her 
work inside a fortnight." 

Roger's jaw hung loose. 

^' My dear fellow, it's the most natural thmg in 
the world. Half of all our trouble comes from the 
fact that we are so deathly afraid of it. If she were 
in her own country, she'd be at work day after to- 
morrow. Now call the nurse. I think I can get 
back in time for the best of that opera I " 

The nurse stepped as lightly from the tail of the 
ambulance as if she had come to a tatting party. In 
ten minutes she sat down comfortably in a rocking 
chair. 

" Good night," said the doctor, drawing on his 
white gloves. " I'll call again, but you really don't 
need me." At the door he turned, and the fires of 
excitement burned up in his eyes. ^* It's a great suc- 
cess I " he said. 

" The baby? " Roger ejaculated. 

" No, no 1 The opera I Konigskinder 1 I'm 
assisting at the premiere — a world premiere 1 " 

Roger was still gasping on the sidewalk as the 
taxicab scorched perilously round the corner. 
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Konigskinder I *' he muttered. " Children of the 
King I Assisting at a world premiere I " In his 
numbed consciousness the idea somehow took root 
that the doctor had gone to the Opera House pro- 
fessionally, and by royal command. 

At midnight Sally Heathcote's limousine drew up 
at the curb. Out of its maw emerged the entire box 
party. They burst into a shoiit of laughter, femi- 
nine merriment mingling with the basso profundo 
of masculine roars. Mary had been sitting in the 
front of the opera box, and, seeing her, the doctor 
had mounted in an entr'acte to tell her of her acquisi- 
tion. 

Mary did her best to laugh with the others, but 
her face was tense and white. Roger set his teeth. 
In the deepest reservoirs of his manhood he felt the 
one demand of the situation — that they should not 
give way to the bitterness of their inward mood. 

He had himself, he said, been performing at a 
world premiere; he described the event in the lan- 
guage of operatic criticism. He had rendered his 
part with '^ an authority surprising in one of such 
slight experience." His " attack *' on the duet with 
Huldor had been " brilliant but firm." He said 
this with the utmost solemnity; for he had enough 
of the instinct of the comedian to know that, though 
the world might smile with him, it would laugh most 
heartily at him. 

There was a moment's truce when the nurse 
brought the baby in. Nothing is more surprising 
in modern life than the survival of the ancient tra- 
dition that a baby is something to admire. The 
red and wrinkled face looked out from its im- 
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promptu swathings like a Baldwin apple in March. 
As Sally and Betty drew near and peered at it, their 
instinctive aversion was tempered with awe. 

The nurse offered the bundle to Mary. Involun- 
tarily she shrank from it. Then, with a sudden 
revulsion, she swooped upon it and gathered it tight 
in her arms. 

When the nurse and her charge were gone, the 
men congratulated " Doctor Yaffer.'* Admiringly 
they allowed that he was " some doctor." 

Roger produced a bottle of wine from a case 
Timmy Heathcote had given him for Christmas. 

When the party bade them good night, Roger 
was still preternaturally grave. " Nobody will ever 
know,** he lamented, " nobody ever can know, what 
we suffered, Huldor and I, when baby came.'* 

For Roger that evening was only the faint fore- 
shadowing of what was to come. Life had never 
seemed so black to him, so sordid and ironic. Yet 
everywhere he was expected to act a leading part 
in comedy, for by now the report was that he had been 
both doctor and midwife. 

Down town his business friends dodged across 
crowded streets to jeer at him. On entering the 
club his hand mechanically teached for the bell. 
Friends at a distance sent picture cards with mock 
congratulations. San Francisco contributed a Wied- 
erseim kid naked in a glass of champagne, its chubby 
feet crossed comfortably and its round eyes leering 
with impish triumph at a discomfited world. A 
card from Munich showed a snow-white stork gasp" 
ing apoplectlcally at the sight of a romping nigger 
baby. 

These tributes one and all Roger despatched to 
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the Commissioner of Immigration, with whom he 
had a casual acquaintance. Here was one man, he 
thought, who would feel as seriously involved as 
himself. The Commissioner retorted : " Since the 
young lady in question got by both Mrs. Jaffray and 
yourself, I don't see how you have anything on my 
men. Women, you know, have a positive genius 
for smuggling." 

To Mary the world presented a gentler side. 
Sally Heathcote brought a fine old mahogany cradle, 
with rockers and a hood, which Mary had often ad- 
mired at Intager's antique shop. Betty Stuyvers 
carried a bundle of filmy, downy things, all linen and 
soft wool, lace and pink ribbons. 

Roger referred to it as Axellna's trousseau. 

Mary turned cradle and layette over to Huldor. 
In doing so she felt for the first time in her life the 
poisonous passion of jealousy. 

Huldor beamed. " Oh, he will be a prince, 
my baby! '' She buried her face in the soft things 
and crooned. 

" Konigskind from the start," said Roger. " No 
goose-girl about our prince I " 

Bit by bit Huldor had got at the girl's story. She 
had been engaged to be married, she said; but her 
man, a foreman in the mills, had been killed in an 
accident. Her father was a provincial school- 
teacher, and she was the oldest of nine sisters. To 
let the truth be known was to disgrace the entire 
family. She had fled to America. In grim and 
awful silence she had suffered the death of the 
father, and the still more tragic birth of the child. 

" Well," said Mary. " What are we to do about 
it?" 
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'' There are public institutions for such cases. 
Under the circumstances, don't you think . . .?" 

Mary did think so, and calling Huldor told her 
their decision. 

The old woman sank on a chair — a thing she 
had never done, in their presence. "My baby!" 
she cried. ** I cannot give up my baby 1 Oh, no, 
I can «o//" 

Mary looked to Roger. 

He had never interfered in her management of 
the household, and his only response was a sympa- 
thetic smile at the grotesqueness, the hopelessness 
of it all. 

" My baby stay 1 '* said Huldor. Beaming, she 
left them. 

** It's no use struggling," said Roger. " Huldor 
has wished that baby onto us." 

" Huldor's better nature," said Mary, " you 
thought you were going to exploit itl " She began 
the sentence with a smile, but at the end she covered 
her face. 

And so the baby remained, in its fairy lace and 
Its carved mahogany cradle. Mary put on an apron 
and helped Huldor in the kitchen. 

One thought occurred to all their friends. Grati- 
tude was a small word for what Axelina must feel. 
Betty Stuyvers said that she meant to apply to the 
commissioner for another such case, to be sure of 
one servant who would stick by her. 

The nurse stayed a week, and in ten days Axelina 
was about her work again. She thanked Mary and 
Roger for their kindness in English that was purer 
than Huldor commanded after years in America. 
The grim ferocity of the Vikings had vanished from 
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her face, as also the gloom of Henrik Ibsen. She 
was pretty, Indeed handsome, and, in a simple, ma- 
jestic way, well proportioned. With her first 
month's wages she bought the stuff for a street 
gown, and made it up after a pattern out of a maga- 
zine. 

As the second month drew to a close, she gave 
notice. There had been a sharp difference with 
Huldor over questions of fresh air and food. " The 
baby is mine," said Axelina. " I am his modder — 
// '' She added, less dramatically: " You give me 
fifteen dollars. Now I know Engleesh I get me 
twenty-five. I must buy clothes for my baby, send 
him to school. Mrs. Yaffray is very kind, but I 
cannot take more charity." 

The plea was not romantic, but it was unanswer- 
able. 

Roger and Mary made no reference to the main 
purpose of their experiment, but the man's heart 
bled inwardly for what he knew his wife must feel. 

In due time they were confronted with the reckon- 
ing of what their little adventure had cost them 
— the bills of doctor, nurse and druggist. With 
the addition of what Mary was earning, they had 
come to have a snug little balance at the bank. Now 
it vanished, utterly. 

" It is hopeless," said Mary, " — utterly hope- 
less 1" 

" Nonsense 1 " Roger exclaimed. ** We'll pull 
out of this, yet! " 

*'Who will pull us out?" 

"Who? I'll pull us out." 

"HowwUlyou do that?" 

Her words affected him like the dripping of cold 
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aciA They chilled him, then burned. But now if 
ever he must have courage, be cheerful. ** Why, 
I've got an idea — " 

"A Happy Thought?" she said, in measured 
tones. " What — another ! " 

" You don't seem to think I'm up to much." In 
his own tone, now, there was a trace of acid. 

*' You boasted you would exploit the immigrant. 
She made a convenience of us, and left us a laughing 
stock. It is so everywhere. They are the future 
of America.'* 

He smiled at her darkly. " If that were all," 
he said, '' we could at least respect our conquerors. 
The case is worse than that." 

Mary looked at him. 

" Did you notice that Axelina spent her first 
wages on a new frock — quite a neat and tasteful 
affair? They take on our middle-class standard of 
living almost as soon as they learn our language. 
I once met a foreign ambassador who had been out 
among his country folk in the Northwest. The 
parents were still peasants — sturdy and set in their 
ways; but the daughters went to high school and 
dressed after fashion plates, while the sons were 
going in for business in the city, and for the learned 
professions. Both patronised their elders, and 
showed a marked indifference to family life. No 
fear for her future 1 She may educate Huldor's 
baby to be a professor of Sanskrit; but the odds are 
she won't have another — with or without benefit 
of clergy. In one generation they had become true 
Americans." 

" And you argue from this? " 

*' What we have always said, Bobby Van and I 
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— that the whole method of our thought is mad I 
Do you remember Millicent and the blight of char- 
ity? In Axelina you have the companion picture. 
As we paid for her bouncing brat, so the world of 
the well-born and well-bred pay for the children of 
the slums. They are on the up grade, to be sure; 
but they cast the blight on us none the less. And 
in the end they will suffer our fate: they will be- 
come sterile. They must do so, if they pay both 
for their new ambitions and for the madness of 
modem philanthropy." 

Mary sprang up, paced the floor, then abruptly 
confronted him. She was hectic, angry — on fire 
with a spirit that would not be controlled. " I don't 
believe it I It is our fault, and we may as well 
face the factl We Americans as a race are degen- 
erate I " 

Every cell in Roger's body went cold. "What 
you mean," he said, " is that / am. Have it that 
way if you wish." 

" It is that way I The whole wretched business 
with Axelina has been only a joke to you 1 " 

With a last effort he checked his mounting rage. 
" It has, has it? Ha-ha 1 Hear me laugh at it! " 

" That night when we came home from the opera 
you brought out champagne. I happened to touch 
the botde. It had been on ice. From the moment 
we arrived, you planned to make light of the oc- 
casion. You played the fool all the evening — got 
every antic of horseplay, every coarse joke, out of 
the whole vulgar affair I In one thing you are a 
success — as a low-comedian." 

Roger sprang up and ground his teeth. 

•'While you are explaining your failure in glib 
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paradox, children of yours will cumber the earth I " 

Roger stood rigid a moment, his face livid and 
distorted. 

Then he bolted. 

He was amazed and bewildered that such words 
should have come from his wife; but the thing that 
seethed and boiled in him was brute rage. Where 
he went and how long he walked the streets, he 
never knew. 

When his mind began to clear, he found himself 
limp in a chair, in a dark corner of the club library. 
Out of the clouded past a single memory came back 
to him. Henty, the club doorman, grave and un- 
obtrusive, had not given him his customary grave 
bow and unobtrusive word of greeting. Though 
apparently trivial, this fact slowly assumed in 
Roger's mind an importance that was colossal. 

It was one of the traditions of the club that Henty 
could tell at a glance when a member had come to 
find asylum from an infuriated spouse — that being 
himself a married man he had the tact at such times 
not to offer even the gravest and most unobtrusive 
greeting. The tradition was probably quite false. 
It had been promulgated by a coterie of hardened 
bachelors who were disposed to make a mock of 
married men — perhaps because no other sport in 
life retained the power to make them one-half as 
pleased with themselves. In the course of time the 
bachelors added that Henty could predict which gen- 
tlemen were in a family way. But that was an ob- 
vious embroidery. 

When this last idea penetrated Roger's mind, 
nevertheless, he suddenly rose from his chair to his 
full height. He was so giddy and light that by 
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all physical laws he should have bobbed like a bal- 
loon against the ceiling. 

One of Mary's phrases shot through his mind in 
new significance. She had said will, not would, en- 
cumber the earth. 

He sank nerveless into his chair. Hitherto, 
through all their trials, he had felt captain of his 
soul, master of his fate. Now the sense of a malign 
destiny spread over him like a winter cloud. Out 
of the cloud his hectic mind visualised a formless 
monster, huge and diabolical, that swooped down to 
earth to torture and buffet them, as a cat might play 
with two wee mice. 

Again his mind was clouded; and again he knew 
not for how long. Once more a trivial detail re- 
called him to a sort of sanity. The wee little mice 
were two. . . . His wife had suffered as he was 
suffering — so much more than he could possibly 
suffer! A flood of tenderness swept over him, of 
deep, elemental love. 

As he approached the door of the club he forced 
a smile. It was the most heroic muscular effort of a 
considerable experience in athletics. ** Good night, 
Henty," he said. 

" Good night, sir,** said the Sphinx of the door- 
way gravely, and unobtrusively bowed. 

Mary threw herself upon him, sobbing and re- 
morseful. 

" Me," said Roger, smiling, *' I don't yuus know. 
I have no acquaintance of such t'ing. But I t^ank 

It is tt/' 

Through all the bitter experience, Mary had 
struggled — struggled until all her strength was 
spent — to spare him the knowledge of this, the 
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most crushing blow of all. And all the hours while 
he had been away she had waited, waited — not 
knowing to what extremities her bitter injustice 
might have driven him. 

They had married friends who lived complacent 
in the knowledge that they had never known what 
it is to quarrel. Often Mary had envied them; 
but she did so no more. Those who never quarrel 
can never know the sweetness of reconciliation. 

To-night the atmosphere of her husband's love 
surrounded her, embraced her; his courage upheld 
her. Yes, it was true that in all their saner mo- 
ments they had desired the thing that had come upon 
them — planned it, passionately longed for it as the 
crowning happiness. It was their pride that they 
believed in taking all the big chances. It might 
prove the end of her, and the end of all his manly 
ambitions. But if so it would be a heroic end. 

** While we could," he said, " we have always 
seen the amusing side of life and laughed at it — as 
you know, dear." He said this smiling forgive- 
ness; and though she answered no word she gave 
him a pressure of the hand that told him all the joy 
of her deep belief in him. " Which would you 
rather be," he asked, "we two little church mice, 
or the dear good Timmy Heathcotes, leading the 
intellectual life in a gilded marble palace? " Again 
she clasped his hand in an ecstasy of trust and ten- 
derness. 

" For myself," he said, " already I am glad. And 
already I see how we shall come out of it." 

" I, too," she answered. " Down there below 
the Square it is all so easily possible." 

"Oh, no, not that I I have an idea — " He 
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broke off, laughing. '' Don't be afraid. It is not 
a Happy Thought I The fact is, I have made up 
my mind to force control of that old business down 
town. To do that I shall have to smash things 
about something awful. The Thought is so very 
far from happy, in fact, that just now Pm not going 
to tell you about it. But in the end, I shall come 
into my own." 



VIII 

THE MASSACRE OF THE DRONES 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Roger had called 
for Mary at The Home Stores. Together they 
walked down among the splendours of Fifth Ave- 
nue, which had once been theirs; eastward through 
the literary and no less loved decay of Gramercy 
Park and Irving Place; then beneath the rattling 
trestle of the Elevated and into the region of wan 
respectability In which they lived. And now, as al- 
ways of late when they came thus toward their 
home, Mary looked with deep foreboding toward 
the region of teeming immigrant life below Stuy- 
vesant Square. 

Roger, who usually contrived to give such occa- 
sions a holiday air, was to-day silent and brooding. 

" You are worried," said his wife, in the tone 
that mingles accusation and tenderness. '' Is it 
your Happy Thought? " 

" We agreed not to speak of that 1 " His tone 
was far from happy, and for the time it silenced her. 

As they were crossing Second Avenue, there 
where it broadly divides the oasis of the Square, 
her eye fell on two old people coming toward them. 
'^ Look," she said, and there was a quick touch of 
excitement In her tone. " Here comes Mr. Charl- 
ton — and Mrs. Charlton 1 " 

At the office Charlton was his intimate friend, 

aia 
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and at the club a familiar figure, widely known as 
the best of good fellows; but of his wife 
he never spoke; and though the two couples lived 
on opposite sides of the Square, Mrs. Charlton had 
never called. It was Mary's idea that Charlton 
had married beneath him — until she saw Mrs. 
Charlton. Now the mystery deepened. 

Her colourless, ancient face and her neat, out- 
moded gown were eloquent of gentility, even aris- 
tocracy. She was, as Mary afterward expressed it, 
like an old black-letter romance, bound in wrin- 
kling, ivory parchment, and securely tied away from 
the world in bands of time-worn silk. Even Charl- 
ton was modern in comparison. Slender and well 
knit, he carried himself with an air that might have 
been positively dapper, if it had not been that his 
large, white head drooped rather weakly forward, 
and his eyes swam loosely in their wrinkled and 
aging sockets. 

As the men saluted, Charlton's eyes were trans- 
formed; they beamed upward from the drooping 
head with a glance that was steady and frank — 
full of humour and kindliness. 

To the surprise of the young folk, Mrs. Charl- 
ton bowed and smiled. Then, as if on a sudden im- 
pulse, she turned and spoke to them. '* It isn't a 
bit strange I haven't called on you," she exclaimed, 
with a friendly vivacity that was half embarrass- 
ment. " You know, I never go anywhere. But if 
you will let me I should like to make an exception." 
Her clear if wrinkled face, above her stooping shoul- 
ders, shone with a world of genial intelligence; her 
eyes darkly sparkled the fire of twenty. 

Before Mary, in her amazement, could utter 
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more than a cordial assent, the old people passed 
on. But the ancient voice, silvery, penetrating, 
caressing, remained with them, a living presence. 

Mary's mind took one of its intuitive double 
somersaults. "There is something wrong at the 
office, something terribly wrong — between you and 
Mr. Charlton 1 And remember, it was only you 
who ' agreed ' not to speak of it 1 " 

He shook his head. " No, I'm right. I prom- 
ise that in the end you'll admit it." 

" No, no 1 " she protested. " Don't you see that 
the worse it is the more I simply have to know it? 
Not to tell me is disloyal 1 " 

Roger laughed ; but his laugh was without mirth. 
** To some intellects," he said, " it's only a step from 
the sublime to the particular. This is a case you 
have to think about abstractly, impersonally. I'm 
afraid you'll take that step." 

" I promise, honest Injun, to dwell upon the 
heights 1 " 

" Well, then : — you understand the theory of ev- 
olution — the survival of the fit? Do you know 
what bees do ? When the drones have served their 
purpose, even when workers are crippled or old, 
the rest kill them ofi in the most business-like man- 
ner and chuck them out of doors. No self sacrifice, 
no charity 1 Only devotion to the hive. That's 
where the honey comes from." 

" But what has that to do with Mr. " 

" Hi, there 1 Crawl back upon the heights I " 

'* Well, then, let us grant that the busy bee has 
read Mr. Darwin 1 " 

" Rather that lazy man has notl An invertebrate 
insect put the survival of the fit into well organised 
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practice whole aeons before the dawn of what we 
call civilisation. And this silly old human race 
hasn't yet learned how to mind its silly old business." 

Mary stopped short and looked up at him. " The 
drone is Mr. Charlton 1 " she said. Then, after a 
moment of growing horror: " Thafs why Mrs. 
Charlton is coming to call I " 

" You have taken the fatal step." 

" But you promised that your Thought would be 
happy for us I " 

" It might be — except for Charlton. Old Hark- 
ness wrote several weeks ago and asked me to call. 
For years our firm has owned a logwood forest in 
the interior of Hayti. Well, the Germans, it seems, 
are able to make 'most any old dye out of coal-tar, 
but not logwood. TheyVe failed, again and again. 
So, it appears, our forest would be mighty valuable 

— if we could build a road in to it. To Uncle 
Sturtevant's mind it has always seemed only an ex- 
pense, a burden. Harkness once got him to the 
point of selling it — working in the dark, through 
agents. But even there my good uncle proved con- 
scfrvative; the deal fell through. The idea that 
some one else wanted the land made him suspicious 

— and greedy. You know how I've hesitated to 
force matters at the office — for fear of wrecking 
the whole blessed concern. Well, Harkness offers 
me a salary equal to what I get now all told, and 
besides a good share in the stock of the company 
that's to exploit those lands." 

" Roger 1 " she cried in delight. " And you 
never told me 1 " 

" But there's a string to all this. To get control 
of the. land I have to sue Uncle Sturtevant as trustee 
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of father's estate. I told Harkness how matters 
stand, and he offered to finance the suit" 

"Well, then— ?'• 

^* But he agrees that in doing so I shall wredc 
the firm. Now for some queer reason, I find, I*m 
rather fond of diat old house — and of the name it 
bears. And besides, to wreck it is to — to massa- 
cre the drones." 

" Oh 1 " said Mary, and her tone was now dubi- 
ous, very. " That's where Mr. Charlton comes in 
— and Mrs. Charlton." 

" If Harkness would only give Charlton a new 
job too, or even give me enough to take care of the 
old peo()le, our Thought would be altogether happy. 
But he's a hard-headed old gorilla. He says that 
sort of sentiment has no place in business." 

'' But if his scheme works, wouldn't you have 
something out of the stock he promises you ? " 

*'We should have a whole lot out of itl But 
that may take ten years. And anyway, do you 
think we could persuade the Charltons to accept 
charity? They would die first. Meantime, if the 
old boy loses his job — at his age and with his weak- 
ness, he won't get another." 

" But what are we to do ? " 

" I can still make a try to get hold of my share in 
the firm. But there again Charlton comes in." 

Warned by the failure of his former efforts, 
Roger had now proceeded with the utmost caution. 
He had made a clear and detailed memorandum of 
the reasons why he should be advanced. They 
mainly related to reforms he had made in office 
routine. He had installed a card catalogue of cus- 
tomers and sales, and a modern device for address- 
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ing price lists. By using slightly thinner electro- 
types he had brought their standard shipments of 
advertising matter within the minimum express rate. 
He had drawn up a cipher code to cable their agents 
in the West Indies. In three years he had thus cut 
down current expenses many times his little salary. 
Such reforms, he admitted, were of an elementary 
nature; but the very fact that there was need of 
them proved beyond question a general inefficiency. 
He dierefore demanded as his right that he be per- 
mitted to extend his reforms throughout the estab- 
lishment. Passing to the question of the property 
in Hayti, he outlined the plan by which it might be 
made profitable, and demanded that he be given ac- 
cess to all the facts of the situation in order to ma- 
ture his plan. 

A few days before Roger had tried to bring this 
memorandum directly before his uncle; but Mr. 
Jaffray had admonished him roughly that all such 
matters must pass through the head of the depart- 
ment. Charlton had heartily approved the memo- 
randum a week ago, but as yet had neglected to 
present it. 

" But your whole purpose," said Mary, " is not 
to wreck the firm — to avoid the massacre of 
the drones! And since Mr. Charlton has made 
use of your ideas, not to acknowledge the fact is dis- 
honourable ! " 

" It is — and no man has a more gentlemanly 
sense of fairness than Charlton. But it so happens 
that to sign and present that statement is to confess 
that for forty years he has grossly mismanaged his 
department. Why, the sum his slack ways have 
cost the house is a small fortune I When old S. J. 
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wakes up to that fact, what do you think hc*Il do? 
Will he remember what he once called ' the respect 
due to an ancient and valued employe ' — or will 
he think of the sixty to eighty thousand dollars 
which that valued employe has muddled away? It 
is plain as the nose on your face that Charlton un- 
derstands the old cheese parer. When I look at 
him, his eye shifts and he has a hang-dog air. In a 
word, every way I turn, that dear old foozler blocks 
the way." 

" Oh I " said Mary, and she too looked worried 
about business. 

They passed into the dark entrance of their apart- 
ment in silence. 

Now for the first time Roger clearly realised the 
quandary in which he had placed his wife. She felt 
very deeply the call of a woman's destiny, the per- 
sonal instinct of motherhood; but she had also the 
wider feminine sympathy, the imagination of the 
heart, and it was strongly engaged in behalf of the 
two old people. In telling her of his predicament 
Roger had placed her where the dominant passion 
of her nature was irreconcilably, fatally at war with 
itself. 

Mechanically Mary picked up a letter that had 
come on a recent post. It was an invitation to dine 
in the brilliant world up town. The young people 
among whom they had grown up were loyally re- 
solved not to let any difference in fortune make a 
difference in friendship. Roger and Mary could 
not, of course, return such hospitality. Merely to 
acknowledge it with little home dinners had proved 
more and more impossible. It was gradually be- 
coming clear, in fact, that they could not even accept 
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invitations, for to do so they would either have to 
pay cab fare or ruin Mary's few evening gowns in 
crowded and dirty trolleys. And now there was the 
great, the final motive for self-denial! The trag- 
edy of being poor is not diat old friends prove false, 
but that their best efforts are in vain. 

One by one, as Mary sat at her desk with the in- 
vitation, she recalled the familiar faces, so fast be- 
coming unfamiliar, and lived over the slow, bright 
years of her girlhood. Her old world was dear to 
her, and most of all she coveted its broader outlook, 
its refining influence for her child. There was still 
hope, if she listened to Roger's ruthless plan. But 
the fresh, gay faces of her friends gave place in 
her thoughts to the faces of two little old people to 
whom her happiness and Roger's meant starvation 
— or worse. She wrote the formal words of re- 
gret with tears brimming in her eyes. 

Roger's clear, frank face hardened. " That set- 
tles it," he said. 

"You don't mean— 1" 

" If it were only a case of us two — perhaps not. 
But I've been thinking of — of our future. Why, 
we should have to live in some cheap boarding house 
or tenement." 

" But Mr. Charlton 1 He couldn't get work 
heaving coal, shovelling snow I In despair he 
would drink himself to death even before they 
starved I " 

*' If I leave Uncle Sturtevant to complete the ruin 
he's making, it will come to that in the end. And 
by that time where shall we be — we three?" 

She did not answer, and there for the time the 
matter rested. 
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Day by day her heart cried out for illumination, 
for spiritual guidance. In a world that has striven 
upward so long, surely there must be a light to lead 
her along this flinty way I One person she knew, 
only one, who might counsel her. In die hour of 
vespers she went forth and down into the region 
below the Square. 

The little chapel was crowded with worshippers 
— poorer than herself, for the most part, more for- 
lorn and wretched. Already her perplexity seemed 
less — seemed to lose itself, as a river is lost in the 
sea. The low tones of the organ were already mur- 
muring among the richly coloured shadows beneath 
the roof of the little chapel. As she knelt with her 
forehead upon her hands, they descended upon her, 
soothing and warm with inspiration, like a benedic- 
tion. Her question was not answered, and in her 
heart she knew it; yet it was as if all the cross cur- 
rents of her life merged into one — a broad stream, 
flowing forward to the Spirit of Life. 

Then silence came. With her head still bowed, 
she waited. She did not wish to see her friend, 
only to listen to the words of the Spirit. Would 
they break the soothing spell ? 

They were noble words, and the voice that spoke 
them was nobly impassioned. The tone was sim- 
ple, almost colloquial. Seldom had she heard the 
service read with such informality, such sense of its 
glorious meaning. Yet it gave her a start to real- 
ise that one verse in the well-remembered prayer 
was not spoken. '^ The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit. A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise. Rend your heart and 
^ not your garments^ and turn unto th^ Lord your 
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God.'' Such omission was not unusual, and was 
sanctioned by authority. Yet the words were the 
very answer to the question that tortured her. From 
the first she had known it: she must not, could not, 
let Roger be cruel, though it broke them utterly — 
not even in behalf of their child I Why had this 
verse, this only, been left unspoken? 

She sat up and looked at Van Antwerp. His fig- 
ure was tall and conmianding. As his voice was 
rich and low, so a warm light shone from his eyes. 
Even his mouth, as he spoke, took on a strange 
beauty. It was rather large, and not particularly 
well formed; yet as his lips moved they seemed 
alive — seemed to give each word wings to bear it 
to the heart of die hearer. 

When the service was over, several women came 
forward, and he stepped down from the pulpit to 
meet them. He spoke to each by name, and asked 
each some direct home question that had the effect 
of proffering such aid as might be needed. They 
were poor women for the most part, shabby and 
pinched. As he spoke a light came into their faces. 
It was as if they felt in his person the presence of a 
good which is not of this world. 

When the humbler sort were gone, several fash- 
ionably dressed women came forward. They 
praised the service, and one of them asked him to 
dinner. 

** You know," he told her, " that I never go into 
society." 

They lingered, garrulous, effusive — and if the 
truth be told, vapid. When the last of them was 
gone, he came to the pew where Mary was still sit* 
ting. 
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" I also have come," she said, " to ask you to din- 



ner." 



Van Antwerp smiled. " You force me to declare 
that a dinner with you and Roger is not society." 

When they made their plight known to him that 
evening Van Antwerp shook his head " For my- 
self," he said, ** I have no clear answer. I can only 
share my doubts with you. Perhaps you will think 
me a hypocrite, to have such doubts and remain in 
the church. I often think that of myself. Yet be- 
fore you judge please remember that there is a whole 
range of ideas and of problems in modern life which 
were undreamed of when our faith was founded." 

*' We know you, Bobby," said Roger. 

" We love you," said Mary, and laid her hand 
lightly on his. 

*' Why did you look up at me," he demanded, and 
gently withdrew his hand ** — this afternoon when I 
passed over that verse : * The sacrifices of God arc 
a broken spirit ' ? " 

'* Because my whole heart rebels against break- 
ing. I want to live my life — all there is to be 
lived!" 

'*That is it! The essence of Christian doctrine 
is self sacrifice. The body, it says, is a snare of the 
devil, and success in our life of the world a delu- 
sion. Six days of the week mankind spends in a 
fury of self expression, a glory of self realisation; 
and then on the seventh it gives itself over to an 
orgy of the contrary teaching — wallows in the 
ideal of self abnegation. Throughout the Christian 
era the world has striven forward — in art, in in- 
dustry, in the mastery of human living. Out of 
gross barbarism we have made the highest civilisa* 
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tion the world has known. And in all Christian doc- 
trine there is no ethic of legitimate success. That, 
I believe, is why business and politics have always 
been so vile among us. They have lived outside 
the pale of religion. There has been no point at 
which the light of the spirit could enter and regen- 
erate them 1 A few years ago a minister undertook 
to conduct a business enterprise upon Christian prin- 
ciples. It failed — as it was foredoomed to fail. 
And my brethren of the cloth denounced him for 
sacrilege — for presuming to do as Christ would 
have done." 

Roger smiled. "Isn't there somewhere a text: 
* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ' ? " 

"To be sure. They made it a sacrilege to try 
to follow Christ's own teaching -^ on week days 1 " 

" But you say," Mary put in, " that the attempt 
was foredoomed. Surely you don't mean that as a 
guide for the conduct of life Christianity is false? " 

" That is a fair question. No ! I only mean 
that it is incomplete. The Old Testament is 
broader. It recognises the need of success in this 
life." 

" I remember," said Roger, " that bit about what 
Jacob did to Laban. * Thrift is blessing, if men 
steal it not.' " 

Van Antwerp laughed. " That last is not in the 
Bible — not yet. But the spirit of it you will find 
in the Old Testament — as Shylock did. And 
there is something also about God's care for his 
chosen upon earth. Yet, in the New Testament 
there is nothing of force about either a man's legiti- 
mate personal success or about the welfare, of the 
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future of mankind. The whole sense of it is that 
one is to gain the world to come by despising the 
life of this world, here and now. That is perhaps 
because Christianity arose among the downtrodden 
and forlorn — among those who had no hope of 
worldly success. It has been said that it is a reli- 
gion made by slaves for slaves — and that the vir- 
tues it teaches are servile virtues." 

^* Good Lord I " said Roger, as the full meaning 
of the words struck into him. '* The man who said 
that said something I I never heard but one thing 
to match up with it. Do you remember old Penda, 
the pagan king of Mercia, who spent his life fight- 
ing his Christian neighbours? He said he had no 
objection to changing his religion; but he'd be eter- 
nally damned, or words to that eflFect, if he could 
stand for folk who professed the gospel of peace 
and fought all their neighbours to convert them to 
It In the old Norse religion they had gods of the 
earth as well as gods of the sky, gods of the body 
as well as gods of the spirit. They were poor, 
benighted heathen, but by the great god Thor they 
were not hypocrites 1 " 

**Oh, wait a minute, dol" Mary cried. "I 
know there is something wrong about all this — if 
I could only put it in words." They were silent 
a moment, while a little frown of thought wrinkled 
her clear forehead. Then she said : " It's coming 
to me: yes, it is this/ In the work-a-day world 
there are slaves and there are kings ; and their work- 
a-day life is of course very important. But in the 
great moments of love and death, are we not all — 
slaves and kings, rich and poor — alike subjects of 
the same fate^ alike childien of God 2 How* 
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ever we live, whenever we die, is not life, even for 
those who hope most, achieve most, a sacrifice, a re- 
nunciation ? " 

And now Van Antwerp reached out and took her 
hand in his. 

" God bless you 1 " he said. " That is the 
thought that has made it possible still to call my- 
self a Christian, to administer the Christian sacra- 
ments. The rich for the most part are spiritually 
dead. They have gained the world and lost their 
own souls. But the poor and downtrodden are all 
their lives face to face with the great tragedies of 
love and death. It is to them that the great truth 
of our teaching comes nearest." 

The dominant thought in the minds of all of them 
had of course been the Charltons, and Mary's child. 
There was a long silence, and then Roger said, '' So 
you think I ought to go easy in that affair of the 
Charltons?" 

Van Antwerp shook his head. " Frankly, I don't 
know. As I once told you, my experience down 
there has convinced me that the greatest practical 
danger in our life is our over-tender care for the 
weak; that the greatest practical need is that the 
strong and the clean should multiply. If it were 
my duty to minister to the moderately well-to-do — 
I'm afraid I couldn't stand it. The greatest work 
for God in the world to-day is to make them true 
to themselves, and to the future here on earth. 
More and more I see in them God's chosen and 
newly anointed. In a case like yours, I can't even 
say what I myself might do. If I could I should 
not be tortured by doubt : I should be happy In the 
church — or happy without it" 
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When Van Antwerp had gone it was plain in 
Roger's face that his mind at least was clear. 

" No, no I " Mary cried. " We can*t do such a 
thing 1" 

Roger's eyes deepened with a smile. " You are 
right," he said, ''we can't. That is — you can't. 
It's not a woman's work." Then he shook his head 
sadly. "/ can do it," he said, " — because I must." 
He laid his hands firmly on her shoulders. " Dear 
heart, I wanted to take all the responsibility — suf- 
fer all there is to suffer. But I've never kept things 
from you, and this is the hardest I've ever been up 
against. Can you forgive me, dear, that I told 
you?" 

A flood of tenderness swept them into each oth- 
er's arms. 

In her heart, however, Mary knew that the great 
problem they were facing was not solved. Could 
Roger stand firm when Mrs. Charlton came to speak 
for her husband? Could she forgive him if he did? 

For once Sunday brought no peace. Roger was 
quite unable to potter with his Tyrian dyestuffs 
among his test tubes and crucibles. They sat in their 
quiet, sunlit little drawing-room, gloomily forecast- 
ing the future. Unless he did as his hard logic dic- 
tated, were they not actually disclassed — destined to 
spend their youth and the prime of life in increasing 
poverty? The boarding house loomed large. And 
in old age could they hope to escape the fate of 
Charlton? Roger was strong where he had been 
weak; but what would that avail them — except 
perhaps a little more success in heaving coal and 
shovelling snow? And then there was the thought 
of that other. • . • 
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At noon the congregation issued from St. 
George's. As Mary saw the peaceful, smiling 
faces, tears dimmed her eyes. How could any one 
be happy in a world so full of violence and futil- 
ity? 

Presently the two old people came in view, cross- 
ing the street to their door. Their faces too were 
happy; their hands, hanging between them, were 
clasped. 

Roger's lips set with the look she had seen for 
the first time the afternoon before. 

"Oh, sweetheart 1" she cried. " Think 1 They 
have prayed to God for His mercy I *' 

Roger took her in his arms, his young face tor- 
tured. But he made no answer. 

The doorbell rang and their visitors were ushered 
in. Charlton was still smiling, but his eyes were 
heavy; the smile was all too clearly assumed. Mrs. 
Charlton, though more than ever shy and strange, 
was aglow, as if with some powerful exaltation. 

" Van Rennsalaer has told me how things are at 
the office," she began, her large, dark eyes shining 
strangely. " We have come to take counsel." 

A sudden spell of divination possessed Mary, and 
she looked to her husband to see whether he too had 
seen the light. His lips were still drawn and set. 

Mrs. Charlton also, it seemed, read his mood. 
" Renny appreciates the things you have done," she 
said. " Indeed he does I And he feels that you 
ought to be given the chance to do more." 

It was all clear as day now to Mary. Mrs. 
Charlton had inspired her husband to do right by 
Roger, frankly and decisively. And, knowing the 
courage that the deed would require of any man, 
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she had come to commit him to it while the inspira- 
tion lasted. It was for strength the two had 
prayed that morning, not for mercy. 

Even on Roger's face the look of hardness was 
melting. 

" To-morrow Renny will go to Mr. Jaffray, give 
him the memorandum you have made, and recom- 
mend your advancement." 

" But you don't realise 1 " Mary protested. " The 
business is — Uncle Sturtevant is — " 

" We know so much better than you could, pos- 
sibly," said Mrs. Charlton. Then she paused, 
timid and embarrassed, her face tortured, yet never 
quite losing that wonderful smile, the glow of spir- 
itual exaltation. Finally she looked to her husband 
with eyes that, though clear and kind, were com- 
manding. 

Charlton drew himself together for the effort. 
" You have been virtual head of the department for 
months," he said. '^ It is time that you should be 
so in name, and in salary. If you had what you 
deserve you would soon be head of the house." 

"But you mustn't 1" Mary cried. "We can't 
let you 1 " 

" Hush, hush 1 " Mrs. Charlton commanded. 
"That isn't for you children to sayl" As she 
spoke the light in her eyes became a heavenly bene- 
diction. 

Mary hid her face in the ancient bosom. 

Mrs. Charlton kissed her warmly on the lips; 
then she took Roger's face in her lean, white hands 
and kissed him too. 

For both the young people there was a single vi- 
sion — these two outcast, sensitive souls passing 
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down together into the vale of want and years — 
not beautifully, as the sentimental mind might con- 
ceive them, but scourged by the loathsome demon 
of the man's infirmity. Both young hearts were 
bursting to make protest — to offer themselves to 
the sacrifice. Neitfier found a word to say. 

Mrs. Charlton laid her hand in her husband's 
arm and led him forth. As the door closed behind 
them, Mary's impulse of pity again came uppermost, 
her repugnance to accepting the sacrifice. She sped 
after. They stood together in the dark area be- 
neath the front steps, body to aged body, lips to 
aged lips, heroic soul mingled with heroic soul. 
They were one in truth and loyalty — and for the 
noble hearted truth and loyalty are the only fate. 
Mutely she closed the door. 

Roger was sitting with his face buried jn his 
hands. It was his lot to receive in anguish what a 
little time before clear reason had demanded. Yet 
his mind remained undimmed. "It is right 1" he 
insisted, clasping Mary's face to his. " Only that 
makes it possible to bearl " 

His voice choked as he spoke, and a tear fell upon 
Mary's cheek; but even in the depths of his pity 
she felt that the heart of the man was glad in 
the thought that he was free to do his work in the 
world, revive the fortunes of the ancient establish- 
ment, bring comfort and happiness to his wife and 
to his child. She knew this the more clearly because 
deep in her own tortureji soul there was rejoicing. 

The morning found Charlton at his desk, out- 
wardly unchanged. Augustus Rarrish sat as usual, 
stolidly compiling letters, which any one else would 
long ago have reduced to forms, out of a dictionary 
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and a thesaurus. Even Roger mechanically took up 
the day's work. Yet the whole office, dust-covered 
and redolent of decay, seemed charged with fate. 

Mr. Jaffray came late, as usual. Presently Charl- 
ton got up and, after fumbling nervously at his desk 
a while, went into the private office. 

How his uncle would receive the memorandum 
Roger could not guess, and he did not particularly 
care. Whether he rescued the old house or wrecked 
it, he felt that his future was assured. But there 
was no doubt in his mind as to what Charlton's 
fate would be when Mr. Jaffray learned how much 
the old man's easy ways had cost the firm in ready 
money. 

When Charlton returned he leaned over Roger's 
desk. " I've sounded S. J.," he whispered. 
" Make your strike now, and strike high. I've told 
him how well you deserve of him. He was particu- 
larly pleased with your plans for Hayti — seemed 
to have been wondering what on earth to do with 
that property." 

Charlton's tone was unaccountably cheerful. Was 
it possible that " S. J." had been moved to pity? 
When he received a summons to the private office 
Roger, in his candour, was revising his judgment of 
his uncle. His hopes for himself now rose to ela- 
tion. He counted the minutes until noon, when he 
could speed to Mary with the news of the general 
good fortune. 

As he entered the private office Mr. Jaffray swung 
fatly about in his swivel chair and confronted him. 
" Mr. Charlton has told me what you propose 1 " 

Now as always his uncle's manner angered Roger. 
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But he controlled himself. " What I propose/* he 
said, " is a matter of vital necessity. Already our 
German competitors have hurt us dangerously; un- 
less we take things in hand firmly and at once we 
shall be wiped out altogether." 

" So ! You want to branch out, cut a dash — 
put yourself at the head of the establishment I What 
it was and is, I tell you, it was made by wiser men 
than you are, or ever will be. I want you to under- 
stand that I was a membier of this firm before you 
were born ! " 

" And if you keep on as you are going,** said 
Roger, " it will be run into the ground before you 
are." 

Mr. Jaifray sat up in his chair as if struck by a 
blow. *' Get out of my sight 1 " he said, "You 
young whipper-snapper 1 " 

Too angry for speech, Roger turned to go. The 
situation was all too dear. Charlton had praised 
his ability, and explained his plans for the logwood 
forest; but when it came to presenting the mem- 
orandum that revealed in detail and in gross his 
own unfitness, his heart had failed. The inspira- 
tion of Mrs. Charlton's courage had evaporated, 
and left him only his own weakness, and his fear 
for her future. 

"One moment 1" his uncle cried. "While you 
have been acting the busybody, the conceited up- 
start, your cousin has given a notable example of 
steadiness and solid conservatism. At the begin- 
ing of the year, I inform you, Augustus will become 
a partner, and your official superior." 

A cold wave of rage flowed smoothly down 
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Roger's spine. " What ! " he said, •** this rotten 
concern is to be saddled with another incompetent 

oafl" 

Mr. Jaff ray's fist came down on the lid of his desk 
with a blow that sent the telephone leaping into the 
air, but when he strove to frame an adequate retort 
his lips moved impotently. 

"/ take orders from Augustus!^' Roger went on, 
his eyes narrowing dangerously. 

" I tell you, yes 1 Augustus is three years older 
than you are. It is the condition his mother made, 
and very wisely." 

^^ She dictates how this office shall be run!" 
Roger cried. '^ Mrs. Rarrtshl" 

Mr. Jaffray's cheeks mottled with apoplectic 
blotches. " My wife I " he roared. " Mrs. Stur- 
tevant Jaff ray 1 " 

** Rather than submit to that," said Roger, his 
voice becoming low and controlled, *' I'll wreck this 
whole rotten concern — and you know I can do it! '' 

As always this idea produced upon Mr. Jaffray 
the effect of an extraordinary calm. ** There are 
certain properties of ours in the West Indies," he 
said, " which, I have decided, will abundantly repay 
exploiting — if ably managed." 

" But that is my idea 1 " cried Roger. ** You 
have taken it, and turned it against me 1 " 

'' Your idea I " said his uncle, and his voice took a 
tone that was positively genial. " My dear boy, 
yours isn't the only brain pan on the premises — 
able as you are. I've been turning that matter over 
in my mind for months." 

Rage and disgust choked Roger, but his thoughts 
worked with the rapidity and force of lightning. 
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His reasons for breaking his uncle's trust were now 
quadrupled, and the evidences of malice and incom- 
petence. Ably managed I What could a man like 
this do in competition with a man like Harkness? 
And his lieutenant was to be Augustus I Roger's 
last scruple vanished. His one duty now was to 
save himself, turn over the whole business to Hark- 
ness. Oh, but there would be wreckage 1 His eye 
dilated and his nostrils quivered, as if in the fury of 
personal combat, the primordial call to slaughter. 

" About Mr. Charlton," his uncle proceeded, 
pleasantly. 

Roger started. 

" I want you always to remember that he is an old 
and honourable employe of the firm. He has his 
weakness, but as long as I live he will continue in his 
present post. I mention this because, for some rea- 
son, he seems worried." As Roger turned to go, he 
added, " Not that I don't appreciate you, too." 

Low as his uncle's intelligence was, Roger per- 
ceived, it had its own resources in cunning. The 
man was using Charlton's pitiful plight for his own 
protection. 

Charlton met Roger's return with an anxious 
glance. Presently he leaned over his chair. ** It's 
all right? " he asked, a quaver in his voice. 

Roger's fierce resolution had ebbed strangely. 
" It's this way. You and I are to go on as before. 
S. J. has decided to take a hand in our reforms 
himself." It was all he could find in his heart to 
say. 

The old man stood a moment anxiously waiting. 
** I thought I heard the sounds of — a difference of 
opinion," he said. 
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Roger forced a smile. ** My uncle has a way, 
you know, of talking philosophy. . . ." 

At the noon hour it was Charlton who went gaily 
out and hurried toward the subway. 

His cheer and briskness recalled to Roger the 
message he himself had hoped to take to Mary. 
Rage had ebbed but had not subsided. Of a sudden 
it welled up within him. All the instincts of youth, 
of ambition for himself and protecting love for her, 
rose in revolt. The words of his uncle, brutal and 
insolent, goaded him still. The thing he had re- 
solved to do was right — right 1 He would go to 
Harkness at once, and close with his offer. 

But first he had a duty to Charlton. In effect he 
had lied to him. The old man had made himself a 
willing party to the deception ; but would he be able 
to hide the truth from his wife? Roger knew the 
clear light In Mrs. Charlton's eyes. She would 
force Charlton again to the bitter, the heroic deed 
of self sacrifice. And this was now as needless as 
it would be painful. It was his duty to tell Charl- 
ton at once, whatever the cost, that it was only a 
matter of months till the old firm would be no more. 

At the subway station Roger saw Charlton force 
his way into a crowded car. Before he could fol- 
low, the door slid shut. Still, he should be able to 
overtake Charlton before he reached Stuyvesant 
Square. But as he came in sight of the boarding 
house, he saw Charlton hurrying up the steps. 

An untidy maid answered Roger's ring. In re- 
ply to his eager question, she said she thought Mrs. 
Charlton was not in. Then, briefly directing him 
two flights up and rear, she returned to the dining 
room, from which, as she opened the door, Roger 
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• » ^ ^ 

heard the clatter of dishes. A stale smell of cook- 
ing was everywhere. 

This was the life to which he was destined to 
bring Mary, unless • • . He thanked his lucky 
stars that he would be able to speak to Charlton 
alone. 

The Charltons' door was open, and as Roger 
knocked on the jamb he saw the old people, both of 
them. It was too late to retreat. They were sit- 
ting face to face. Without on the window sill was a 
half empty bottle of milk. Charlton's hands were 
uneasily fumbling on his knees, and his head hung 
forward, dejected. Mrs. Charlton sat erect, speak- 
ing softly, earnestly, resolutely. What she was say- 
ing Roger knew only too well. 

He went in and took the proffered seat. His pur- 
pose stood firm, though he found himself saying the 
formal nothings of a social visit. 

The room was a document in biography. His eye 
took in every detail, as the truant senses do when the 
soul is suffering. Carpet and wall paper, once taw- 
drily gay, were faded and worn and soiled. The 
furniture was cheaply ornate for the most part; but 
two chairs and a sofa were of handsomely fashioned 
black walnut. Through the bedroom door he saw 
a solid black walnut bed, most obviously of all a 
personal possession. There were many books and 
a few good pictures — engraved copies of the old 
masters more prized in the mid- Victorian decades 
than now — and European photographs fading to 
pearl grey and light brown. There was also a pho- 
tograph of a group of young men in quaint, old- 
fashioned trousers and hats, across which hung the 
medallion of one of the most ancient and distin- 
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guished of college clubs. Roger himself had be- 
longed to the club; and in the group before him, 
standing next to Charlton, he recognised the youth- 
ful form of his father. 

The words he had come to say seemed harder 
than ever; yet not to say them was more than ever 
impossible. 

" I know why you have come," said Mrs. Charl- 
ton. ** There has been a misunderstanding. Renny 
did not give Mr. Jaffray your memorandum." 

With a word she had opened the way for him, and 
yet he could not speak. Before his pity for the 
weakling, the primordial impulse of Roger's heart 
ebbed, and was gone. " No ! " he said. " It isn't 
that. I came for a few words with Mr. Charlton 
where nobody in the office can overhear. I don't 
trust my uncle to carry out so modern and aggressive 
an undertaking. We must find ways to buck him up 
— keep him moving." On the spur of the moment 
Roger enlarged on this idea. 

As he spoke, Charlton's shoulders straightened. 
He acquiesced in all Roger proposed, readily, volu- 
bly. . 

The light in his wife's eyes remained critical. 
" It won't dol " she said. " I know the truth; and 
I am obliged — your own generous deed has forced 
me — to speak it plainly. You must see how ut- 
terly wrong it would be for you young people to of- 
fer yourselves to the sacrifice." She turned to her 
husband. '* Renny, I am going to tell him every- 
thing! " 

The little old man winced and visibly shrank, but 
in the end he controlled himself. " Tell him," he 
said, with a fine mingling of humility and pride. 
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" He knows what I am. I want him to know what 
you are.** 

" When I married," Mrs. Charlton said, " I was 
eighteen. Friends told me I was choosing unwisely. 
I didn't believe them. I thought that together we 
could — make him different." 

" I thought so, too," said Charlton. " For a 
time it was all right." 

'^ He has talent — it seems to me he has genius. 
I thought he was sure to do such things! It was 
hard to give up my ambition for him; but little by 
little I found that what I took for an error in his 
character — a not unkindly error — is a bodily 
disease. God sent him into the world with the 
stamp of His handiwork upon him. What His 
reason is. He only knows. For twenty years, I 
have never tried to change Rennsalaer. I have 
helped him to live his life in his own, the only 
way." 

Time and again Roger had tried to check the 
painful confession, but she held up her hand, com- 
manding silence. There was a dignity in her man- 
ner, a reality and directness in what she said, that 
struck him dumb. 

" Our friends wanted to keep us comrades still. 
But we live in a boarding house. We have never 
had a home. It seems a little thing, but it makes a 
gulf. Every effort to bridge it was equally painful 
on both sides. When they die, I go to see them 
once more. For the rest, all I have ever known of 
them, for twenty-five years, is what Rennsalaer 
gleans for me at the club." 

** Every week she asks about them," Charlton 
said, " to make me feel easier in going there." 
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" But Mrs. Charlton 1 " Roger found voice to pro- 
test, ** you don't understand ! " 

She lifted her hand again, and he was silent 
" To give up ambition was hard. But there was 
one sacrifice — " Her chin trembled and two tears 
stood on her eyelids, large and bright as a child's, 
but not as bright as the spirit that shone in her eyes. 
" I gave up children, too ! " Defiance gleamed in 
every line of her pale, delicate features. " God 
may curse men and women with life. / will not. 
The child we might have had — of my own will, I 
destroyed it! Rennsalaer is all I have ever had." 

"But Mrs. Charlton! Let me speak!" 

" Things are as they are," she said firmly. 
" Words won't alter them. Think I Your dear 
father was good to us, all his life. Always I re- 
member him in my prayers. Long ago, except for 
him, we should have been — at rest." A little catch 
came into her voice. " Sometimes I think what he 
did was a mistake — that we should have been hap- 
pier . . . 

Tears came into the old man's sunken eyes. " / 
have been happy, sweetheart," he said, " always ! " 

** I too," said his wife with quick courage. " I 
have been very happy! But now — we know how 
matters stand. We can't let your father's goodness 
react against you — bring you, in your youth, to 
poverty and defeat. Can we, Kenny?" 

Charlton nodded. 

" God intended you, both of you, for happiness. 
You have youth and health. Ambition, friends, 
children — all life is your birthright! The sacri- 
fice we could not make for children of our own, to- 
gether we make it for you. And never forget! 
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You have no reason to pity us. What we are doing 

— what we shall do — we do it bravely, gladly 1 " 
There was fierce pride in her words, but her voice 
as always was silvery, caressing. 

''Let me speak 1 " Roger cried. It seemed that 
his throat was in the grip of iron fingers, but the 
words forced themselves forth. " There has been 
some hideous mistake! My uncle values Mr. 
Charlton's services — highly I And I should have 
told you that the future of the business never looked 
so bright. Augustus Rarrish and his mother have 

— contributed to our capital. They are going to do 
everything I have ever proposed. There is every 
cause for hope — for confidence 1 " 

** Is this the truth?" said Mrs. Charlton. 

"The whole truth and nothing but the truth! " 
In the cause of the unfit, Roger lied as if his profes- 
sion were perjury. Then he laughed with the care- 
less mirth that youth commands so easily. 

Once more Charlton's shoulders straightened; 
one thumb sought his waistcoat pocket, and he 
glanced at his wife with innocent triumph. 

The light in her eyes was critical, even sceptical; 
but when Roger gave her his hand, smiling, she bade 
him a cheerful good day. 

At the office Roger found himself alone, for it was 
still the noon hour. He sat at his desk, his head 
buried in his arms. He could not think; but the 
silent minutes as they passed were haunted by the 
faces of two women. One, clearcut and young, 
with the velvet softness of a medal fresh from the 
die, was alight with all womanly promise, all hap- 
piness. The other — faded, wrinkled and worn, 
defeated in every worldly hope — suftu&^d dsss^ 
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knowledge of the springs of life and the iire of a vic- 
torious spirit. 

Which was more beautiful, more to be desired — 
the fulfilment youth promised, or the sacrifice age 
had achieved? 

To his nostrils, most vivid of senses, came the 
memory of a stale smell of cooking; his eye framed 
again the little interior — two old people living on, 
with a few faded mementoes of an ampler youth, 
in a world of shabbiness. But the two old people 
whom he saw were himself and Mary; and they also 
were mourning a child. 

With sudden resolution Roger seized his hat and 
strode out to the house of Harkness. 

The successful man was working in his shirt- 
sleeves through the lunch hour, but he drew back 
from his desk and motioned Roger to be seated. 
The light in his eyes was cold and resolute as it was 
clear; but his manner was open and approachable 
— the manner of a man accustomed to win others, 
and to benefit them liberally, in order to gain his own 
ends. 

*' How's life in the royal purple? " he asked; and, 
as Roger showed surprise, he added with a smile: 
" Sabin put me wise to what you're doing. He had 
no idea when he told you the sad story of his life 
that you'd be so interested. Bad business etiquette, 
you know, to blab secrets of the laboratory to rival 
scientists." 

At the word " scientist," Roger smiled rather 
sheepishly. " I'm glad he took my work seriously 
enough to confess up to you." 

"Who taught you chemistry, eh?" 

" Professor Easton." 
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Harkness sat up in his chair. " There ain*t a 
better man for your work in the country 1 " 

" He's my wife's father," said Roger. ** Easton 
drops in to coach me now and again when he's in 
town; and he's lent me a lot of old apparatus. But 
I can't get far without equipment for high temper- 
atures and high pressures." 

" Understand catalysis ? " 

Catalysis is the wonder child of modern chemistry, 
and its phenomena are as little understood as those 
of electricity. Roger thought quickly, and then, 
" No," he said. 

" Important matter for your work." 

*' But does any one understand it? " Roger men- 
tioned a group of German chemists who were carry- 
ing on a war of monographs, in the high tempered, 
categorical German manner, each with a different 
theory as to the operation in catalysis. " If you 
believe them all," he commented, " not one of 'em 
knows the first thing about it." 

Harkness looked up quickly. " You're wise," he 
said. 

" But when they get mad enough at one another," 
Roger added, " they sometimes let slip a fact worth 
cottoning to." 

''That's sol" said Harkness, and laughed ro- 
bustly. " By God, you are a pupil of Easton's ! 
But what made you interested in this thing? " 

" Because I'm an idiot, I suppose. Always 
have been fond of crimson as a colour. Lately it's 
got on my brain. Almost anything sudden makes 
me see red. In a lot of dreams I have, the whole 
landscape is red — like the planet Mars. It's all 
rather rot, I know. But meantime I'm learning a 
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lot of chemistry, and in our line of -trade chemistry 
is important." 

" Not rot at all ! " said Harkness with some ve- 
hemence. " Any man that's got it in him to do 
things, eats *em and sleeps 'em — and dreams 'em 
too! Why, there are whole days when I think of 
nothing but those Germans who are threatening our 
market. The whole world smells to me like one 
big limburger I And in the end we'll do for 'em, see 
if we don't ! You go right on, seeing red, my boy, 
and some day you'll see it for good ! " 

The time was ripe, Roger judged, to come to the 
point. He told of the quandary he was in with re- 
gard to the Charltons — told it briefly but with a full 
sense of its human values. He urged again that 
some small berth be made for Charlton. 

Harkness shook his head. *' It's against every 
principle I have," he said, his eyes becoming clearer, 
and colder, " — against all that living has meant to 
me. When an employe here falls down, I chuck him 
out and give his place to some one who can use it — 
for himself and for me. What happens after that 
I leave to him — and to the Power that made him 
what he is. It's not up to you to right the affairs of 
the universe I A wiser mind than ours has decreed 
that the unfit shall not survive." 

Again Roger was face to face with the idea upon 
which he had promised himself to act. Mrs. Charl- 
ton had urged it nobly, heroically, and Harkness 
as a matter of hard common sense. He had every 
motive to acquiesce; but somehow the will failed him. 
" Unfortunately," he said, " I find that the Power 
which made Charlton what he is made me — what 
I am. I can't do it." 
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" Why not I " said Harkness. " You have only 
to permit yourself a bit of clean thinking. You have 
imagination, and the courage to make good in the 
things you dream of. Yet you waste your youth on 
two old people who, for the health of the world, 
should have been dead half a century ago. With 
the strength you are squandering on them you might 
create happiness for hundreds, thousands I " 

*' Yet I have a hunch that if I could do as you ad- 
vise the happiness that came of it wouldn't be worth 
much — to any one.'* 

" Conventional nonsense — sentimental rot I If 
you are ever to be worth a damn as an associate 
you'll have to work that out of your system. I 
would give millions, if I had them, to advance med- 
ical science — but I'd save every cent, if I could, of 
what we spend on weaklings and degenerates. The 
religion of universal brotherhood is the most obvi- 
ous lie in modern life ; but if any man will preach the 
religion of the fit, I'll build him a tabernacle I " 

It was only in its outward terms that the discus- 
sion had become abstract, impersonal. Both knew 
very well that Roger was pleading the cause of his 
old comrade. 

** A religion with no sense of brotherhood," he 
said, '' is a religion without sweetness and kindness. 
But the religion of the fit as you see it is worse than 
that. It has no place for liberality of mind, for 
courage of the spirit. It would take a strong hold, 
no doubt, on the narrower sort, whose only idea of 
success is to push themselves forward." 

** Yet what good is your more liberal ideal, if 
folks of that narrower sort snuff you out — you and 
those who depend on you ? " 
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" I may be snuffed out ; but I have faith that the 
ideal will remain — the ideal of kindness and cour- 
age. I would rather die for it than live against it. 
So would my wife — and so, I hope, would our 
child if we had one. For without such an ideal no 
race can ever become great or truly prosperous." 

Harkness looked at him and his eyes kindled, for 
above all things he was a man of courage. *' That 
is the most heroic word I have ever heard from any 
man. And by God I believe you mean it I Muddle- 
headed as you are, I think I would take you on, and 
your old friend there, just for the sheer grit in you. 
But I've made other arrangements. To fight your 
uncle in the courts would take a lot of time, and Fve 
just closed another deal in the matter." 

" So if I do get control of things, you'll be in the 
field before me — as an opponent ? " 

" That's it I " said Harkness. 

*' Well," said Roger with a sorry laugh, " at least 
I'll know the man I'm fighting. I'll give you the 
best run-in I'm up to I " And so he said good-bye. 

" The better you fight," Harkness called after 
him, *' the better I'll like you. And keep your eye 
peeled in that matter of catalysis ! Like the rest of 
the cat tribe, it has nine incarnations — and we don't 
begin to understand the first of 'em ! " 

It was clear at last to Roger that he had come to 
the jumping-off place. The first step was to resign 
from his club. He had long feared that things 
would come to this, and always his idea had been 
that he would fade away, leaving his friends to hear 
of his going as they might. It now occurred to him 
that if it were any of the others he would want to be 
told of it| and give him the last good-bye. So he 
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telephoned the few fellows who had been nearest to 
him and asked them to meet him that afternoon. 

When they assembled, mystified, he ordered some- 
thing to drink. '' It's my last shout,'' he said, and 
briefly told them why. 

" But this is nonsense I " said Tim Heathcote. 

" All rubbish I " said Archie Stuyvers. 

" Damned rot I " said Billy Burdette. 

" I ought to have done it long ago," said Roger. 
" I'm too fond of this place — and of you fel- 
lows." 

" I say it's rot," Burdette insisted, with the air of 
one who was accustomed to be listened to. He was 
a man of strong ability, and had risen high in Wall 
Street. *' Why, you have all sorts of stuff in you I 
The only thing you need is a fair show, and you'll 
pull something big and fine out of that old concern 
of yours. But if you take the count now, it'll be all 
up with you. I'll tell you what — we chaps will 
underzvrite you I When you make good, you can 
pay us back — with interest, dividends, and all that. 
It'll be the easiest sort of money for the lot of us I 
We can't just stand by and see you go down and 
out." 

Being a man of action, he whipped out a paper 
and pen and wrote his name and the amount he was 
willing to stand for. The others caught his spirit 
and seized the paper in turn. The combined wealth 
of the group was a matter of many millions, and the 
sums they jotted down aggregated perhaps as many 
thousands. 

Roger sat silently watching them, and when the 
paper had gone round the circle he took it and folded 
it away in his pocket book. " I want to keep this," 
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he said, '^ just to look at now and again. No chap 
ever had such a bully lot of pals ! " 

" But you'll let us in on this? " Burdette urged. 

" With Harkness against me," said Roger, " I 
can't ! If you caught one of your banks issuing this 
kind of commercial paper, what would you do to 
it?" 

" But that's not the point! " 

^' It is, unless you mean all this as — as a charity. 
I can't take it. And I have a notion such things 
aren't done.'* 

" But you'll come back I " said one. " We simply 
know you will I " said another. 

" Do you remember Tom Mason ? " asked Roger. 
In college Mason had been one of their crowd. 
" There never was a better fellow, or an abler. 
When his job went back on him, some of us tried to 
do this sort of thing for him. He wouldn't stand 
for it — and I can't ! " 

'* But Tom insisted on having such a lot of kids," 
said Archie Stuyvers. " He produced 'em as a ma- 
gician pulls rabbits out of a top hat I Of course he's 
got to live in some hole of a suburb and be dead to 
the world." 

" Perhaps I ought to tell you," said Roger slowly, 
" that I'm in the same way — top hat all ready, cuffs 
up to the elbow." 

" What-^// " exclaimed Archie. 

" How many of you fellows have kids? " Roger 
asked. 

" Search me I Search me ! " The word went 
round the circle. 

" Silly old Stork," said Archie, '* he can't score 
off mel I've got my fingers crossed." 
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" What I'm in for," said Roger, " is the sort of 
thing that happens to those who do that sort of 
thing. A matter of eternal fitness, I suppose I '* 

" But Tom was a stubborn ass," said Heathcote. 
"There's such a thing as friendship. What's 
money anyway I " 

"What is it?" said Roger, and the shine in his 
eyes took on a twinkle. " It's so long since I've 
seen any, I've clean forgotten." 

Burdette brightened with an inspiration. " But 
the only reason you're in this fix," he said, " is that 
you are standing by the old chap in the office, who- 
ever he is. You cover him and his wife with kind- 
ness, and won't do a little thing like this just to please 
the gang. Fact of the matter is you're proud/ '* 

In his under consciousness Roger had long been 
troubled by a sense of discrepancy in the two things 
he had done that day — a sense of being in an utter 
muddle, in a whirling chaos of absurd impulse. But 
with this word the cloudy solution of his thoughts 
turned crystal clear and sharp. In a sudden vision 
he saw Mrs. Charlton as she was in the moment 
when she had urged her sacrifice, and the vision was 
tinged with the royal glow of victory. She shone 
in purple light, like a saint in a cathedral window. 
All that his youth had promised was as nothing to 
the triumph she had achieved in the spirit. 

"That's it," he said: "I'm proud I I'm in for 
the biggest fight that ever comes to a man ; and if I 
lose I'm done for. But if I turned my back on those 
two old people, or if I took the sure-thing bet you 
fellows have been good enough to urge on me, the 
fight wouldn't be worth the winning — not for me, 
nor for my wife, nor for my child 1 " 
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The little group followed him to the door, and 
each in turn took his hand without a word. One and 
all, they were subdued, silent. 

" Good-bye, Henty," Roger said to the door man. 

'* Good-bye, sir," said the inscrutable Henty. 



IX 

BORN IN THE PURPLE 

In refusing the aid which the fellows at the club had 
offered, Roger had been strengthened by the inspira- 
tion of a moment; but even at the time he was aware 
that the situation which faced him would call for 
courage that was deep and sustained. 

If his uncle continued in his habits of dull inertia, 
the old firm might last three years, five years — a 
decade perhaps. Long practice had developed in 
the man his one talent — the talent for what, in the 
bicycling days of Roger's boyhood, had been called a 
slow race. But the end was none the less certain. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Jaffray began his policy 
of expansion — a quick race for which he was wholly 
untrained — Roger could see no outcome but speedy 
disaster. Sooner or later his little income would 
vanish, and he would be reduced to the salary of 
some new beginning, in a post perhaps for which he 
had little ability or training. Meantime he was fac- 
ing heavy immediate charges, and fixed expenses 
that could only increase as the years went on. 

Weeks ago his landlord had sent him a new lease 

to sign, and now had asked him to sign at once or 

give up the apartment. In the coming year mother 

and child would require every comfort; but to stay 

on as they were was to fix upon them their former 

scale of living during what might prove the last year 
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of his present income. Life in a suburb, even the 
remotest and dreariest suburb, would cost more than 
he felt able to afford ; and the isolation, the lonesome- 
ness of it, was clearly beyond Mary's endurance. 
For months they had foreboded that they would 
have to cast their lot in a boarding house or slum 
tenement; and it was now his duty to tell his wife 
that the time for this had come. 

The prospect was bitter enough; but the imper- 
turbable " Good-bye, sir," which he had received 
from the club doorman recalled memories that gave 
him a quick sagging of the midriff. Once before 
Mary had reproached him with incompetence, in a 
mood of sudden vehemence that had brought on the 
only serious quarrel of their life together. Until 
the doorman spoke, he had thought of her as forlorn 
and heartbroken in the gravest crisis of a woman's 
life — thought of her with deep sympathy and a 
heavy heart. Now he realised that the interview 
he was facing might prove a matter of harsh and 
ugly recrimination. 

With what courage he could gather he faced the 
facts of the case — not as he might have seen them, 
but under the most unfavourable interpretation of 
which they were capable. It was true he had failed 
to make possible even the lowly scheme of living to 
which their marriage had reduced them. It was 
true that he had often been light hearted and absurd 
in situations of the utmost seriousness. He was 
what his father had been, and his grandfather. 
There was every reason to predict that a child of 
his would likewise " cumber the earth." And it was 
natural in the circumstances that Mary should be 
thinking of these things, and say them. Only one 
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consolation remained : he might still bear the humil- 
iating truth with patience. He told himself over 
and over that, whatever she said now, when her 
nerves were again in the equilibrium that was natural 
to her, she would be the last one to upbraid him. 
At least he could make sure that she should have no 
harsh word to remember, no failure to bear his part 
in the crisis with courage and self control. His res- 
olutions, indeed, were all that is admirable. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, he had not noticed 
that the sky had become overcast, and that a rumble 
of thunder was drawing near from the horizon. 
Coming through Gramercy Park he saw Mary in 
front of him, also hurrying home. At that moment, 
the sky was cleft by a violet shaft of light, and, in 
the same instant, a sharp crash of thunder deaf- 
ened him. There was terror in this ; but in Roger's 
mind it was submerged in a greater terror. Mary 
was one of the people whom such a storm cast into 
an abject panic of fear. Many minds, otherwise ir- 
reproachable, have some such subconscious aberra- 
tion. Roger himself had all his life felt a cringing 
shudder, a petty crisis of nerves, at the touch, or 
. even the sight, of the downy skin of a peach; and 
lately he had come by his trick of seeing red in any 
sudden emotion. Often they had laughed together 
at their foibles. In Mary's present condition, how- 
ever, it was no laughing matter — die mood to 
which such a storm would reduce her. And her first 
question would be as to the outcome of his business 
of the day. 

Here was an immediate chance, he told himself, to 
test his new resolutions I He hailed her cheerily and 
took her protectingly by the arm. 
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She looked askance at him through the thick 
gloom, her soft, warm cheeks aglow, and the dim- 
ples of her smile radiantly at play above the corners 
of her mouth. ^' I knew something good was going 
to happen," she cried " I have felt it for the last 
half hour 1" 

" But I thought," Roger gasped, " that you had 
panics in weather like this I " 

" That's why it's so particularly nice of you to 
bob up now, out of the storm. I did so want to tell 
you I From the time I saw the first black cloud — 
above the North River, way up at Thirtieth Street 
— I have had the most wonderful feeling I God 
may visit wrath on every one else in the city : but not 
on me — not now. Isn't it absurd 1 But I know 
I shall never again be afraid of the lightning." 

It was Roger who urged their pace forward. 
Mary walked erect, inwardly calm and outwardly 
one beam of radiant happiness; she savoured to the 
utmost her moment of exalted triumph. ** I have 
been thinking too," she said, '* that the time has come 
to find out our new place to live. It'll be horrid 
enough, I suppose, but all I can think of now is — 
what an adventure 1 " 

The first big drops of the storm were already pelt- 
ing them. " Hurry I " said Roger, as they turned 
into the Square. " It*s going to rain cats on us I " 

Mary hardly hastened a step. 

Roger's phrase proved unconsciously prophetic. 
In the paved area in front of their windows they 
found a cat mewing piteously. Her huge, distorted 
body made it evident enough, the plight she was in. 
Mary swooped her into her arms and carried her in- 
doorSf 
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The cat had not been rained on them. Her mani- 
fest story scarcely bears thinking about, if one prizes 
his belief in human nature. An effete and useless 
fluff of a Persian kitten — as Roger afterward ex- 
pressed the case, not without an eye to their own 
sorry plight — would have had a perfumed nest to 
crawl to; and a mangy starveling would have been 
given food and shelter at the Bide-a-wee Home. 
But here was a member of society who showed the 
natural-born mouser in every whisk of her whiskers, 
and who was in a way to enrich the world with valu- 
able citizens ; yet in a quarter infested by mice every 
door had been closed against her. 

'' PFe'll take you in 1 " laughed Mary. She 
added: " I feel it way down to the wet soles of my 
stockings, she has broken the spell of our luck I *' 

What Harkness had said recurred to Roger. 
" To clinch the good omen," he laughed, " we'll 
name our cat Catalysis 1 " 

They gave the bedraggled creature a snug bed 
and a dish of warm milk. 

By this time the quick downpour was abating. 
Changing her footgear Mary said : " Let's go to 
Mrs. Charlton and ask her to help us about finding a 
refuge from our storm 1 " 

Mrs. Charlton welcomed them with a smile; but 
when she heard their errand she shook her head. 
" Oh, no," she said. " Not in a place like this! " 

To the young people the objection to boarding 
was the smallness and tawdriness of the rooms, and 
the frowsiness of the atmosphere of the house; but 
in Mrs. Charlton's mind what weighed most was 
the fact of living as a member of a community — a 
community in which, though there was really no base 
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of common sympathy and understanding, curiosit)' 
and gossip had free play. ** I hope you may 
never know what I have suffered," she said, " be- 
cause of Kenny's — his infirmity. Really I think 
this life has had a lot to do in fixing it upon him. 
I don't know how he would have lived without one 
evening a week at the club." The day was coming, 
she reminded them, when Mary would be the object 
of whispered comment and masculine snickers. And 
now of all times she had need of the freshest and 
most nourishing food. 

Mrs. Charlton had been reading a story of which, 
by and by, the whole world was talking. It told of 
an ofEce employe who had struggled, somewhat as 
Roger was now struggling, to support a wife and 
child according to middle-class standards of living. 
He had been forced to the wall by the competition 
of the overcrowded middle classes, whose god is 
respectability. This husband had found the way out 
by dropping at once to the world of the immigrant 
labourer, and living the life of what respectable folk 
call the slums. It was the life into which Roger and 
Mary had got a glimpse in their meeting with Mrs. 
Cleary and her children. There the expenses of 
medical attendance and clinical supplies, of educa- 
tion and indeed of no little culture — expenses which 
fall heavily upon young people with their traditions 
— are borne by society at large. From the vantage 
ground of their new world, the young people of the 
story rose as if at a step past the middling conditions 
of life to wealth and power. The narrative was a 
searching, a drastic condemnation of the middle 
classes, who strain their means to maintain a life of 
independence and social 9tanding — and a glorifi- 
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cation of the life of our labouring class. In Mrs. 
Charlton's vision the slums were a sort of humble 
Utopia. Tears came into her eyes as she thought 
of the difference it might have made if, at the out- 
set, she and her husband had laid hold of the stur- 
dier life there. 

Roger took the story home and read it aloud. It 
filled Mary with hope and courage. " Why," she 
exclaimed, ^' we shall even be able to afford a room 
for your experiments 1 That is the one thing I have 
found hard to bear — that my happiness should 
stand in the way of your work." 

If the truth be told, Roger's researches, hopeless 
as they seemed, had come to mean more to him than 
anything else save the welfare of his wife and child. 

On Saturday afternoon they passed by the regions 
up town and strode forth in quest of adventure and 
conquest. 

They did not find Utopia. 

Of the vitality, the cosmic energy of the swarms 
in the tenement districts there could be no doubt. 
On every side was evidence of the eager, the fiercely 
primeval struggle to survive, to win money and 
power. But it was an ugly life; and, in one way or 
another, it seemed to Mary that the people who 
lived it were deformed by it — even the strongest 
and the most intelligent. Among the babel of many 
jargons, the English that fell upon her ears was rau- 
cous, ungrammatical, mispronounced. From that 
day she never quite relished Roger's command of the 
idiom of the Bowery. A sour stench affronted her 
nostrils; in every corner her housewifely eye descried 
sweltering filth, the hotbed of disease. The rooms 
of the apartments they looked into were small, and 
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obviously planned to conform to the minimum pro- 
visions of the tenement laws. The rents of even the 
most squalid apartments were by no means small, 
and where the buildings were comparatively new and 
clean were surprisingly near to what they were al- 
ready paying. If the local birth-rate was obviously 
high, so also was the infant death rate. The thought 
of committing her child to such an environment filled 
her with dismay. 

Their own apartment was in a basement below the 
level of the street, and the drawing-room windows 
were grated with iron ; but when they got back to it 
it seemed palatially airy and luxurious. During 
their weary pilgrimage they had said little ; but now 
Mary made a clean breast of it. " I suppose Tm a 
frightful snob," she said; '' but we should simply die 
in such an existence — die of the creeping horrors 
even before the germs got into us. It made me feel 
as I used to in a thunder storm." 

" Did you notice," said Roger, " that all the gar- 
bage cans were brimming with peach skins ? And / 
still have my infirmity ! " 

They bathed and dressed for dinner. It was a 
frugal meal, and their evening clothes were well 
worn; but the food strengthened them, and the as- 
sertion of their standards of cleanliness and decorum 
somehow gave them the power of cheerfulness. 
For the time they laid the ghost of worry. 

Roger looked again through the narrative that 
had inspired them. " There's a curious thing about 
this," he said, '' a thing that has got by us 
all. The real point, the ultimate inspiration of 
the story is that in the end the fellow shook 
off the blight — not only of the $lums but of 
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humble respectability such as ours. Beginning as 
foreman of a labouring gang, in the end he 
worked up a * big ' business — and became a gentle- 
man farmer to boot. The whole thing is in- 
spired by scorn of the middle class. In our patri- 
otic joy that this yarn justifies our democracy, we 
didn't stop to think that it also throws a bouquet to 
our plutocracy 1 There are two circles in the heaven 
of this man's America — the outer circle of the very 
poor, whose needs are most charitably cared for 
by society at large, and the inner circle of the inde- 
pendently rich. Between them is what he calls ' the 
middle-class hell ' — and it certainly is a fact that, 
with what we give to the poor and what the rich 
gouge out of us, the majority of Americans are com- 
ing by quick degrees to lade all that makes a free 
and enlightened living. It's the old Roman story of 
bread and the circus — only the poor get nothing 
but bread : it's the rich who enjoy the circus 1 " 

Mary folded her hands in her lap and looked at 
him squarely. " It sounds to me," she said, " as if 
you were making a noise like a socialist." 

^^ It is possible that I am one; but if I am I don't 
know it, not yet. I want a better run for my money 
than a fellow gets under any socialist state I've heard 
of. Take this very matter of children! The so- 
cialists propose that instead of taxing parenthood, 
the state shall endow it. That sounds all right and 
dandy I But how are they going to do it? If there's 
a level rate of, say, a dollar per week per offspring, 
that will be fine for the immigrant; but do you sup- 
pose it would encourage the well-to-do to have chil- 
dren? It wouldn't make a patch on the education, 
the bringing up, I mean to give our child I It would 
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only increase the taxes of society in general — in or- 
der to increase breeding from the slums." 

" But couldn't they grade the endowment accord- 
ing to the capacity, the biologic fitness, of the child? " 

** If they could, that would solve the problem. 
But how ? By a commission of officials — red tape ? 
The mothers, no doubt, would maintain a philo- 
sophic calm; but if they put some one else's kid 
ahead of mine, I'd raise a riot. How are they to 
know? Why, you can't even umpire a ball game 
without danger of murder in the first degree 1 " 

''Oh — ohl" said Mary. "I wouldn't stand 
itl" 

" Hold on 1 " cried Roger, ducking behind the 
crook of his elbow. " Nobody but you has proposed 
it! And I'm thinking. Listen to the noise it 
makes! Why, in the state of mind I'm in, if you 
stop my thinking, all the wheels will buzz and whir ; 
automatically I'll turn into an anarchist." 

" Well, then — " 

^' I can't think with the socialists because it seems 
to me they think mainly in terms of the submerged. 
I can't think with the standpatters because they think 
only in millions. I'm trying to think in terms of the 
biologically fit — in terms of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of . • ." He paused a moment and pondered. 
" No ! " he said, '' not happiness 1 " 

" If you could think me happy," said Mary, " / 
think I should like it." 

" Then why did we embark on this little flyer we're 
in for? Nol Mere happiness is the most piffling 
thing in the world. The one great end of life and 
liberty is the pursuit of excellence — that's the idea 
— - life, liberty and the pursuit of excellence/ To re- 
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emit the race from the slums Is obvious madness. 
It would be equally mad to try to recruit it from our 
plutocracy. Money has always been sterile — or 
when it breeds it mainly breeds weaklings, degen- 
erates. If poverty is a curse, wealth is one big blue 
blaspheming ! Look at those blooming ancestors of 
mine. Stuffs and fluffs every one of 'em — except 
the first old Roger, who seems to have been some 
citizen. We're not a really bad lot, only a lot of 
high old bumblers and — eh, dear? — low comedi- 
ans. I tell you, the world of middle-class aspirations 
is the only fit breeding-ground for the future of the 
racel There's one sure way to open out the very 
best there is in a man : — give him a fair competence, 
a fighting chance. Deliver us from the blight of 
charity as we are delivered from the curse of riches, 
and we'll take up the torch of life and carry it our 
little lap farther toward the goal ! The one best bet 
for the future is on us bourgeois folk whom this chap 
here despises." 

" I'm glad to know we're bourgeois," said Mary. 

" Our worst enemy couldn't call us plutocrats — 
and we haven't yet joined the proletariat. What 
else is there to be ? Labour and big business capital 
are the members and the head of the body politic: 
we middling people are the belly — a flabby, old cor- 
porosity, I must admit. We submit to the rule of 
the rich ; and then, for fear the poor won't be as pa- 
tient, we propitiate them with petty doles. When 
this chap tells us we're kittle-cattle, our first instinct 
is to believe him I In short, our democracy has got 
itself into a fix where it is playing both ends against 
the middle. We get the punch where it does most 
damage. The one test of a race is whether it tends 
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to produce types of excellence, of distinction; but our 
so-called democracy simply snuffs us out. With all 
our riches and all our philanthropy we are the most 
undistinguished race in the modern world." 

" But — but I '' said Mary. '' My wheels are be- 
ginning to whirl Hasn't our whole trouble come 
from Mr. Charlton — from the fact that we are 
standing by the unfit ? " 

Roger looked suddenly perplexed — and very 
sheepish. " That's so," he said. '' How did you 
happen to think of such a question? The clock 
in my brain is striking thirty-seven 1 " But he added, 
suddenly: ** No, I've got it I And this time I strike 
twelve I As long as the unfit are with us, all the hu- 
manity, all the dignity, of the human spirit binds one 
to do what one can for them. What we are talking 
of is a general plan for the future. By Jove, your 
monkey of a eugenist was right I Instead of encour- 
aging the unfit to reproduce themselves, we ought, 
as far as possible, to prevent them. At least we can 
shut off those who are obviously diseased and degen- 
erate." 

" By means of a commission — red tape? " 

** Try them by jury, if you like that better — as 
we've always tried recognised enemies of society. 
Better to prevent the birth of criminals, eh, than to 
encourage it, and then hang 'em? But that's only 
the beginning. What we chiefly want is to help in- 
stead of hindering the fit. Let all the big fighting 
chances fall where they belong — among those who 
are best able to profit by them. When the middling 
sort of people wake up to the trick that our blessed 
institutions have played on 'em, there'll be no going 
down to the slums — not for them! They'll get 
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their mad up; and then, I tell you, there will be a 
progressive party ! " 

" That sounds very well," said Mary. " But you 
have made me feel like the speechless Hennessy. 
If I may be allowed, Mr. Dooley, to bring your dis- 
course to a close, what is it ye intind to do about it, 
in our own case ? " 

" That," said Roger, " is Dooley's cue for the 
brightest idea of all. I feel as wise as Dooley, but 
I can't be Dooley, for I haven't the idea." 

And so, again, Roger was face to face with their 
predicament. He told her of his day; and, smiling 
bravely, she blessed him for it. 

All that night his dreams were Haunted by the 
grisly spectre of their future — wild and fantastic, 
but always abhorrent, degrading. For what seemed 
long hours he dragged his wife through the streets 
under a black sky, hungry and sick like the cat they 
had rescued, and begging piteously for shelter. In 
the early morning the dream stabbed through the 
thin veil of sleep, rousing him with a start to appre- 
hensions that were even more terrible, they were so 
dispassionately clear in the light of dawn, so coldly 
logical and set. Whichever way he turned, he 
could see only defeat in the most vital crisis he had 
yet faced, humiliation in all that touched nearest his 
manhood. 

Sunday for the first time Mary took to the sofa in 
their drawing-room. Roger sat beside her, holding 
her hand. And still he found no opportunity to ex- 
ercise his good resolutions! Her spirit was strong 
in her, and her only word of repining was for him. 
" I don't wonder," she said, with a convulsive clasp 
of his hand, ^^ that so many women have no children. 
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To think that such a thing should have the power to 
disclass a man, humiliate him I " 

In Roger's mind one last hope slowly took shape. 
At the club he had now and then come across a dis- 
tant kinsman of his, one Pendleton — a bachelor 
who made some sort of a living in real estate. Pen- 
dleton was a grouchy soul, contemptuous of married 
men, and indeed of all social existence. He took to 
the club as a bear with a sore head takes to his den. 
It was he, Roger had reason to believe, who had in- 
vented the myth of Henty the doorman's clairvoy- 
ance in the matter of husbands. Yet he knew the 
rental value of every street and byway in Manhattan ; 
and, whatever his sympathies, his intelligence was 
masculine and strong. He if any one could advise 
them where to find decency with cheapness. 

When Roger told briefly of his plight, Pendleton 
chuckled, but not unkindly. " And they talk of tax- 
ing bachelors," he said, " to force them into mar- 
riage. I'd raise an insurrection 1 " 

** Not for that," said Roger, " but to relieve us 
others from taxes! Hurray for the single taxi 
Why, by this time you owe me hundreds and hun- 
dreds of dollars 1 I say, Pendy old chap, you haven't 
a few yellowbacks on you? I'll settle with you ten 
cents on the dollar." 

** I have," said Pendleton with a grin, " and I'm 
going to keep 'em. But I'll give you a good hundred 
dollars' worth of advice. Now listen! What's 
troubling you is the gregariousness of the social 
body." 

Roger clutched at various parts of his anatomy. 
" Tell me where it's located. I'll have it out if it 
kills me!" 
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" I'll tell you 1 We've all heard a lot about the 
social climber. Well, there's a far more pitiful lot 
— the social dingers. You are a social dinger on 
the human herd." 

'^ More and more it sounds like a disease." 

** It is," said Pendleton, " — a loathsome, para- 
sitic disease. Take a walk some fine day up along 
the outskirts of the Fifth Avenue district. You'll 
find abandoned churches, abandoned warehouses, 
and especially abandoned stables, converted into hu- 
man dwellings. The people that infest them stick 
bas-reliefs in the walls, geraniums in the wiqdows, 
box trees in the area, and dinky globular bay trees all 
over the place. By this they intend to signify that 
though they live in dark holes, and in the atmosphere 
of the stall, their souls are all sweetness and light. 
That's a lie. Look them up, and you'll find they're 
people who have some point or other of contact with 
the social body of Fifth Avenue — but not a Fifth 
Avenue income. So they cling on in obscure, un- 
clean comers and grow quite attached to the people 
they feed on." 

" As you say, parasites — * of whom I'm one of 
which?'" 

" Where do you live ? " Pendleton demanded. 

" Me? " said Roger. " This little louse lives in a 
ceUar." 

" There you have it I Yet your kind is a new one 
on me. There's one cheerful fact about these ding- 
ers : unlike other parasites they don't breed." After 
a slight pause, Pendleton continued. "The other 
day I had to dine with some confounded relatives, 
and I suddenly found there was a sore spot in my 
nose. To enliven a dull company I remarked that 
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when I pressed on my nose it hurt me. One of my 
nephews, it appears, has a grain of sense. He said, 
* Then Nunky, why do you do it? ' " 

** Is it your delicate intention to suggest that Fm 
not really a — dinger? " 

" Only that you've lost your hold — let your foot 
slip. Why did you do it? " 

** I'm quite willing, you know, to live in a far-away 
tenement, in Yorkville or the Bronx — if I can find 
one that's reasonably clean and cheap." 

Pendleton shook his head. " There's nothing in 
that sort of thing. Why, they're as much a social 
herd off the Bowery as they are round Fifth Avenue. 
They swarm together so that rents go up in aero- 
planes. Actually, there's more money in tenements 
in certain slums than in apartment houses off Fifth 
Avenue. And the borderland of every congested 
district is inhabited by its own breed of parasites." 

" I've seen 'em," said Roger. " They mostly live 
on peach skins. The thought of living among 'em 
makes me see redl If you haven't anything better 
than that to tell me, why, I'll still accept the hun- 
dred." 

Pendleton grinned. " I'm leading up to it gen- 
tly." 

'' Very gently," said Roger. " Except for your 
exquisite tact, I might have got violent." 

** Why, all you have to do is to cut loose from the 
herd. The gregarious instinct plays the devil with 
this confounded business of mine. That's why I'm 
sore on it 1 Real estate values are a see-saw. When 
rents go up in one district, they go down in another. 
For every blob of congestion in the city, there's a dis- 
trict which is dead as Persepolis." 
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Roger shook his head. " We looked into some 
of those dead districts. They've been dead too 
long." 

" My idea is to cut loose from all the herds. Now 
listen ! Most of my clients are in down-town busi- 
ness districts. Every now and then a whole trade 
swarms — moves up town. The silk trade has just 
swarmed from round Greene and Wooster streets 
to the Irving Place district. It's left us all, down 
here, high and dry. If you can reconcile yourself 
to living in a warehouse instead of a cellar, why not 
move to the lower west side ? You'll have to put in 
a bathtub, and perhaps hire a man to stoke the 
steam heating apparatus. But that won't cost much. 
I know an old silk warehouse — clean, light and 
airy — where I can get you a whole floor or two for 
ten or fifteen dollars a month." 

Roger grasped his chair to hold himself down. 
** Are there electric wires installed? And will they 
let me do some chemistry stunts I'm interested in ? " 

" Why, yes 1 I could arrange it." 

" And would they let me use the heating plant to 
fix up apparatus for high temperatures and high 
pressures ? " 

'' Guess I could manage that, too. But there is 
one very serious drawback. By this time the rats 
and mice must be getting ravenous. You'll have to 
think a long time before facing them! '' 

" Catalysis 1 " cried Roger. " That will be a pic- 
nic for Catalysis 1 " 

"Catalysis?" 

" That is the name of our cat. Lead me to this 
warehouse before they insult me by offering pay to 
live there." 
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As Roger rose to go he said, ** By the way, Pendy, 
you haven't told me where you live." 

" Me," said Pendleton, " I live in rooms off Fifth 
Avenue, near the club. There's a manicure shop 
beneath, and a sweatshop above. The manicures 
gabble and giggle in the hall, and the sweat-girls eat 
pickles and gumdrops all over the stairs." 

** It sounds very attractive," said Roger in the 
manner of the utmost courtesy. " But does it ever 
occur to you that a time may come when the bache- 
lor's life will pall on you — at the age of eighty or 
ninety, say ? " 

** I've thought of it. That's where I came upon 
this warehouse idea. When I feel the first touch of 
senile decay, I'm going to lay myself up and get some 
doctor man to prescribe me a succession of trained 
nurses. I'll try 'em all out, and the one I like best 
I'll marry, and take her to live in some deserted 
warehouse district. With my Corot and my Lorenzo 
Lotto, my rugs and books and tapestries, and a 
trained wife to take care of me, I shall spend my last 
days in sweet solace." 

" Why not organise a competition — with your 
carcass as the prize ? The entrance fees would pay 
for the license, and the minister's tip. This matri- 
mony is a serious business, Pendy, at any age. One 
doesn't go in for it lightly, but soberly, ad- 
visedly. . . ." 

At this Pendleton became serious. " There arc 
hard rubs, I suppose, in every condition. All I claim 
for a bachelor's life is that it suits me. When you 
go home to Mrs. Roggy, don't tell her of my nurse 
scheme. It's a fair dream that is dreamed by the 
young and ignorant. Pity they ever wake up I You 
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two are game dreamers, I take It. If you don't 
wake up down there among the rats, why, I suppose 
there's a chance that your pipe will never be broken." 

In only one respect did they vary the plan as Pen- 
dleton outlined it. When the Charltons heard of the 
warehouse they insisted on coming too, paying what 
they had always paid for board. Mrs. Charlton 
was positively eager to help Huldor in the house- 
work; and the thought of having the companionship 
of a woman of her own kind was like a glimpse of 
heaven. But it was the prospect of a child to care 
for that weighed most with her. 

United the two couples could do with one servant. 
" Our rosiest dreams for exploiting Axelina," said 
Roger — " It makes 'em look like a five-cent movie I " 

Their new apartment was a forest of rough, 
bevel-edged timber posts. For bedrooms they cur- 
tained off enclosures at far corners of the huge space. 
Dining room and sitting room were indicated by the 
necessary furniture assembled in different squares 
among the posts. Everywhere there was air and 
light. Though the warehouse was on a corner, no 
disturbing sound ascended from the streets of the de- 
serted district. At night the silence was absolute — 
and absolutely soothing. " Why, there are people," 
said Roger, ** who build palaces in the country, where 
crickets squeak all night long, where katydids gossip 
and wrangle, treetoads gurgle, and hoot owls holler 
continually. If I were a doctor sharp I'd take one 
of these warehouse things and run it as a rest cure." 

The public markets were within easy range, and 
with a little thought and management the women 
were able to buy the freshes.t and best of everything 
at prices that mocked the cost of living up town. 
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On the day of their arrival Catalysis showed her 
approval of the new quarters by producing nine kit- 
tens. ** The nine incarnations Harkness spoke of I '* 
commented Roger. " I feel it in my bones/ our hoo- 
doo is lifted at last I '' He changed the mother's 
name to Alice Cat, and referred to the united family 
as Cat Alices. 

The next thing Alice Cat did was to get on the trail 
of big game. Fortune had indeed rained cats on 
them; but thus far Mary's prediction of a change 
in their luck was justified. All night long Alice 
stalked redoubtable. In a way sportsmen have, 
however, she simply had to brag about her kill. 
Roger was awakened by a noise that was somewhere 
between a yowl and a croon. Putting on the light, 
he found that Alice Cat had laid her quarry beside 
his bed and was stalking about it in triumphal circles 
and arabesques. Thereafter they paid no attention 
to her bids for admiration. A few days later, in 
the early dawn, Roger was awakened by a nightmare 
that leaped on his chest. It was Alice Cat, and she 
held her quarry to his nose, her wide eyes gleaming 
victory — a young rat that still kicked and wriggled. 
In the morning Roger tacked down the curtains 
along the floor, put laces up the parting, and cut 
openings at either side of the room to let in air. 
And so the circle of Alice Cat's admirers was re- 
duced to the number of nine. 

At the end of the first week the vermin-infested 
place had become habitable. When all the Cat Al- 
ices got to work, Roger predicted, there would not 
be a mouse in the district. 

In one corner, flanked on both sides by windows, 
the former tenants had left a large table and a multi- 
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tude of shelves — a laboratory made to Roger's 
hand. Only one thing was now lacking to his com- 
plete and blissful satisfaction. Even more than 
power and heat he had need of manual assistance, 
and Mary could no longer stand by him. 

When he had arranged his apparatus, he called the 
Charltons to his side. " I want to make you ac- 
quainted with my cat," he said. 

In chemical synthesis, he explained, every atom 
concerned in a reaction is transformed — as when the 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen, unite to make the liquid, 
water. In catalysis, on the other hand, one of the in- 
dispensable elements remains unaltered. He took up 
a test tube and placed in it a small handful of the so- 
called insoluble crystals of chromic chloride, cov- 
ering them deep in water. They remained intact — 
absolutely unaffected. Then he put in the catalytic 
agent — a minute particle of chromous chloride. 
The temperature in the tube rose rapidly and its 
contents became a deep, rich, translucent blue. In 
another solution he placed a disc of platinum. Then 
followed a series of beautifully rhythmic pulsations, 
in which at intervals of about half a second, sunburst 
after sunburst of bubbles danced to the surface, 
while the contents of the vial became a golden 
bronze. How the doughty little catalyst works such 
changes, he said, has been variously guessed at, but 
was not yet established. Only this seemed certain, 
that it accomplished the most decisive transforma- 
tions of matter without the loss of an atom of its sub- 
stance. 

" And now you will see," said Roger, ** that we've 
got old ^sop beaten to a custard. Listen to our 
fable of Cat Alices 1 Up in Stuyvesant Square, 
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there were four unhappy people, full of potential af- 
finities and hungering for their expression. Down 
here were these palatial spaces, otherwise foreor- 
dained for their use, but impossible because of the 
mice. Mingle the two apparently irreconcilable 
bodies and drop in our Cat Alices. Presto I You 
have your hearths desire, and not a whisker is lost 
from the lot of 'em I Haec fabula docet, what a 
precious thing is our cat I '' 

'' And also," said Charlton, amiably satirical, 
'' what a wonderful thing is the scientific mind." 

" I admit it," said Roger. ** And about my Tyr- 
ian dye. Sabin has analysed the red juice of that 
mollusc — found out just what things it's made of, 
and in what proportions. But we can't get them liv- 
ing together as they should, in their palace of pur- 
ple. He tried plain synthesis under all possible con- 
ditions of heat and pressure ; and he tried all known 
catalysts. Always some queer breed of rats in the 
warehouse I But if nature does the job, why should- 
n't we? The constant cry of my heart is, ' Has any- 
body seen our cat? ' " 

This conversation was not as pointless as it may 
sound. From that moment Roger had two inter- 
ested and willing helpers. 

It may also be remarked that Roger's conduct in 
this whole critical adventure was at least a very inter- 
esting folly. Though fighting with his back to the 
wall, he had taken upon himself the care of a round 
dozen of fellow creatures in direst extremity, and one 
and all proved a positive, indispensable asset. There 
is no intention, however, of recommending this as a 
universal precedent for human conduct. The hero 
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of this tale is — a hero ; and a quite different sort of 
book might be made as to whether he is of the family 
of Prometheus or Don Quixote. With that kind 
of a book, however, there would be this difficulty, 
that it might not be possible to find any one capable 
of deciding the bet. 

Mary had looked forward to their new order of 
living as an adventure; and so, in every respect, it 
proved. There was plenty of work for all; but it 
was profitable work, and, as there was plenty of time 
for it, they came to recognise in it not the least of 
their blessings. The evenings were long; but they 
gave scope for a delight seldom savoured in the rush 
of modem life — the delight of intimate association 
and of deep inward knowledge among people by na- 
ture congenial. Even the ancient Huldor became 
less a servant than a friend. 

During the first weeks, several of Mary's little set 
up town came down to call on them, and expressed 
such^a delight in their way of living that Roger had 
to caution them against speaking of it elsewhere — 
against letting the hard facts of his circumstances be- 
come generally known. He still hoped that in the 
end he would come back to his world, and with the 
punch of his triceps strengthened. So he said to 
every one that the object of his adventure was to get 
a home and a well equipped laboratory in one — be 
able to spend his hours of leisure in scientific re- 
searches. In the end he came almost to believe this. 
By degrees the calls of their friends became less fre- 
quent ; but thanks to Betty Stuyvers and Sally Heath- 
cote there were few bright days that did not bring a 
<:ar in which Mary and Mrs. Charlton, and some- 
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times also Huldor, took an airing through the park 
and up along the boulevard that has opened up such 
wonderful reaches of the Hudson. 

During these first weeks of their life in the ware- 
house, there were times when they looked forward 
not without cheer to the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. Mary always thought of the child as a son. • 
It was a deep regret to her that she had not known 
Roger when he was a small boy, a baby; and with an 
eagerness almost pathetic she had delved in his 
memory for every last detail of his childhood. Now, 
she said, she was to have a Roger-child who would 
be doubly her own. And there was need of a son 
to carry onward the ancestral firm. 

"Whatl" he protested gaily, "saddle another 
unfortunate with that mangy old skate of a house? 
Cumber the earth with another low comedian? It 
is you, dear, who are to be carried onward I Molly 
is the name of our child. She will be as big-hearted 
as her mother, as beautiful and as true." 

" Oh, no — not another lorn, hungering female 1 " 

" Well, then, TU make you a sporting proposi- 
tion. I'll match you for it." 

Mary considered long and seriously. Then: 
" No 1 " she said, firmly, " I won't risk it. Why, 
I'm jealous of that daughter already 1 " 

Yet an adventure is, after all, an adventure. 
There came to be times when, in order to find a ref- 
uge from his wife, Roger would willingly have 
faced even the awe-inspiring Henty. But he 
now had no more distant asylum than his ta-. 
ble in the corner. He clung desperately to his 
good resolutions. To help him make light of her 
humours, he kept a memorandum of apt phrases. 
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It began with " father of an encumbrance " and 
^' low comedian." In rapid succession he added 
" scientific cat-fancier," " Mephisto of bad smells," 
" selfish spendthrift," " futile dreamer." He 
played a game with himself in which he was a col- 
lector, and every new specimen of Mary's vocabulary 
a prize. It strengthened his courage and patience; 
but it was not, he confessed to himself, the king of 
indoor sports. The fact remained that his life so 
far was a failure, and that the only real hope for his 
future lay in a new start under circumstances doubly 
hard. In any adventure worthy of the name, life, 
reputation and everything are at stake — a fact 
sometimes forgotten by those who dream of brave 
deeds. 

For many days now Roger had talked very little 
with Mary. She had come to believe that she would 
not survive her ordeal, and to regard her husband as 
solely and wilfully responsible for the plight she was 
in. It did not better her mood that, with all that 
was left of her reason, she was aware of the untruth 
of this idea, of its cruel injustice to him. Mentally 
as physically she was deformed; she knew it, and to 
know it deepened her rebellion against fate. 

To the calmest mind, indeed, the ways of Dame 
Nature are sardonic, horrible. All her energies, all 
her deep-laid plans, centre in the abundant reproduc- 
tion of her creatures, and to this end she throws 
round the portals of her temple of life every lure of 
youth and beauty, all the tenderest and noblest aspi- 
rations of the soul. Yet the sacred shrine within, 
her holy of holies, is an altar of ugliness and barbaric 
torture. 

So Roger worked in his laboratory, haunted by the 
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fear that this phase would be the last of the woman 
he loved. The conviction deepened, foreign as it 
was to his disposition, that they were indeed the sport 
of a malignant fate. Every seeming good fortune 
had flattered their hopes only to plunge them into a 
more grotesque chagrin, a more enduring humilia- 
tion. Here, in this uncouth abode, they had had 
the happiest moments of their life; and according 
to all precedent there should follow the utmost mis- 
ery. 

Mary's deepest foreboding was that she would not 
survive to care for their child. Roger had vision of 
a worse fate — the mother would be a lifelong in- 
valid, and the child deformed. Why not? Why 
not! Fate had always played with them as Alice 
Cat played with mice half dead of terror at her. 
There were moods in which he had an instinctive 
aversion from the excellent, redoubtable creature. 

The gloom of these later days was deepened by a 
discovery he made in his work. He had bought his 
materials from the firm of whom Sabin had bought; 
and one day a failure in some simple process led him 
to test the purity of one of the chief ingredients with 
which he was dealing, anthracene. He found faint 
traces of an alien substance, a poison that has power 
to paralyse catalysis. A series of tests showed that 
the impurity was greater in some samples than in 
others. For the most part it was not sufficient to 
invalidate the results obtained thus far; yet if even a 
single experiment had gone wrong, the entire field 
of their work with this substance was wide open to 
suspicion. 

It so happened that Professor Easton came in upon 
his despair, accompanying Mrs. Easton and their 
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younger daughter Ellen, who had come to be with 
Mary. Easton agreed that before going forward it 
was necessary to go back over work that had already 
cost months of labour — or to abandon his re- 
searches altogether. Roger's jaws set, and when he 
opened them it was to ask Easton to plan out for him 
his new point of attack. 

And so the night came when the lives of mother 
and child were at stake. All the women were eag- 
erly occupied, at the behest of doctor and nurse ; but 
Charlton had gone to the club and Roger stood by 
his laboratory table, outwardly occupied with his 
chemicals but inwardly stricken and numb. The 
only work he could trust himself to do was the first 
of his new series of experiments — the simple at- 
tempt to produce his results by synthesis. 

Toward midnight he heard light footsteps behind 
him, and though he kept his eyes on what he was do- 
ing he knew that it was the nurse, and his heart 
thumped against his ribs. 

" A daughter, Mr. JaflFray," she said, " — a beau- 
tiful child." 

" And the mother? " Roger demanded. 

" She is still suffering, but not seriously. We 
hope to let you go in to her before long." 

A daughter I So he had scored over Mary. Grin- 
ning he went on with his work. 

By and by — it seemed days, and was in fact hours 
later — the nurse came again. 

Roger turned to her, holding a test tube in one 
hand and a thermometer in the other. " May I go 
in now?" he demanded, eagerly. 

"A boy," said the nurse. "A sturdy little 
chap I " 
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" What I " cried Roger, still holding his hands 
suspended* " You made a mistake ? " 

" No," said the nurse. " Twins." 

At the word of fate Roger's hand shook — shook 
so violently that thermometer and test tube clashed 
together. 

" The boy came an hour ago ; but Mrs. JaflFray 
asked me not to tell you until you could go in to 
her." 

As had so often happened, a crimson light burned 
upon Roger's vision; but it was deeper than ever 
before — at once deeper and more effulgent. It 
was like a sunset cloud in autumn during the brief 
moment when molten gold declines into the dusky 
splendour of purple. It seethed and spumed be- 
fore his dazzled eyes, pulsating in time with the 
throb of blood in his temples, now darkling richly, 
and again all alight with the royal splendour of 
crimson shot through with gold. 

Roger laid down his implements and went slowly 
toward the curtained bedroom, struggling valiantly, 
heroically, with the rage that welled in his heart. 
So this was the trick, the coup de grace, for which 
fate had been preparing — the cosmic joke of twins, 
when a single child threatened their undoing I His 
good resolutions were forgotten; his long self- 
discipline vanished. The whole world was red, 
red, red with the rage of his rebellion against 
fate. 

As he entered, the nurse held forward his prog- 
eny — a raw, wizened worm of humanity in each 
arm. Their faces also were red. 

Mary was pale and wan, but already a smile dim- 
pled the corners of her mouth. 
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"What's this you have done?" Roger said. 
" Don't you realise what it means? " 

" Why Roger 1 " The smile of her triumph van- 
ished. 

*' And you call me spendthrift! " 

At this she laughed, though weakly, and the clear 
light came into her eyes. " Don't you realise," she 
said, "when they come together, it's just as cheap 
to have two of them I And we've both won I The 
most beautiful babies that ever were — every one 
says so 1 " 

" Beautiful 1 Look at them 1 You do a thing 
like this — and call me low comedian 1 " 

The vagaries of feminine nerves under tribula- 
tion have long enforced the indulgence of a world 
not given to sympathy. Some allowance also is 
to be made for a man in Roger's predicament. But 
he had exceeded all bounds, and in his heart he knew 
it. He went back to his work table. 

Mary's smile had faded, but she had not lost her 
new serenity. 

" Let me look again I " she said to the nurse. 
After a careful scrutiny she exclaimed: ** Why, the 
poor boy can't have seen them! Do tell him to 
come back I " 

At that moment a loud shout came from the labo- 
ratory. " Catalysis I " Roger cried. " Catalysis I 
Catalysis 1 " 

Mary lay back on her pillow. " Oh, Roggy," 
she said feebly, *' what have those cats done now? " 

He appeared at the opening of the curtain, his 
face broadly grinning. "I've got it!" he said, 
" I've got it 1 Look 1 The ancient royal purple — 
the most precious Tyrian dye ! '* 
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He held forward the test tube. The brilliant 
ebullience had subsided; but the vial was filled with 
a translucent liquid — that even in the dim light of 
the sickroom gave forth a radiance of crimson shot 
with gold. 

The shaking of his hand had broken the ther- 
mometer against the test tube, and the escaped mer- 
cury had proved to be the long-sought catalyst. 

" Think of it I " Roger cried. " Our children arc 
bom in the purple. They are the Children of the 
King I " He turned to the nurse, and looked again 
at his offspring. " By Jove," he cried, " they're 
wonderful! They've got 'em all — the usual num- 
ber of eyes, ears and noses — even the little pink 
fingernails perfect 1 Are you sure, nurse, there are 
no more of 'em up your sleeve? Why, now we can 
afford as many of 'em as Cat Alice I " 

"And who is the low comedian?" said Mary, 
smiling. 

The morning had long since dawned; and pres- 
ently Professor Easton came in. He recognised 
great value in the achievements of both his chil- 
dren; but in both cases, he cautioned Roger, time 
and expense were needful to develop them — put 
them forth in the world. In particular Roger had 
to make sure that his dye would take the fabric 
evenly, stay fast in sunlight and in soapsuds — in 
fact, study a thousand practical details. 

Too excited to sleep Roger bathed and break- 
fasted, and sallied forth to the of&ce. Courage 
swelled in his bosom. 

His uncle had long been prepared for the demand 
which* Roger now made on him. " As I told you 
before," he said, '^ sue ahead. And I still hope you 
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can afford it" Every look, every tone, bespoke 
the utmost indifference. His manner was superbly 
insulting. 

Roger produced a paper from his pocketbook, un- 
folded it and presented it to his uncle. It was the 
list of his friends' signatures, with the memoran- 
dums of the sums they had offered to subscribe. 
" These are the men behind me," he said, with mag- 
niloquent calm. " I can afford it." 

As Mr. Jaffray scanned the list, the brown 
blotches in his cheeks turned green. 

" Of course," said Roger, " if you will give over 
the whole shop to me unconditionally, I shan't sue. 
I can't afford the time — to say nothing of involv- 
ing the old firm, and you, sir, in the scandal of what 
you have done. Your offence, I believe, means a 
small matter of State's prison." 

Still his uncle said nothing; but with a perception 
of colour which had never been more stable Roger 
observed that on his face the scum of green was 
mantling. 

" Good God I " said Mr. Jaffray at last, " lashed 
tight in the old hag's purse strings I " 

Roger stepped out into the main office and sum- 
moned Rarrish. 

'* There is going to be a reorganisation here," he 
said. " / am to be the firm of Roger Jaffray & Co. 
You and Mr. Jaffray step out." 

'' This is damned impudence I " said Augustus. 
" I want you to know I'm a member of the firm and 
your official superior 1 " 

" Both of those things you were,** said Roger 
quietly, " but are no longer." He turned to his 
uncle. "That is so, I believe?" 
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" Yes," said Mr. Jaflfray. 

" You are both of you stockholders," Roger con- 
tinued. " Under the reorganisation you will both 
receive an equivalent of your present holding. I 
shall do the fair thing. Ultimately you will receive 
as much as you have ever received — more, if con- 
ditions warrant it I'll put that in the new papers. 
But what your standing is now, my associates 
and I shall decide — decide it immediately and abso- 
lutely!" 

'' Does this go ? " gasped Augustus. 

" It goes," said Mr. Jaflfray. 

" And now," said Roger to his uncle, " you will 
give orders that every book and record in this estab- 
lishment shall be turned over to me on the spot — 
here in my private office I " 

At the end of a hard day^s labour, in which cash- 
ier and bookkeeper lent willing, delighted assistance, 
Roger had formed a pretty accurate idea of the 
present standing of the old house. With the sal- 
aries of his uncle and cousin eliminated, it could at 
least be said that it was a standing, though if things 
had gone on much farther it might very soon have 
ceased to be so. He would have a long fight, and 
an up-hill fight, to convert the standing into prog- 
ress; but he was game to make it — and make it 
alone. 

As he rose to go home to his family, he took out 
the list of his friends' signatures. " Have this 
framed in plain silver," he said to the cashier. 
'* Tm going to hang it in my desk, where I can see 
it every day." As he bade him good-night he 
added: "Why, I might have bluflted this thing 
through months and months ago, if I'd only had my 
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nerve with me. It does buck a man up» I tell you, 
to be the father of twins. What luck I never 
thought to say, * Phen dubs ! ' " 

At about that time it became known that Roger's 
discovery had been anticipated in Germany. Fried- 
laender's process differed in many details, and was 
in all respects more effectively worked out And 
still the result was not satisfactory. In the actual 
fabric the dye lost its brilliance, became solid and 
dull. 

The fact seems to be that our ideas of Tyrian 
purple are mainly derived from the poets. 

For all Roger's fulminations against the rich, he 
had had dreams of wealth and power. It was not 
easy to readjust his ambitions to the scale of his 
struggling business. 

Yet at the very worst they two had accomplished 
the things nearest their hearts. 

'' Perhaps it is best for our souls," he concluded, 
in telling Mary of his disappointment, ^^ that we are 
not to be cursed with riches — are still face to face 
with this problem of our middle classes." He said 
this as if to cheer her. 

She was sitting in the sunlight by a window, with 
little Molly asleep in the cradle beside her and 
Roggy on her knee, in the full tide of physical well- 
being that comes with returning health. His news 
had no power to disturb her serenity; not once did 
the smile fade from her cheeks. Of all things in 
the world, he was fondly thinking, she most nearly 
resembled a Madonna — The Madonna of the 
Twin Dimples. 

" The problem of our middle classes ? " she 
asked, rather vaguely if the truth be told. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. " What have you 
been thinking of, while I have been telling you about 
Friedlaender? " 

** Do you really want to know? I was thinking 
of the blessed sunlight, and of the bright motes that 
dance in it so gaily. I was thinking of the rich 
brown shadows, bade there in our forest of timbers. 
I was thinking of the dear Charltons — and how 
happy they are: of the dear children — and how 
happy / am. And I was thinking of you — how 
sweet and rich your voice is, and how bravely you 
have made so much happiness, for so many of us." 

" But you realise too, dear, that except for an 
accident, a miracle, those blessed mites would have 
undone us — that millions of people, throughout 
the whole world, are on the edge, as we were — and 
without our luck? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " She paused as if recalling some long- 
forgotten perplexity; but still the smile did not fade. 
" In time, I suppose the old world will work round 
again to conditions in which such things come eas- 
ier." 

From that day he mistrusted those critics of art 
who read in the expression of their madonnas any 
thought for the future of the world. As for Mary, 
he shortened her title — she was The Madonna of 
the Twins. 

" The question," he said — for men also must talk 
of what runs in their heads — ^* is far bigger than 
mere economics. I've been thinking that what we 
need is a new ideal of character, of parenthood and 
the future of the race." 

Alice Cat rubbed against the cradle, arching her 
back and purring, while her kittens tangled about 
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her in play. Mary laughed. ** What you mean Is 
some human sort of Cat Alices? " 

" Why, yes — if you will I A new ideal works 
as a perfect catalyst. It transforms life, gives it 
new colour and power. The world has outgrown 
its religion — the Christianity of the poor, whose 
only hope is in Heaven. What we need to-day 
is a religion of the middle classes — the world of 
the moderately well-to-do, of the competent and the 
aspiring, which didn't exist when the old Christian- 
ity took form. There must be a new Christianity — 
and Bobby Van Antwerp shall be its prophet I It 
will not ignore this life here on earth : it will inspire 
it, ennoble it — work hand in hand, heart in heart, 
with all the strong forces of progress. And, as 
you suggest, its ideal will be the ideal of mother- 
hood — not a paradoxical, fabled Madonna, but 
a motherhood of clean fact. With every genera- 
tion, as some one has put it, the life of the whole 
world passes through the being of its women — is 
nourished by them, not only physically but morally 
and spiritually. Their bodies are the temple of 
human health, their souls a ministering priesthood. 
I used to think rather cynically of women; but to- 
day, I tell you, Fm a feminist I I should like to 
see the mothers of the race — the biologically fit, 
of all classes and conditions — made official guard- 
ians of what is most vital in its welfare, per- 
mitted to keep alive the flame of its life in ever 
increasing purity and beauty. What does the work 
of us menfolk matter — mere laws and institutions, 
even science, art and letters — compared to the fact 
that we may have nobler and still nobler childreni 
mpre gnd still more of them ? " 
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^^ It sounds sublime/' said Mary, and the dim- 
ples positively danced; *^but in this matter I am» 
as you say» particular. Just at present, two are 
enough." 

With a gesture of mock despair, Roger threw up 
his hands. Then he laughed ; they laughed together. 
It was the beginning of long years of self realisation, 
of self satisfaction and of gaiety. 

And why should they not be gay — wholesomely, 
humanly, whole heartedly? They had life and lib- 
erty ; and they had now attained the third desideratum 
in our national ideal of welfare. 

Why should they think of others, and of an Ideal 
that places above happiness the pursuit of excel- 
lence ? 



X 

THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING 

In reorganising the house of Roger Jaffray & Co., 
Roger made a large and commodious place for him- 
self; but he also made room for company. He took 
Sabin into partnership, and set up a laboratory on 
the top floor of his cast-iron Corinthian premises. 
He installed a new system of circularising and fol- 
low-up letters; experimented with new ideas in ad- 
vertising, and engaged two rather expensive new 
salesmen. And then, when he began to get results 
in increasing sales and profits, he set about financing 
the railway into their Haitian logwood forest. 

To do all this, both young men were obliged to 
make very considerable sacrifices. Roger lived on 
in his warehouse tenement, and Sabin cut down the 
salary Harkness had given him by precisely one- 
half. -For both the future promised to be profita- 
ble ; but the present fact was that Roger was pressed 
for means, and the business for capital. They were 
confronted besides with a new and relentless compe- 
tition. Henry Harkness had promised a fight, and 
his mood was not sweetened by the fact that Roger 
had taken away his best chemist 

They had scarcely entered into the new arrange- 
ment when Roger became aware that, in a way he 
had not foreseen, it handicapped him. One eve- 
ning when he came home he found Professor Easton ; 
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and later, sitting in a far corner of the apartment, 
he learned that Mary's father was facing conditions 
at the University which might force him to resign. 
He had come to make provisional application for a 
post in Roger's laboratory. 

There was no doubt as to Easton's ability. In 
his youth he had made valuable discoveries in com- 
mercial chemistry — one of which had been ex- 
ploited by Henry Harkness, and had proved the 
foundation of his great success. But the fact was 
that, with Sabin's salary and the expense of the new 
laboratory, the business could not afford an addi- 
tional man, and in fact did not need one. 

Roger talked the matter over with Sabin; and, 
on the day of the spring ball game, he ran up to the 
university to tell Easton that they had been forced 
to an unfavourable conclusion. 

As he approached the Professor's lilac-bordered 
gate, he saw Mary's sister Ellen, in the moonlight, 
talking with a young man. It was a pretty picture 
— Youth and Beauty in a nocturne of spring. Even 
the purr of the undergraduate's huge car, standing 
by the curb, added a note of luxurious charm. 

Miss Easton introduced the men, and as Roger 
passed on through the gate he realised that the lad 
was the son of the house of Harkness. 

Roger's quick sympathies had sensed a romance; 
and, as it developed in the weeks that followed, most 
of it came to his knowledge, for it was of double 
interest to him, as affecting the fortunes of Mary's 
family and of his business. 

** Good-night," said Ellen, when Roger had 
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passed on. " Your spread was lovely — a great suc- 



cess." 



" One moment," young Harkness pleaded, " what 
can you possibly find inside that is worth all this ? " 

Her eyes widened to the liquid light, and her nos- 
trils dilated to the subtle intoxication of the lilacs. 
Then she laughed. " Father has some old grads 
to dinner," she said, ** and mother is washing the 
dishes. Our servant is ill." 

A jarring note fell upon the nocturne. " Was 
that why you came away so early? " he asked. 

" Could there be a better reason? " 

" You started the moment Professor Trumbull 
had gone." 

She raised her eyebrows ever so slightly. " He 
left, I suppose, because the young men were all so 
busy with their guests from the city that he couldn't 
have met them, however much he might have been 
attracted." 

" You were the most beautiful creature there I " 
He glowered as he said it, with the effect of deeply 
accusing her. 

She laughed.' " But when Mr. Trumbull had 
gone there was no one to talk to me. So I listened 
to the call of the dish tray." 

" I want to know — are you going to marry 
Trumbull?" 

She bent a glance on him at once startled and se- 
vere. Then she laughed. ** Oh, no I However 
much we cared we shouldn't do that I " As he in 
turn looked startled, she added, '* He is a scholar, 
a dreamer, a poet; and the reward of all such is that 
their wives and their daughters wash dishes." 
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"Miss Eastonf He was deeply shocked — 
and indeed why should he not be ? 

She opened the gate. 

" One question more,*' he pleaded. ** Have you 
anything against me personally ? '' 

" No. Oh, no I You have always been consider- 
ate — most kind." 

"Have you anything against my father? You 
know — how he made so much money ? " 

" My father, working as a professor, a scientist, 
made a discovery. Yours, working as a business 
man, exploited it. Your father has the money, mine 
the fame. Each has what he deserves — don't you 
think?" 

" No. I don't diink so. And you don't I And 
then — there's the other matter." 

" Acting for the President, my father went to the 
city and asked your father for funds to build dormi- 
tories. He refused. Surely, he has the right to 
give as he chooses I " 

" But since it was your father who asked, to 
whom he owed so much — I'm afraid you think 
him ungrateful. My honoured parent made 
some pretty stiff remarks. But really, if you 
knew — " 

The dinner guests trooped out of the house amid 
the incense of freshly lighted cigars. The Professor 
followed, bearing the torch of hospitality to the 
gate. 

" Come along to the club, Easton," urged one. 
" All the old crowd'll be there — and by this time 
well lighted. No one'U remember you are a pro- 
fessor I " He laughed There was a joke on some 
one. 
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" I wish I could," said Easton. " But the Presi- 
dent is coming for a conference." 

Encountering the Professor's daughter, the flock 
of old grads surrounded her. 

'* Show us your face in the moonlight I " said one, 
and bold with the confidence of the man who has 
grown daughters and leads a blameless life, he put 
his forefinger beneath her chin. 

She tilted her face to the moon and laughed hap- 
pily. ^^ Like me? " she said, and curtsied. 

'* I never know Fm old," sobbed Jenkins, " until 
I breathe the perfume of youth and beauty, of lilacs 
in the moonlight I " He had been class poet, and 
did this sort of thing when occasion offered. '' You 
make me feel like Methusela I " 

" Nonsense 1 " said another. " I've ridden Ellen 
cockhorse every spring game IVe been to, and won't 
admit she's grown up yet. Chit of a girl, she can't 
make me feel old I "^ — " Shall I do it now? " he chal- 
lenged. 

" Dare you I " she said. 

The old grad looked foolish, and the others 
laughed heartily, trooping out at the gate. 

Young Harkness, who stood by, turned and drove 
off in his car. 

One of the guests stayed on with Professor Easton 
— a little man with a homely, shrewd face and a 
kindly smile. 

" You Buz? " the girl cried, and giving him her 
two hands she kissed him square on the lips. 

" Home so early? " he asked. " What's the mat- 
ter with these new young men ? " 

" The matter's with me, I'm afraid Wallflow^ 
cr!" 
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'* Huhm ! '' said Buz. His real name was Biog. 
He had got his nickname as an undergraduate from 
the fact that, being interested in a number of things, 
he had sometimes interrupted the talk about clubs 
and athletics. "Other girls prettier?'* he asked. 
*' Brighter?'' 

" They certainly were more attractive. And such 
wonderful frocks I " 

Bing snorted. " Hothouse buds from the city. 
The fellows went at 'em like a mass-play I " 

She nodded and smiled — an arch, wry little 
smile. 

" I know the game. The young swells in the club 
ask down their showiest friends ; and the other boys, 
who've never known any girl more ornamental than 
Mary Jane, positively mob 'em. That's the demo- 
cratic way. Take a boy from the old homestead 
and quarter him in a palace; giving him the blood- 
taste of luxury and send him out to grapple with the 
cost of mere living I Do you know that young girls 
like that spend as much on what they wear as a pro- 
fessor's entire income amounts to?" 

She turned a quick glance at her father, then: 
" Buz-Buz I " she laughed, and turned to go in. 

"Where are you going, Ellen?" asked her fa- 
ther. 

" To change my gown. I've got to keep it fresh 
for Class Day." 

If she had hoped to spare her father a homelier 
detail she had failed. " Roger is helping with the 
dishes," he said. " I want you to come with Buz 
and me. Your mother will understand." 

They went to a far comer of the little lawn an4 
sat In rustic chairs beneath a maple^ 
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" You never knew why Buz resigned his profes- 
sorship?" 

*' I know he's a socialist, and the President and 
Fellows are not — decidedly 1 " 

" That's not the reason 1 " said Bing. " I'm not 
really a socialist — and I never said one word that 
the men higher up objected to, or could object. But 
the President hauled me up and told me just what I 
should and shouldn't say — played the autocrat. 
That's why I left 1 " 

'* Good for you I " cried Ellen. 

" Pretty good," said Bing. " It doesn't pay very 
well, writing for the papers. But I don't shy at the 
sight of myself any longer when I shave." 

" And now," said Easton, " I have to meet much 
the same situation — when the President comes. 
But I have you and your mother to think of." 

The sound of voices was borne in through the 
hedge of lilacs. Two of the guests were starting, 
an automobile. 

" The best sort of dinner I " said one. " On his 
pay how in heaven's name does he manage it 1 The 
whiskey was labelled pure food, and these cigars are 
made of tobacco." 

Ellen opened her mouth to coug^. 

Bing put his fingers lightly across her lips. 

" Funny," said the other voice, " how the test of 
actual life reverses undergraduate judgments. We 
all thought Easton the ablest man of our time, the 
one most likely to make the big dent in things." 

The motor started chug^ng. 

Bing took his fingers from Ellen's lips and blew 
her a kiss on them. ** I wanted you to hear," he 
said, " how Wisdom is esteemed of her children. 
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My stand was for independence of speech. When 
Prexy comes, your father will have to decide whether 
he'll stand^ for the dignity of learning. Do you 
know that he is about the ablest synthetic chemist 
on this side of the Atlantic? '' 

Ellen looked at her father with a smile of pleas- 
ure and surprise. 

" One of those fellows out there made his money 
in stock gambling. The other married his.'' 

'* But do you know that daddy's about the most 
popular professor here? That's why Prexy sets 
him to work to persuade the unwilling donor. The 
great man is smooth but not ingratiating. It was 
your father, you know, who got Mr. Caxton to give 
those ever and ever so many hundreds of thousands." 

*' It's about the use to be made of the ever-so- 
many that Prexy is coming to confer. Your fa- 
ther's idea — and Caxton agreed — was to raise the 
pay of the faculty all along the line — to maintain 
the dignity of learning. Prexy wants to blow the 
money in where it will make the big noise — more 
professorships, lecture halls and dormitories." 

" What I want most," said Easton, " is leisure and 
opportunity to do researches. Years ago I was be- 
ginning to be the sort of fellow Bing says I am. 
You know about the piece of work Harkness has 
exploited? Since then the President has called on 
me for my spare time — and money I couldn't spare 
— to help him in his policy of expansion. I'm fifty, 
and if I'm ever to do the things I care for I must 
begin pretty soon. Dignity is necessary to a learned 
man, but learning is far more necessary to his dig- 
nity." 

Ellen looked at her father. '' But will it do any 
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good to fight the President in faculty meeting? 
Doesn't he swing a compact majority? " 

Bing threw back his head and laughed. '* Even 
the children know it I '* 

'' If I make die fight and fail I shall have to re- 
sign." 

" What does mother say? " 

" Your mother is a saint, child. Her whole life 
has been a sacrifice to the things IVe been called on 
to do. Her only doubt is about you." 

" You know I can typewrite." 

" Best typist I ever had," said Easton. 

"And I'm pretty good at shorthand — though 
you don't know that." 

"What's diisi" said Bing, delighted. "Learn- 
ing a trade on the sly ? " 

" I won't be a college widow. And I've made up 
my mind never, never, never, to be L.O.F.H." 

" L.O.F.H.? Sounds like simple spelling for the 
tender passion." 

"Rather for the lack of itl It means: * Left 
on Father's Hands.' " She got up and kissed them 
both. " So you see, dad, I'm out of the reckoning. 
When Prexy comes, sail right in at him 1 " She 
gathered up her skirts from the dew and sped across 
the lawn. 

" Pshaw 1 " said Easton, filling his pipe. " When 
a man has a daughter like that, I don't see what's the 
use of either dignity or learning 1 " 

" Might come in handy," said Bing, " to keep the 
respect of said daughter." 

The President sat with them some time talking of 
indifferent things. His slender, erect frame con- 
trasted strikingly with the professor's more comfort- 
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able curves. His lean, narrow face made him the 
very picture of a scholar. It was owing to this, per- 
haps, that he had never found it worth while to be- 
come one. There was, to be sure, a spark of elo- 
quence in his eyes, and it found ready expression in 
his clean, smooth speech and subtly expressive ges- 
tures. The one blemish in his appearance lay in 
the fact that the eyes were small and near-set 
and, except when they kindled to an idea, had a 
look of what his enemies called cunning. Even 
his friends admitted that he was a master politi- 
cian. 

" Perhaps I ought to tell Mr. Bing," he said, 
*' that I have come to discuss a matter of academic 
polity. I say it to relieve our host from the neces- 
sity of seeming inhospitable." He spoke as if 
bowing Bing out. 

" On the contrary,'' said the Professor. " The 
question is primarily personal — between you and 
me. Mr. Bing has been through a similar crisis, 
and acted so well that I wish the support of his 
courage, of his counsel.'* The rule of the Bowery 
when a fight is on — and Napoleon knew none bet- 
ter — is to land the first punch. 

For the briefest moment the President's narrow 
eyes glazed. Then he smiled. " Mr. Bing," he 
said, '* is no doubt already familiar with the issue." 
His voice was so soft that even Bing hardly realised 
how ingloriously he had — to recur to the vernac- 
ular — fallen to the Professor's wallop. 

" I know," said Bing, " that though Caxton gave 
the money without condition, the express understand- 
ing was that it should be used to raise the pay of the 
faculty, and give them time for original researches. 
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And I know diat you propose to spend it to adver- 
tise the place, attract students,'* 

The President smiled indulgently. " All I have 
done is to refer the matter to the faculty. They 
themselves are to decide." 

"Are they?" Bing's eyes twinkled. ".It is 
known that you have a strong political machine, 
beautifully assembled and oiled. In any case, is 
what you're doing quite square? Caxton gave the 
money to the faculty, and you put them in a fix where 
to get it they have to appear before the world as 
voting it to themselves." 

" You put the case uncharitably," said the Presi- 
dent. " Those who think with me see an opportunity 
to build nobly for the future of our alma mater. 
Wisely applied, the fund will not only maintain our 
position among our rivals but perhaps enable us to 
distance them. I myself shall suffer in pocket as 
they will ; but I hold it a privilege to make the sacri- 
fice. I should wrong my colleagues, I am sure, if 
I thought them less devoted." 

The Professor's kindly eyes had begun to smoul- 
der. " Your view of the case," he said, " seems to 
me merely material. The greatness of an institu- 
tion is not measured by the number of courses it gives, 
the magnificence of its buildings or the number of 
its students. It is measured by the character and 
attainments of its graduates, the personality and 
scholarship of its teachers." 

" You think we fall below other institutions in 
those respects? " 

" No. On the whole, I do not." 

"Then why should we raise our salaries? A 
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modern university is a corporation — a business com- 
peting with other businesses. We pay our profes- 
sors what we have to pay. To pay more is to give 
our rivals an unfair advantage — suicidal.'* 

" By the same reasoning,'* said Bing, " the fac- 
ulty would be equally justified in voting themselves 
all that's offered. To them also the question is 
a business question." 

The President could not escape the quandary. 
" It is," he said, " unless they consider some higher 



motive." 



Bing laughed. "The university works on the 
hardest competitive principles ; yet when its sons fol- 
low the high example of their alma mater it 
frowns, and tells 'em it's their duty to be altruists. 
It's the old capitalistic game of exploiting the virtues 
of dependents." 

The Professor held forth his palm. " For my- 
self, Bing," he said, " I shouldn't object if the uni- 
versity exploited real virtues. I once did a piece 
of scientific research and gave it freely to the world 
— as any scholar would. Another man exploited 
it. All the money I have drummed up since, to 
finance the policy of expansion, scarcely equals the 
wealth my idea has created; and, with half a 
chance I might have done more and more work of 
value. I am not thinking only of myself I All 
modern professors are prevented by poverty, and 
by the work of administration, from seeking truth 
for its own sake. You muzzle us as tight as you 
did Bing, though in a different way." 

" Very few men," said the President softly, " are 
capable of such work as you have done. We have 
to consider the faculty as a whole." 
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'* I shall remind you later that you think lightly of 
my colleagues. Just now I point out that our pov- 
erty stands in the way of our other mission — as 
teachers." The President lifted his eyebrows. " It 
undermines our dignity, our personal influence. We 
can*t even be good husbands and fathers. When I 
married, my wife was my comrade in all things. 
Poverty has put a barrier between us. I have had 
to live in the world, keep open house. But to make 
that possible she has become a mere upper servant. 
As my life has grown wider, hers has shrunk. Our 
daughter was born and bred a gentlewoman ; but the 
logic of our circumstances is making her a wage 
earner. You have exploited not only what ability 
I may have but my self respect, my happiness. I 
am no longer valued by my old friends — scarcely 
even by the young men it is my duty to influence.'* 

The President shifted in his chair. 

" Even from your own administrative point of 
view the fact has a disadvantage. When you sent 
me to Harkness I hesitated to go, for under the cir- 
cumstances I was afraid that a request from me could 
only appear as a demand. I might have spared my- 
self the scruple I He refused on the ground that 
the material expansion of the university was killing 
the very life of it. He said that when he gave it 
would be to a seat of learning, if he could find one — 
not to a gilded mausoleum of the arts and sciences. 
He taunted me with the personal indignity of my po- 
sition/' 

The President squirmed slightly, and his eyes took 
on a serpentine glitter. *' I have long had in mind," 
he said, " an'arrangement by which your worldly po- 
sition will be improved." 
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The Professor's eyes flashed dangerously. " To 
accept any personal favour," he said, *' would be to 
prove myself guilty of the low motive you have im- 
puted I am no taker of bribes I I stand for the 
conmion wrong. You yourself admit that my col- 
leagues are less able than they might be. I demand 
that they be given the means of advancing in dig- 
nity and ability.*' 

"While denouncing the materialism of the uni- 
versity, you propose to raise their ability and char- 
acter merely by raising their pay I " The President 
permitted himself a smile of dialectical triumph. 

"I do — precisely. The man who makes money 
from an Idea has honour and power in the land ; but 
the man who makes the idea is despised. And so 
the poor goose dies who has laid the golden egg. 
Do you know what Harkness said? That I had 
crushed the man in me, the scientist, by running your 
errands. He called me a cap-and-gown panhan- 
dler." 

" He is no doubt a crude and brutal man. You 
have my sympathy." 

" I am not thinking only of my own case I The 
damaging fact is that — as you yourself have recog- 
nised — the teacher's life no longer attracts strong 
and able men. As the world outside has become 
richer, its scale of living higher, our salaries have 
remained the same — or rather dwindled with the 
increased cost of living to less than two-thirds. A 
modern young man, living in his club and with all 
the world of luxury before him, finds it hard to re- 
spect a calling in which one's wife washes dishes 
and one's daughter becomes a typewriter," 
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" We have many more applicants, however, 
than we have positions." 

" But from what sort of young men? At the out- 
set teaching offers an easy certainty. A young in- 
structor has leisure for reading and study, even 
money to travel. But when he marries the boot is 
on the other foot, and it pinches I For the prime of 
life, for old age, the only prospect is poverty." 

" On the contrary, we command a very liberal 
share of the new retiring pensions." 

" Is it your idea that an able young man aspires 
to be a pensioner ? Such a prospect can attract only 
the weaker sort. A man who is a man looks to hav- 
ing a wife and children, and to supporting them as 
his equals and comrades. In the world outside — 
in medicine and law, even in business — the begin- 
ning is a hard fight, and success unlikely. But when 
it comes it is a manly success. It brings per- 
sonal happiness and public influence. Given a 
strong and able young man, which career will he 
choose? " 

'* The question is which he actually does choose. 
I think very highly of our young instructors." 

" You naturally would," Bing put in. " They 
are the rank and file of the organisation that makes 
you an autocrat. You hold them by their fear of 
losing their jobs and by their hopes of promotion. 
What higher quality could you find in them ? " 

The President sat rigid a moment. Then of a 
sudden he smiled. It was an intimate, friendly 
smile which at another time might have been most 
ingratiating. '^ I have in mind a young Professor 
in English who has given every indication of devo- 
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tion to Miss Easton. If it is announced that she is 
to marry Dr. Trumbull I shall offer the sincerest fe- 
licitations." 

Even in the moonlight Bing saw that Easton 
flushed *' Dr. Trumbull," he said, ** has lately 
made a most honourable declaration." 

" Then I do congratulate you — and him 1 " 
Again there was the smile of triumph. 

'* There is no occasion. His case is so character- 
istic that I have got his permission to speak of it. 
He says that with his prospects as a teacher he has 
no right to ask any one to marry him. He is to re- 
sign and take a post on a magazine." 

*' And Miss Easton will wait? He expects to do 
better in the city?" 

'* Fortunately my daughter does not care for him 
— in that way. As for Trumbull, the chances are, 
of course, against him. The big chances always are 
against one I My point is that a strong man takes 
those chances ; and that, as they are no longer found 
in academic life, our teachers are tending to become 
dullards and weaklings." 

" You will say this in faculty meeting? " 

" I shall. We are not yet such dullards that we 
don't know when we hear our numbers." 

The President's eyes narrowed to a single point. 
" And in saying it, you will accuse me — as Dr. Bing 
has done ? " 

" I shall point out the fact that, in proportion as 
faculties have lost ground, college presidents have 
gained it. The scholar, the teacher, has little hon- 
our; but the president who has advanced his insti- 
tution obviously, materially, stands in line to be am- 
bassador, governor, even chief executive of the na- 
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tion. Such a condition tends to make the head of a 
university an autocrat, and to make him use his power 
toward the obvious, material success of the institu- 
tion as opposed to its inward, spiritual being." 

" My dear Easton,'* said the President slowly, 
and his voice was gentle, pleading, '' be reasonable, 
do I If I had any such power, why should I now 
bother to persuade you? " 

" For the very best of reasons I My colleagues 
may be weak and your organisation strong; but at 
bottom the American professor is still a man. You 
may play the tyrant once, twice, perhaps oftener. 
But in the long run to show the iron hand of the au- 
tocrat is to be overthrown — to lose the great game 
you arc playing for. And you know it 1 " 

The President sat up as if his spine had been a 
steel spring. '* You threaten me with an organised 
opposition ? " 

** If I did, that would scarcely be treason." 

The President's soul darted forth from his eyes. 
It is the fate of autocrats to be suspicious. *' And 
you have planned to ventilate the matter before the 
alumni, the public — in the press I That is why 
you have forced on me the presence of Mr. Bing — 
a socialist and malcontent I " 

The Professor smiled, and Bing turned away to 
grin. '* Your question," said Easton, ** suggests 
that you might be influenced by the fear of public- 
ity." He looked at his friend. ** It's quite an idea, 
Bing. What do you think of it? " 

Bing pulled a straight face. " When I resigned," 
he said, '* I decided against the muckrake — at some 
personal sacrifice, for it would have made my for- 
tune as a writer, I see now that my self denial was 
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mistaken. In Easton's case I should certainly venti- 
late the matter. In no other way can you wake up 
this success-sodden generation to the indignity it has 
cast upon learning." 

Easton nodded with an air which said: There, 
you seel 

The President stood erect and glared. "I bid 
you good night! " he said. 

When he had gone the two men lay back in their 
chairs and laughed. Then, hooking arms, they pro- 
ceeded in state to the dining-room. Easton divided 
what remained of the whiskey. " Pure food! " he 
said, raising his glass. " Here's to poverty — and 
the water wagon ! " 

" The worst I can say of him** said Bing, " is that 
he feels in his own heart we could do it — drag 
out before the public all the sores of our alma ma- 
ter." 

" I can say worse," said Easton. " Believing it, 
he will still fight us. His nerve goes as far as his 
ambition." 

Mrs. Easton appeared at the door and paused to 
take off her kitchen apron. Hearing their story she 
smiled. 

Easton did not smile. '* You remember the sad, 
old song?" he asked, " * Out in the wide, wide 
world?'" 

'* It only makes me sad to think you didn't go out 
when your class did ! " 

** You have been a saint — a saint for twenty 
years ! " He took her quite shamelessly in his arms. 

" I have," she said. " I admit it. From this 
night I shall be a woman — and your wife, dear! " 
She stood apart and looked at him. '' I declare, you 
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look twenty years younger already ! " With a ges- 
ture of quite youthful abandon, she threw her apron 
in the corner. 

In the fight that followed Roger took an active 
hand. As an undergraduate he had been well liked 
and widely known; and in later years he had kept in 
close touch with the affairs of the university. His 
first step was to enlist the aid of Bobby Van Ant- 
werp. It was a situation that appealed to them both 
strongly. 

The institution was generous in giving scholar- 
ships to poor students, and it had already spent lit- 
erally millions in building dormitories and labora- 
tories, and in offering highly advanced and special- 
ised courses. Everything had been done, in short, 
to advertise its material greatness. But as a school 
of character, a home of the humanities and of ripe 
scholarship, it had declined even within his memory 
of it. Once famous for the ability of the men it 
had graduated, in science, literature and public life, 
it had not, during the long term of its present pres- 
ident, produced a single man of real distinction. 
With material expansion had come mediocrity. The 
fires of the spirit burned low. 

Van Antwerp was doubly interested. The church, 
he felt, was in a similar plight; and, though on the 
surface the situation was different, he felt that fun- 
damentally it was the same. The great preachers 
and divines of the past had vanished, and their 
place was not filled. The church offered an attract- 
ive life to men of mediocrity; but spiritually, and as 
a vital force in the life and thought of the nation, 
it was declining. 

Little as either of the young men could afford the 
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time, they made a thorough canvass of the faculty, 
urging them to rebel — to make a manly stand for 
the dignity of learning. All understood the crisis 
— understood it only too well. Many promised 
hearty and unflinching support. But there were 
many also who exacted one clear condition. A ma- 
jority must be pledged in advance, for if the revolt 
was unsuccessful it would endanger their livelihood 
and that of their families. And there were enough 
of those who owed their appointment directly to the 
President, and of those who protested, perhaps hon- 
estly, a loyal belief in his policy, to make the out- 
come problematical. 

And so the revolt proved still-born. 

Hod carriers have unions, and teamsters. Musi- 
cians are said to stand on the lowest rung of the lad- 
der of intelligence — as songsters do in the world 
of fowls; but musicians have one of the most pow- 
erful of all unions. The most conspicuous examples 
of inability to combine are actors and college pro- 
fessors. The explanations in the two cases are no 
doubt widely different. What the professor suf- 
fers from seems to be an excess of brain, and of loy- 
alty to the ideal of his profession. Both are, of 
course, to be held guiltless of disintegrating rivalries 
and jealousies. Easton's case was exceptional, 
moreover, in the fact that his work had an obvious 
commercial value. For the abilities of his col- 
leagues the outer world offered no scope. A man 
might pluck out the heart of Hamlet's mystery or 
square the circle and he would only be held by that 
much more unfit for the rewards of fortune. 

Mrs. Easton's gesture with her apron was a sym- 
bol — the symbol of her emancipation. To main- 
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tain her husband's station she had been oblig;ed 
to sink to a class beneath it. Nominally his part- 
ner in the life of, culture and learning, she had neither 
leisure nor strength to keep honestly abreast of It. 
Time and again she had received distinguished 
guests with the smell of the dinner reeking from her 
evening gown; and even more frequently she had 
sustained her part In talk of the latest play, book 
or monograph with no other resource than a hollow 
smile and an evasive question. But now she was free. 

The fact of her emancipation, however, was that 
she donned the apron as her chief article of dress. 
She discharged the servant and, helped by her daugh- 
ter, did all the housework. The professor chopped 
kindling and carried coal. But they were all happy 
together as they had never been before. 

Hitherto the bright weeks with which the college 
year dances to a close had been, beneath the surface, 
weeks of chagrin and rebellion. Save carefully as 
they might during the winter, their little hoard dwin- 
dled In the expenses of Class Day and Commence- 
ment. But old age crept steadily nearer. This 
year, as the gay festivities swept by, their hoard 
grew larger and larger. Their mental attitude was 
of one who puts his thumb to his nose and waves four 
fingers at fate. 

On one occasion, indeed, Mrs. Easton actually did 
this, as the President walked by outside, shaking her 
grey head with Impish laughter. This shocked 
Easton — shocked him because It made him realise 
how long ago he had transferred to their daughter 
the boyish comradeship he had once given to his 
wife. 

Yet real as their new happiness was, there was a 
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shadow beneath it — and a black abyss beyond. If 
Easton had been willing to ask work of his prosper- 
ous classmates, all might have been well. But he 
was too sensible not to know that he had no business 
training, and too honest to accept pay for work he 
could not do well. His ambition, moreover, was to 
take up his researches again in a commercial labora- 
tory. He would begin as he should have begun 
when he"* graduated. 

In the regard of the world, however, he soon 
found that he was old. His hair and moustache 
had long been grey, and about his eyes and mouth 
were lines of experience and deep thought. His 
worst enemy was his loyalty to his alma mater. 
When he was asked why he had resigned his pro- 
fessorship, he could give only halting and dubious 
answers. The obvious inference was that he had 
been dismissed — a failure. 

Roger did what he could to help, introducing 
Easton to his business acquaintances and explaining 
the hard facts of the situation. In one place a po- 
sition was open, adequate if humble. Roger and 
Mary were already planning to take new boarders 
in their warehouse. But at the last moment Easton 
was turned away. The foreman under whom he 
was to serve was not a college man, and urged that 
it was not fair to put beneath him a man who had 
once been full professor and a distinguished scien- 
tist. 

Easton himself had to admit the justice of the ob- 
jection. The Professor's life had played a trick 
on him. For almost thirty years he had enjoyed 
the respect of his colleagues, the boyish regard, even 
admiration, of his pupils. The indifiference of the 
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business world, its cold and automatic impersonal- 
ity, affected him like a calculated affront. He was 
unfitted for the attitude of a willing subordinate. 
And when he met positive rudeness — the rudeness 
which a young man meets with the antitoxin of quick 
anger — it fell on him like a blight, paralysing his 
will. Very soon the twenty years that had so 
quickly dropped away from him returned, with 
twenty more. He not only looked but felt, and in- 
deed was, an old man. 

He still had courage to smile when he returned 
from the city unsuccessful. Yet he knew that his 
wife and daughter understood, and were sick at 
heart for him. 

Only one hope remained. Harkness was still 
working in his laboratory along the lines which 
Easton had pioneered, and had lately lost his ablest 
chemist. Under Harkness, Easton might pursue 
the very researches for which he had so long hun- 
gered, and with all needful resources. Time and 
again he tried to screw his courage to the point of 
applying for the post. It was not possible. The 
memory of the last interview was too vivid. To go 
to Harkness now was to prove himself indeed a beg- 
gar. 

One comfort he did have. His wife and daugh- 
ter stood beautifully, nobly, beside him. With such 
a brute, they insisted, no further dealing was pos- 
sible. 

Ellen's experience was in sharp contrast with her 
father's. She was offered work by the first of their 
old friends to whom she went — and such liberal 
pay that she felt obliged by her own self respect to 
insist oa cutting it in half. Nothing she had ever 
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done came as hard as telling her mother and father 
of her success. They smiled, of course, and in a 
way were happy. Yet deep down they all recalled 
the same sad figure. Youth drives the engines of 
life, and the world opens up as it advances. An old 
man sits in the observation car, and the world closes 
in on him as he is carried remorselessly forward. 

Young Harkness insisted on coming to see them 
as usual; but the fact only confirmed Easton's dis- 
taste of his father. Nearer friends had congratu- 
lated them, applauded them, sympathised with them ; 
and then, submitting to the logic of circumstance, 
had left them more and more to themselves. But 
the boy, like his father, was insensible to all the 
amenities. 

Ellen, Easton observed, had the spirit to extract 
both amusement and profit out of the situation. She 
made young Harkness do the professor's chores, 
sending him daily to the cellar for coal, and to chop 
kindling. At tea-time she put an apron on him and 
bade him shake down the fire and boil the kettle. 
He proved the ablest slavey they had ever had, 
and the most cheerful. She called him Pachy, and 
when he asked why she didn't make it Patsy, she 
told him that his full name was Pachyderm. He 
laughed and said he wished he were an elephant: 
in his present job he needed a trunk to eke out his 
hands. When she set him to work at the sink, he 
sang ragtime to the clatter of table silver and chin^. 
He declared that he hadn't had so much fun since 
the fellows " ran " him for the sophomore society. 

Hearing of this, Easton's impulse was to turn him 
out of the house. The young whelp had the impu- 
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dence to take Ellen's hazing as a sign that she had, 
so to speak, elected him. 

As a last resort the girl made him scrub the kitchen 
floor. He did the job as no cook had ever done it, 
and then, with his hands still raw, his fingers 
blanched and wrinkled by the strong soap, he pro- 
posed to her. 

" What have you against me? '* he pleaded. 

** I'm afraid you would think," she said darkly, 
" that I was marrying you for your money." 

'* But since by all rights it is so very largely your 
own . . . 

" I don't see," she laughed, " how that would 
make me less mercenary." 

He retorted that in such a matter she had proved 
herself mercenary by considering the money at all. 

To this she found no answer. 

Commencement was at hand, and with it the clos- 
ing of college. Easton's courage had by this time 
been so humbled that he applied to other institutions 
for a professorship. Everywhere the answer was 
the same. All appointments for the ensuing year 
had already been made. 

In a few weeks more they would have to leave 
the roof that so long had sheltered them, and go 
to live with their children as dependents. The 
thought made Easton realise for the first time how 
much their home had meant to him. One day he 
came unexpectedly upon his wife in their bedroom. 
She was looking about at each dear, familiar pos- 
session, her eyes brimming. On both sides the 
brave pretence broke down. He took her in his 
arms. They admitted for the first time that they 
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were old, and that in all the wide world there was 
no place for them. 

At this juncture young Harkness appeared again, 
and asked them to go for a motor ride and dinner 
at a country club. Ellen accepted. As she ex- 
plained to her father, they needed some little respite, 
some moment of forgetfulness, before saying good- 
bye forever to the life which, as they now looked 
back at it, seemed so bright and dear to them. 

Even in this they were destined to disappoint- 
ment. When the car drew up the boy's father was 
in it. He had come up for his son's graduation. 

"Old Pachyl" Ellen exclaimed beneath her 
breath. 

His face was typical of his kind. Plump 
and well fed, it was yet pale and deeply lined with 
nervous exhaustion. Upholstered in luxury, living 
on the fat of the land, he worked harder as slave to 
his millions, and slept less, than any of the subor- 
dinates he exploited. Ellen described him to her- 
self as a baby Methusela of some five hundred years. 

He disposed the party in the car with the air of 
habitual authority. He had no touch of the genial 
tact which so many learn in college. Working his 
way in poverty, he had had few friends and no time 
for undergraduate ease. 

The excursion that had promised a moment of 
forgetting, turned to gall and bitterness. The 
abundant beauty of the broad hills of June, steeped 
in the golden sun, mocked them with the thought of 
the spare and ugly life that was before them. The 
luxury of the car, the astounding speed it developed 
while still sounding soft as the flutter of feathered 
wings, bore in upon Easton as never before the hard- 
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ship of his fate. The boy spent yearly on this toy 
a sum that would have made possible the work he 
so deeply cared for. 

In an incredibly brief time the excursion brought 
them within the borders of three states. Every- 
where they met other cars, as swift, as silent, as lux- 
urious. From coast to coast material success was 
thus rewarded, while the utmost devotion to an ideal 
was requited with a pittance I 

The moon rose as they sped home; and even its 
chaste light mocked them. To see beauty in it, a 
beatific mystery, is the privilege of folk favoured 
by youth or fortune. Those who see things as 4hey 
are, know that it is a spent world, shrunken and cold 
in death. • . . 

When the car glided to rest before the white gate 
posts, Harkness turned to Easton. '* I want to talk 
with you,'* he said. 

" It is very late,** Easton protested. 

'* I know ; but I got to light out early in the morn- 
ing — important business." 

It was in Easton's heart to say: "Then don't 
let me detain you I *' But he kept his peace and they 
went in. 

" The last time we met," said Harkness, offering 
a huge and plutocratic cigar, " I called you some 
pretty hard names." 

" I haven't forgotten," said Easton. 

"Well, I'm pretty generally right. Ajid I'm 
right this time, ain't I? " 

Easton's eyes flashed amid the pallor of his aging 
face. He sprang to his feet. " You said I had 
killed the man in me. You called me pan-handler." 
He threw the newly lighted cigar into the grate. 
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Harkness rose, imperturbable. " May I ask/' 
he said, ** what your reasons are for resigning? " 

Easton's patience was spent. " None of your 
damn business I " he said. 

" Your son Jaffray has the dope that you kicked 
against the way they splurge with their money here, 
and starve the life out of the professors. And I 
hear in town that youVe been looking for a post in 
a commercial laboratory. That's straight, ain't it? " 

" I will thank you," said Easton, " to leave my 
house." 

" If you please — I'd rather not. What I said 
that day was that not you yourself but this place 
had killed the man in you. And you've just thrown 
up the job of panhandling. So we agree, don't we ? 
I may have spoken roughly, but what I said was 
right." 

Easton looked into his eyes. There was light in 
them. 

** It made me sick with rage," Harkness went on, 
** to see a man like you go under. Do you know 
what the proudest day was of my whole starved life 
in this college? It was that day in the laboratory 
when you first spoke to me like a man and a comrade. 
I guess you've forgotten it. / haven't! You were 
the most popular fellow in our class, and rightly. You 
were the most brilliant man in the studies we both 
cared for. And what did they do with you here? 
They took you away from your work, put a cup in 
your hand like a monkey and sent you through the 
streets of the city, grinning and chattering. They 
did that to you! That's why I won't give a red cent 
to this damned old silk upholstered dowager they 
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call our alma mater! Come now, how would you 
like to take charge of my laboratory? '* 

Easton steadied himself on the table. '* I should 
like that/' he said. 

" That gay young son-in-law you have has pinched 
the best man in my shop. And the Germans are 
swarming upon us. If I don't get a move on quick, 
I'll find myself trailing the procession. So come 
along, and I'll give you twenty thousand a year, 
with a royalty on every new thing you get out 
for us.'* 

Easton sank in a cRair. 

Harkness burst out laughing and reaching out both 
hands pulled his old classmate to his feet " Out in 
the world," he said, " some of us are pretty rodgh. 
But we use a man white when we find one." 

Easton took his wife to the rustic chair on the 
lawn. As they went, he plucked a rose from a bor- 
der. When he had told her, he laid it in her hand. 

Without a word, she inhaled its perfume, then put 
it to his nose. " Can you smell it? " she asked. 

" It is as sweet," he said, " as the day I met 
you 1 " 

"And the moon?" 

" Now as always, it is the most wonderful thing 
in the world. Moonlight is the sunshine of the 
spirit, the deep, pure soul of love." 

"You can still say that? Then there is some- 
thing left of our youth? " 

He took the rose in his palm and crushed it. 
Drawing her nearer, he held it to their two noses. 
" A rose is never so sweet," he said, " as when it is 
crushed and bleeding. Even that first rose, in that 
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first moonlight, didn't smell as this does now. The 
hand of fate has been hard on us. But it has given 
us the full perfume of living. Our love is the quin- 
tessence of the rose.** 

In the dim, nocturnal light of the shrubbery two 
shadowy figures were walking side by side; they 
stopped and stood apart, then suddenly drew close 
and were one. 

The old people clasped hands. " You never knew 
how jealous I was of her? " the wife asked " Well 
— you've lost her now ! " 

Presently, through the still moonlight, they heard 
the far, sad voices of seniors singing in the college 
yard. 

They looked at each other. " Out in the wide, 
wide world 1 " she said, and her lip trembled. 

" You regret it? " he asked — " our going? ** 

" I remember our dreams, yours and mine, 
long ago, when you chose to stay. Your life was to 
be given to truth — to truth for its own pure sake, 
and to making the flame of it burn bright in the 
hearts of young men. Yet, after all, the world has 
claimed us — the proud, rich world." 

His cheeks were streaming. " You still love it 
too? " he asked, " — the dream of an alma mater? " 



XI 

FORSWEARING CHRISTMAS 

When the year's lease of their warehouse apart- 
ment expired, Roger and Mary moved up town into 
very respectable, if far less comfortable and com- 
modious, quarters. That much, Roger said, he 
owed to the somewhat vague but highly important 
thing which he called his credit. Harkness was out 
for his scalp ; and, by an ironical trick of fate, he had 
now, in Easton, the ablest of allies. Roger worked 
as he had never thought it possible to work; and, 
beneath the surface of his life, he practised economies 
beside which the self-denial of the old days in Stuy- 
vesant Square seemed sheer extravagance. There 
were times — indeed weeks and months together — 
when it appeared impossible to win out, even with 
the utmost diligence and self-sacrifice. 

In short, year after year Roger lived the close- 
fisted, hard-headed life of the bourgeois world, the 
virtues of which he had commended. 

Then came the hour of his triumph — a triumph 
sudden and complete. Henry Harkness came to his 
office, proposed that they combine their establish- 
ments, and quit trying to cut each other's throats. 
Things which his old rival said made him realise, 
what he had never quite dared to believe, that he was 
a very able business man ; and the terms which Hark- 
ness offered made it obvious that, hard pressed as he 
Still was for ready money, he was potentially rich. 
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In one way Roger kept his head. Instead of 
jumping at the offer, he spoke of his pride in the name 
of his firm and in the fact that he had redeemed it. 
He spoke of his love of independence — of being 
able to take long chances when the end seemed to 
warrant. Harkness suggested that he consider the 
matter for a month, two months, three if he wished, 
and report to him. 

In another way Roger kept his head, and possibly 
enlarged upon it. The fact that such a man had 
made him such an offer and was waiting upon his de- 
cision inspired a feeling the like of which he had not 
had since he was given his first watch. He was con- 
scious every minute of a precious new possession, and 
often took it out of its chamois case when he knew 
perfectly well what time it was. And with his pride 
mingled exultation. All the anger and bitterness 
which he had so bravely kept under, during the years 
when to hold his good humour was vital, surged up 
in his heart and poisoned it. The world had come 
to think him a wop, whose children had been born 
among rats in a warehouse? He would show them 
— he would show them 1 

The reward of his bourgeois virtue, in short, was a 
triumph in kind. 

In Mary also time brought a change. Through 
all Roger's tribulations, even when he himself was 
on th^ verge of despair, she never questioned his ulti- 
mate success. Like her ancient fear of the light- 
ning, that doubt was gone forever. Keenly alive to 
her own responsibilities, she had no time to brood. 
She was gay, light hearted — as naturally and posi- 
tively so as he had once been. 

There was only one cloud in the sky. Little by 
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little she realised that her first child had grown up: 
Roger had become a man, and a husband. 

He did not deny this; but he assured her that he 
was the best of husbands. He owned up to a manly 
pride; but he had also, he said, a manly modesty. 
When he expatiated on the depth and sincerity of 
this modesty it was apparent that he had kept his 
sense of humour. 

If he had any foible on which she could put her 
finger it was his belief in the rightness of his 
mind, the clearness of his reason. The belief, she 
admitted, was not without foundation. He was able 
to argue himself into almost anything, if she al- 
lowed him to talk long enough. And now and 
again, it appeared, he was right. 

Yet there was certainly something the matter with 
him. She could never make out what it was until 
one December he declared against Christmas; and 
even then the illumination came by slow degrees. 

In modern life, he said, the day has lost its sig- 
nificance — become a fraud and a bore. This opin- 
ion he admitted, was not startlingly new. Most 
people share it; and, even while they are making 
ready their gifts, their grumbles hit the sky cres- 
cendo. To celebrate peace on earth, the mildest- 
mannered men mob one another in the shops while 
the clerks sicken in soul and body. To manifest 
good will, people already groaning under the burden 
of modern life give things as ugly as they are useless. 
He recalled the comment his Greek professor made 
on certain articles of gold, unearthed in the treasure 
chest of King Priam of Troy. " They look hide- 
ously expensive," said the old man, " and of no pos* 
sible use. They must be Christmas presents/' 
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" At least," said Mary, " the Priam family set a 
good example by doing up their gifts so long before 
Christmas/* 

Roger was not to be diverted. His originality, 
he explained, lay in the fact that, in his rightness of 
mind, he saw that the conduct of the whole civilised 
world at Christmas is slavish. He took from his 
pocket the draft of a letter to his friends. Easily 
and genially it explained his scruples against Christ- 
mas giving, and begged the recipient to join with him 
in omitting the usual present. 

His wife said nothing, for she was aware that to 
argue was only to make his ideas strike in more dan- 
gerously. And there was the odd chance that 
he was right. Producing her account books, she 
turned to the list of those for whom she had yearly 
bought his presents. *' Nothing for Mr. Sabin and 
Mr. Pendleton? " she asked. 

" No I " he said. The exchange had grown out 
of mere business relations. 

" Nothing for Tom Mason ? '* Tom was an old 
classmate — a fellow of the most brilliant promise, 
whom life had somehow subdued. Years ago they 
had been close friends; but when children came the 
Masons had moved to a suburb quite inaccessible 
to the metropolitan imagination. 

" It's ages since we've seen them," Mary pleaded. 
" Won't it seem as if we were giving them the 
go-by?" 

" I heard the other day that he's been frightfully 
hard up," answered Roger. "We've no right to 
burden him with an obligation." 

"Here's Billy Burdettc. We've sort of lost 
track of him too." Burdette bad prospered might- 
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ily in Wall Street and now consorted with the rich 
and the great. 

" To give him anything he would value/* said 
Roger, " is sheer extravagance.'* 

" Haven't we been rather standoffish with the Bur- 
dettes ? " Mary ventured. She added in a vein of 
gentle satire : " No matter how successful a man 
is, or how high he climbs, his real, true friends al- 
ways stick to him." 

" Turned about, the case is the same as with Tom. 
The barrier is there; so why ignore it? " 

"And the children?" 

Little Roggy had made it known that he wanted a 
wireless apparatus. Molly had got her mother to 
guide her hand while she printed a letter to Santa 
Claus begging for a doll from Paris that had '' all 
the clothes." 

" When I was a kid," said Roger, ** a pair of 
skates or a bobsled kept a fellow happy the whole 
winter." 

" I'm sorry," Mary said ; " but I've already done 
up the children's presents." 

" At any rate," he protested, " I'm going to tell 
them the truth about that old fake, Santa Claus. 
I've done all the lying there that's up to me." 

"Aren't they still rather young?" Shadows 
gathered in her clear grey eyes. She felt that this 
decision might well be left to her. 

" It's high time they learned they can't have every- 
thing on which they set their riotous fancies. 
They've got to learn discipline I " 

Mary would as soon have thought of parting with 
an ear or an eye as with the day that from childhood 
bad been dearest of all to her. 
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" It may be true," she argued, throwing caution 
to the winds, " that we have so overdone Christmas 
as to kill its significance; but the idea it stands for 
seems to me important. How else is one to real- 
ise it? "^ 

" If It's so important," Roger observed, " why 
confine it to a single day? To those who live 
rightly, every day is Christmas." 

This sounded so plausible, and was so humiliating, 
that Mary beat a hasty retreat. " And you are go- 
ing to send that letter to Aunt Janet? " she asked. 
With this she smiled — a subtle, inscrutable smile. 
Miss Jaflfray was possessed of worldly goods, and 
next to Uncle Sturtevant (who for manifest reasons 
didn't count) Roger was her nearest of kin. If his 
feeling for her was coloured by thoughts of her will, 
that was only human. 

For the fraction of a second he hesitated, and 
then: " Why, of course 1 " he said with emphasis. 

Inspired by this bold decision he became eloquent. 
" Like everything else once sound in our national 
life, Christmas has been stifled by the advance in 
luxury. It is a screaming parody on everything that 
democracy — Christianity — should stand for." 

" Is that all? " asked Mary. 

** Is that all 1 Do you know what this Christmas 
humbug costs us?" He took her housekeeping 
book and cast up the increasing totals of past years. 
Then he figured the amount necessary to return the 
sum at interest. It was getting to be a matter of 
thousands. '' Enough to buy the land for a place 
in the country," he concluded. " Every summer 
now tells on you and on the children/' It had always 
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been his dearest wish, as it was now their nearest 
need, to possess such a place. 

** Then why didn't you swear off years ago? '* 

** You think you have me there 1 " he laughed. 
" If I had, people would have suspected how hard 
up I've been for capital — thought I was done for. 
When a man is fighting for his business life, he can't 
afford that sort of thing 1 Now we are getting on 
Easy Street I don't care what they think." 

At this Mary laughed outright. " A woman can 
never understand men,'* she said. *' Their minds 
are so simple." 

" You mean I'm only a tightwad ! " he growled. 
Her insinuation and, more than that, her air of hav- 
ing punctured his soaring sentiments, piqued his 
pride, his sense of mental honesty. To make light 
of her he pounced upon her, laughing, and gnashed 
his teeth about her pink ears. 

** Do you know what I'm going to do? " he said. 
"I'm going to eat you alive, you cynical wretch 
you 1 " 

" Even then," she said, " I'm afraid you'll find 
that I disagree with you." 

Opening his mail a few days later, Roger grinned 
expansively. " Down with the cost of high living 1 " 
wrote Sabin. " It is bringing the country to the 
bow-wows." He added : " I am trying to decide 
how to invest my Christmas savings — in a gas boat 
or a honk machine." Pendleton professed that he 
was starting an endless chain of Christmas swearoffs. 
" Give us time," he concluded, " and the old saint 
and his reindeer won't have a leg to stand on." 

The next morning Tom Mason dropped in on the 
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way to his office from the suburban train. Here, 
Roger told himself, was a test case. His old class- 
mate had more common sense and a more uncommon 
quality of heart than any one he had ever known. 
Even Mary must be convinced by Mason. 

Tom gave no hint, however, of his reason for call- 
ing, and Roger decided to sit tight and let him take 
the subject in his own way. 

It was actually three years since they had met and 
Roger regarded him with keen interest. In college 
he had been a brilliant scholar and writer; and the 
fellows had expected him to revolutionise journal- 
ism, which they felt was in a very sad way. To-day 
the only things about him that shone were the sleeves 
of his business coat — except where they were 
roughing to tatters at the elbows. He was copy ed- 
itor on a newspaper controlled by *' the interests " 
which, as an undergraduate, he had so brilliantly de- 
nounced. His face had gone through a change that 
was as striking. Once plump and ruddy, it was now 
pale and prematurely wrinkled. Yet instead of 
wearing the air of one who is bearing aloft the bur- 
den of the ages, it was genial, sympathetic — even 
humorous. 

For some reason that Roger failed to compre- 
hend, Tom talked about himself. When " the inter- 
ests " bought the paper for which he worked, doc- 
tors' bills and an increasing family had run him into 
debt. He could neither change his opinions to suit 
his new employers nor command a living salary else- 
where. He had been given the only post he could 
reconcile with his conscience. For five years now he 
had edited reporters' copy, pouring his brains into 
Other men's moulds. The world had forgotten that 
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he was fit for anything else. Two years ago a 
new paper had started with the policy of which he 
was in warm sympathy, and the proprietors were still 
looking for capable editorial writers. He had ap- 
plied for a post and had received no answer. Ob- 
viously they thought him a mere hireling of " the 
interests." He was fixed for good and all in rou- 
tine work and in the life of a commuter. He talked 
quite lightly, with a satiric sense of the vanity of his 
youthful ambitions. 

There was something deep and fine in the way he 
spoke of his wife and children. Without them, he 
still felt, he might have done much of what he had 
once dreamed; but they were well worth the sacri- 
fice. A man's personal life is more important than 
any career, both to himself and to the world at large. 
He and his wife were content to live on from day to 
day, caring for each other and for the children. 
As Tom said this, his manner had a personal, kindly 
air that puzzled Roger. 

He passed lightly from his own affairs to memo- 
ries of undergraduate frolics. When he left, Roger 
was laughing heartily. 

Presently his face became serious. He grasped 
the telephone and called up the proprietor of the new 
paper uptown that Tom had mentioned. He knew 
him very well. When he put down the receiver he 
said to himself : " Now I guess Tom can show 
the stuff that's in him I " He added with a puzzled 
frown : " But he never mentioned my letter I " 

That evening he remarked to Mary: "I had 
only to say the word and the trick was turned. 
Simms said he wanted nothing better than a recom- 
mendation from me." He spoke without immod- 
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esty; but in his next words there was unmictakable 
triumph: "This sort of personal touch with one's 
friends is worth a whole lifetime of mere formal 
givmg I 

" It was hardly to get you to help him that Tom 
came/* said Mary. *' You don't suppose he thought 
you were in business trouble — in danger of going 
under? You know you rather expected that sort of 
thing.'* 

*' Tom lend me money? '* He laughed. 

" Oh, no ; but wasn't he trying to tell you, tact- 
fully, sympathetically, how life looks in the vale of 
worldly defeat — how, for those who have eyes to 
see, it is a rather cheerful valley? Chance enabled 
you to do him a good turn very easily; but the sort 
of thing he did can come only from the deepest and 
truest impulses." Through her memory floated his 
proud idea that to the elect every day is Christmas. 
" It seems a pity," she added, " that you didn't get 
into * personal touch ' with him long ago — save 
him all those years of worry. Isn't it you yourself 
— not Christmas — that is lacking in the life of the 
spirit?" 

Roger was still beaming with satisfaction in the 
deed he had done. " You're all off about Tom," he 
said gaily. " It is only the very rich who send you 
a * Thought ' for Christmas." 

In the morning Roger heard from the very rich. 
Billy Burdette called him up and asked him to lunch 
at his downtown club. It was on the top floor of an 
office building and its arcade of windows com- 
manded a lordly view of the harbour — its swarming 
ferries and majestic Atlantic liners. At the tables 
about them sat men whose names were familiar 
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throughout the world of commerce and whose pres- 
ent thoughts were weighted with good or evil for an 
entire continent. Burdette pointed out his fellow 
plutocrats with humorous deprecation. It all gave 
Roger the sensation of a life so exalted above his 
own that it only touched the high places. 

Yet Burdette had never seemed so genuinely in- 
terested in him. His face was still almost boyish, 
as is apt to be the case with those who succeed early 
— a striking contrast with Tom's pale and careworn 
visage. If his manner was confident, as of one used 
to command, it was also modest and generous. He, 
too, made no mention of the Christmas letter. 

" How are you coming on in that business of 
yours?" he asked. "With half a chance you will 
land something really fine." 

" We've been pinched at times for capital. Once 
I thought we were done for; but in another year we 
shall begin to take in the big money." 

*' Then it isn't that? " said Burdette. 

Roger opened his eyes very wide. To himself he 
exclaimed: "Isn't whatl" He reddened to the 
roots of his hair. 

Burdette's blond face turned pink. " I may as 
well own up," he said. " I'd half an idea from your 
letter you were in for sloppy weather. I haven't 
forgotten how you turned me down once; but this 
time I rather hoped you'd give me a chance to make 
a use of the superfluous pelf that somehow or other 
has stuck to me." 

Roger still said nothing, which was quite natural; 
for his independent life had given him little experi- 
ence in gratitude or practice in expressing it. 

" The real reason I wanted to see you," Burdette 
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pursued, " was — '* He hesitated, groping for an 
outlet from his blunder. '* It was to ask you a fa- 
vour — about some real estate. We've bought in 
the wilds of Westchester — Ethel and I." 

The purchase, a matter of a thousand acres, was 
the one thing Roger envied him. 

" Some sort of people will settle up that country, 
and we want you to help us get in the right kind. 
Now, how about those kids of yours? Ethel ran 
across Mary last August, shopping, and found they 
were spending the summer in town. That must be 
hard on them." 

" Like most folk nowadays,'* said Roger, " we 
had to decide between kids and the country. Mary 
said kids were pretty good without the country, but 
that the country would be a desert without kids." 

" That's just what's bothering us now," said Bur- 
dette. " I decided the other way. When our time 
came it was the suburbs or — the thing I've gone in 
for. Well, I've got the Thing; but — " Burdette's 
eye wandered. *' Last Sunday we were walking in 
the park." 

" You two in the park — Sunday! " 

" We go there for fresh air — and stay to watch 
the young ones. Last Sunday we saw those kids of 
yours." 

** How did you know they were ours? " 

Burdette smiled. " How would you know ? Be- 
cause they are the most beautiful kids this side of 
Kingdom Come. Besides, we asked the nurse. 
They were doing belly-whoppers over a ledge with 
some little slum children — all jolly young humans 
together, their faces full of joy and light as the big, 
round sun above. What on earth were you two do- 
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ing that was worth being out there to see them ? '* 

*' Keeping our eye on the baby — and discussing 
Christmas." 

Possibly Burdette reflected what the discussion 
came to. '' Christmas and kids/' he mused — 
''and such kids I Are you sure you quite realise 
what a lucky devil you are ? I said my proposition 
wag real estate; but it's partly livestock. There's a 
piece of a hundred acres, down in the corner of our 
new place, that was specially intended, way back in 
the dawn of creation, for kids to romp and clamber 
over — huge ledges tumbled amid groves of hickory, 
oak and cedar, with grass-grown swales between. 
There's a three-mile water view over one of the 
lakes, and about the base of the ledges a brook all 
full of sunny shallows and black trout pools. What 
a place for children I When I see it, it looks posi- 
tively orphaned I And you can get out among it all 
in an hour and a half from town." 

Roger's heart was torn with covetousness and 
envy. 

'' Now we shall need some one to swap grub with 
and tell our troubles to. And the older we grow 
the more we realise that first friends are best friends. 
So up you come — you two — and bring the kids. 
I'll hold the place till your ship comes in and let 
you have it for what it cost — a hundred dollars an 
acre." 

With such a place, Roger felt, the whole world 
would be his ; but he was not the man to take advan- 
tage of that sort of a situation. 

" Since you bought up there," he objected, " land 
has rocketed in price. Before I can pay up for it, 
it will be worth a thousand dollars an acre." 
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This was true ; but Burdettc only laughed and in- 
sisted on regarding the matter as settled. 

As Roger walked back to his office he had the 
pleasant sensation of recovering an old friend, to 
find him more than ever worth while. There was a 
depth in the man for which he had not given him 
credit, a background of sadness; for greater than 
his worldly gain was his sense of loss, of defeat. 
All those two had to look forward to was advancing 
age, alone in their wilderness. There was a strange 
enough contrast in it all with the courage and cheer- 
fulness he had seen behind Tom's subdued and dep- 
recating manner. 

His strongest impression, however, was of a touch 
of masterfulness. In his office Burdette had the 
reputation of being a martinet. That, indeed, quite 
as much as his alertness and his sympathetic good- 
fellowship, had been the secret of his success. 
Roger felt that the offer was not so much a proposal 
as a royal command. He resented this in propor- 
tion as the thing offered was dear to him and other- 
wise beyond hoping for. 

" It isn't merely a * Thought ' he offers,'* said 
Mary; "now, is it?" She smiled, for she knew 
very well how sorely the offer tempted her husband. 
" Yet in the end, like Tom, wasn't he trying to tell 
you that there's more in life than you quite appreci- 
ate ? Wasn't he rather protesting against your idea 
of Christmas? " 

"Perhaps; but, if he was, I say: Confound the 
man for his impudence — though he is the best fel- 
low in the world 1 " 

" It is true that, on the whole, you are more suc- 
cessful than either Tom or Billy. You have the per- 
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sonal life, and you are in a way to be quite rich." 

Something of the kind had occurred to Roger. 
He burst out : " Then what right have they to pat- 
ronise me? '* 

Mary answered this question with another : " In 
this case, also, your swearoff has resulted in a first- 
rate Christmas present — hasn*t it?" 

" You mean to him — the chance to do me a serv- 
ice?" 

"Surely, you can understand thatl When good 
luck enabled you to put Tom under obligation you 
were proud as Punch. And in Billy's case, also, if 
you had got into personal touch with him years ago 
the service would have been far greater. Why, he 
wanted to back you from the start; and, after things 
began to go well, you could have quite honourably 
borrowed the few thousands you needed, and spared 
us years of worry." 

Roger laughed derisively. " Then you think we 
ought to obey Burdette's royal command — accept 
his offer?" 

" It will put us under a material obligation; but, 
since he really needs us up there — why, yes I Tom 
accepted your kindness very gratefully, very hum- 
bly." 

" But this is a radically different case. In matters 
of money I've never been under obligation to any 
man 1 " 

*' There is always an element of money in the 
Christmas question, as you yourself so eloquently 
pointed out ; but over and above it is what you call 
its significance." 

** Significance 1 Rubbish ! " he burst out. 

"As I have said, you are more, successful than 
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either Tom or Billy — in the material life ; but, in 
one way, haven't you fallen behind them? To us 
the thing Billy offers is the thing we want most in 
life, but to him it is a bagatelle. What he asks for 
is far greater than what he gives — though he has 
been most kind and thoughtful. He asks us to give 
up our pride in matters of money — our independ- 
ence." 

" I tell you I can't take that land," Roger said — 
" and there's the end of it 1 " 

It was not the end, however. Coming home next 
afternoon, he found his Aunt Janet witfi Mary. 
She gave him her hand with a smile the like of which 
he had seen only once before — that day, years ago, 
when she had urged them to build their one-servant 
cottage by the sea. He had a sense of dodging for 
fear she would kiss him. 

She was a true Jafiray, his Aunt Janet. As a 
girl, she had been in love with a young fellow of the 
best sort; but, though she had money, she had in- 
sisted on delaying the marriage until he also should 
be in a position of worldly independence. He had 
died in the struggle. If she had ever regretted her 
proud rigour she had concealed the regret. Her 
chief interest in life ever since had been in investing 
and reinvesting her inheritance, which she did with 
uncommon shrewdness. Knowing the rigidity of her 
temperament, Roger had always treated her with the 
most scrupulous impersonality. He had been punc- 
tiliously kind. 

He was not destined, however, to escape her pres- 
ent mood of emotion. The stronger and higher the 
dam, the greater the flood when at last it breaks. 

" What is the matter, my boy? " she said, and to 
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Roger's dismay, not only kissed him but took him 
warmly in her withered old arms. " I have thought 
so long and so hard. If there is anything wrong I 
have the right to be told I Oh, I know I'm not much 
to you ; but to me you are the nearest of kin. Tell 
me I " She was weeping on his neck. " Have 
things gone wrong with your business? " 

" No ; they haven't I " said Roger, his head hang- 
ing helplessly over her shoulder. " Not by a long 
shotl" 

Seeing the look in his face, Mary crammed her 
handkerchief into her mouth. 

" Then how have I failed you I I wanted so 
much to be good to you — to be good to you all." 
She said this last reaching out to get hold of Mary 
also. In a moment they were all three smothered 
in a mutual, inclusive embrace. Then Roggy and 
Molly came in. " Oh, dear I " lamented Miss Jaf- 
fray. "You beautiful things I When the good 
Lord put so much love in our hearts why did He 
give us only two arms ? " She swooped down upon 
the children and, with a strength beyond her wasted 
frame, lifted them together and kissed them. 

Before she left, it all came out. The thing that 
had made her, to Roger, a phenomenon of the Un- 
knowable was a sense of sin in her youthful harsh- 
ness and a futile, endless longing to win some life 
of the heart. Pride and money 1 They had been 
her undoing. She had always feared her people 
were thinking more of her last will and testament 
than of her — and that had been the way to chill 
them. After years of loneliness, Roger's letter had 
given her the chance to speak. Without it shg 
might have died with no one the wiser as to whiit 
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her true life had been. It had always seemed hard 
that she could not be with them sometimes in the 
summer. Did they ever think what it was to spend 
the long, glorious days rocking on a hotel piazza? 
She was a " tabby." She knew it. But if they had 
nothing else in life, perhaps they, too, would watch 
the young folks at their mating and talk of it. She 
had thought out a plan. They needed a place in the 
country. She would give it to them — give it in- 
stead of her final bequest. She named the sum. 

It was less than Roger hoped, but more than he 
expected. It would buy the land Burdette wanted 
them to take and build a house on it — if they took 
the place at Burdette's price. 

Mary stood apart. Roger was silent. 

Miss JaSray took his silence for consent and 
kissed him. 

To object was now impossible. " Every sum- 
mer," Roger forced himself to say, " you will come 
to visit us there." He did not look happy as he 
said it. 

Miss Jaffray beamed benevolence and gratifica- 
tion; but Mary caught something glum in her hus- 
band's tone — and dogged. Her face fell. *' No 
one but myself has heard you say that," she said, 
" and I shaU forget it." 

The two Jaffrays turned upon Mary, frowning 
and amazed. 

*' Aunt Janet's one aim," she explained, " is to 
sweep away forever the idea of money between us 
— and you make her gift a bargain I " She turned 
to Miss Jaffray. " I want you always to feel that 
we are giving our love as freely as you give us yours. 
The place will be yours, precisely as it is ours." 
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" Precisely ! " said Miss Jaffray, recovering her 
mood of happiness. ^^ How beautifully you express 
itl" 

When Miss Jaffray was gone Mary confronted 
her husband. He was now in a position thoroughly 
ridiculous — and he looked it. He had denounced 
his generation as material ; and at once, almost auto- 
matically, he was shown up as hopelessly, almost 
pitifully, lacking in the life of the spirit He had re- 
nounced the day of gifts — and one after another 
his friends, each with his most personal offering, had 
battered at the door of his heart. The most pre- 
cious thing in the world to him was his for the tak- 
ing. 

Foolish though he looked and felt, however, his 
mind was unshaken. 

" The sort of arrangement you offer Aunt Janet," 
he said, '' is sure to end in a smashup. No place 
can belong to two people. In every household there 
has got to be a master." 

" And also a mistress? " she asked. " I am mis- 
tress of our household. And, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I shall find ways to be kind to our aunt, 
and let her be kind to us." 

" I tell you I won't take it I " he cried. " And if 
any one else tries to give me anything I'll push his 
face in I " 

'* As you stand there now," said Mary, " you look 
like Augustus Rarrish, in his impersonation of Ajax 
Refusing a Drink." 

There were no more gifts, however. The final 
test of his fortitude was of a very different order. 

In the grey dawn of Christmas morning he was 
awakened by laughter and cries of delight as Roggy 
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and Molly opened their presents on the rug before 
the drawing-room fire. He turned uneasily in his 
bed, for he was still determined to drive from his 
hearth the ancient myth of Santa Claus. And that, 
he felt, was an undertaking. 

He heard the patter of little slippered feet, and 
the coverlet was pulled down gently from about his 
ears. "Wake up, daddy I " piped the voice of his 
daughter. " Come and see what Santy Claus 
brought you I " Roggy romped in and pulled the 
clothes from his bed. ** Out of bed, sleepy head I " 
he cried. " It's Christmas, Christmas, Christmas I " 

He found his wife on the hearth-rug amid a pro- 
fusion of toys and their wrappings. Roggy plied 
him with questions about wireless telegraphy and 
Molly clamoured to present him to her doll and '' all 
her clothes." 

" Now mummy and daddy can look at their pres- 
cntses," said Molly by-and-by. Her thoughts ran 
easily to the happiness of others. 

A little table by the chimney was covered with par- 
cels neatly tied in gay ribbons. As Mary admired 
gift after gift and laid it aside, a shadow of trouble 
came into Molly's blue eyes and deepened into a 
cloud of wonder and pain. 

When the last package was opened she looked full 
into her father's face. *' Didn't Santy Claus bring 
you — not anything at all?" she asked in an awed 
whisper. 

" I wrote him I didn't want anything," said 
Roger. Mary had prevailed upon him to put off 
his attack on the saint until the children had had the 
first pleasure of their presents. 

*' Oh I " said Molly. She went back to her play, 
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but witfi dampened spirits. There was a ray of 
happiness for her when the baby awoke and they 
gave him his few bright baubles. There was an- 
other when it occurred to her that Santa Claus had 
" forgotted " Alice Kitkin — the latest scion of a 
very noble line; and, begging a fishball from the 
kitchen, she printed ** From Santa Claus " on a card 
with her mother's help and laid it beside the plate. 
" Kitkin won't know it's my writing," she explained. 
" And Santy Claus would 'ave left a fishball if he'd 
'membered. They's so many childrens he some- 
times forgets the little new kitties." There were 
times when she brightened in the joy of changing 
the clothes on her doll. But undeniably the sun of 
her Christmas was under a cloud. Always she 
came back to her father, and in silence put her little 
hand on his knee. Roger watched her, not know- 
ing quite what to make of it. 

Toward noon she plucked up courage to say: 
" Daddy has been naughty-bad. That is why Santy 
Claus don't love him any more." 

Only the other day her father had admonished 
her that if she was bad Santa Claus wouldn't bring 
her anything. It thus became evident, the thing 
that all morning had burdened her mind. Little 
by little she had been forced to the conviction that, 
in explaining his lack of a Christmas, her father had 
lied. 

" Daddy must 'a' been awful wicked," she said. 

Roger saw that his hour had come. In self-de- 
fence he explained where the lie came in. When 
he had finished he told himself that there was not 
so much left of Saint Nick as a grease spot. 

Molly put her two hands on her little bosom. 
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Her childish lips relaxed and slowly trembled, and 
two huge tears welled up from her wide young eyes. 
'* It makes me feel all sick and hurted here 1 " she 
said, and clutched her frock with a force that made 
Frou Frou, in her elbow, throw up her arms as if 
also in pain. 

Roggy had been dazed; but now he said with 
brotherly kindness: " Don*t mind, little Moll. If 
it*s true, it's much better we knew it. Think — if 
we grew up and had children of our own, and told 
them the lie without knowing it, and they found it 
out — it would be dreadful I " 

Roggy's mind, Mary observed, was already be- 
ginning to be illumined by the Jaffray intellect. 

Molly fled to her mother's lap, overflowing with 
grief and shaken by mighty sobs. ** They is Santy 
Claus ! " she declared. *' He isn't a lie, mummy — 
is he ? " Again and again she repeated this. 

" Your father says he is," Mary answered. 

" He isn't ezzackly a lie," Roggy explained. 
" It's only just the same as when you wrote the let- 
ter to Kitkin about the fishball." 

Molly pondered a moment. " No," she declared; 
" it isn't not the same. 'Cause they is Santy Claus; 
and he would 'ave 'membered Kitkin 'cep' she's 
such a little new kitty. Daddy says there aren't any 
Santy Claus at all! Daddy has been wicked, and 
now he tells lies and lies ! " She broke down in 
even mightier sobbing. 

At first Roger laughed kindly in the effort to re- 
assure her; but very soon he ceased laughing. 
Time and again he tried to take the child on his knee 
and console her; but Molly only cowered away from 
him as if he were unclean and loathsome, clutching 
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her doll until it seemed that its heart, too, must 
burst and give up its sawdust. Over and over she 
repeated : " Santy Claus gived me my dolly — and I 
won't let you say diings about him I '* 

It was borne in upon Roger that Mother and 
daughter were of one flesh, obstinate both and un- 
reasonable. Parenthood is not without recompense 
when one spouse can detect in a child the faults of 
the other. He took Mary by the arm and led her 
unresisting into his den. 

*' You certainly disagree with me," he said; and in- 
deed his temper could not have been worse with the 
most poisonous indigestion. '^ But at least you 
might try to put me right with the child." Then, as 
she made no answer, he demanded : ^^ Am I naughty- 
bad and wicked? Am I a liar, a slanderer, a hide- 
ous ogre? " 

" In the spirit, yes, my friend — I'm very much 
afraid you are." 

" If you thought that," he demanded, " why 
didn't you say so at first? " 

" There is no use arguing with a man," she ob- 
served. " Men's minds are so utterly lopcal." 

What he answered to this shall not be recorded. 
He was suffering — suffering for an idea. He was 
a martyr. And it is nowhere recorded that the home 
life of martyrs is felicitous. He strode forth to 
the club. 

Having ordered food, he dashed off two letters. 
To both Burdette and his aunt he protested that he 
was quite sincere in what he had written. It was 
impossible to accept the presents they offered. He 
addressed the letters and stamped them. 

The dining room was a wilderness of white linen 
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and table silver, garish in the floods of winter sun- 
light, with only here and there the black coat of a 
member seated at luncheon. They were all bache- 
lors, Roger noted, and obviously of the unsocial 
sort, for each sat alone at his table. 

He was glad that it happened to be Amasa who 
ushered him to his solitary meal. Amasa was the 
paragon of club servants. When Admiral Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay some one had told him the 
news. " A brave deed, sir," Amasa had remarked; 
" but no more I am sure, sir, than would have been 
done by any other member.*' To him when a man 
was a Member everything else was granted. In 
the smile with which Amasa greeted him Roger was 
sustained and soothed. He was a Member. 

** You are having a happy Christmas ? " he said. 

" Oh, yes, sir I When is Christmas not happy 
— to those that understand it?" There was a 
pause and then Am^sa went on, with the air of ven- 
turing on unaccustomed ground: ''This year the 
subscription is especially large, sir. The gentle- 
men have been most liberal." Tips being barred, 
members were permitted to contribute to a fund that 
was divided among the servants at Christmas. 

Roger had not contributed. " There is something 
a little difficult about such presents," he ventured. 

'' As a young man I used to think so. In the 
public restaurants so few gentlemen realise the true 
spirit of giving." 

" The true spirit of giving? " 

" It is said to be more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. For those who have pride, it is certainly a 
great deal easier," 
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At this seeming qrnlcism Roger laughed, de- 
lighted, and stored it in his memory for the benefit 
of his wife. 

*^ I did not mean to presume with a jest,*' Amasa 
protested. " I was merely explaining why, in my 
youth, I became a club servant — to escape the indig- 
nity of tips, sir." 

" I think you showed a very proper pride." 

" Ah, sir, I am humbler now — though it is per- 
haps not for me to say it. In a way, life itself is a 
tip — from the one great Giver. A fine day like 
this, or a needed rain; wife and children; health, 
labour — everything is a gratuity. If I may say 
so, it is most unfortunate if we ever lose a sense 
of it as such. It is the same with the annual pres- 
ent from the members. Our stations are very, dif- 
ferent; but to me it is a way of saying that we are 
one in spirit — all brothers in the bounty of the 
Giver of everything. Much as I enjoy the practical 
benefits, I enjoy that thought more. To those who 
have learned humility the most blessed thing in the 
world is to receive." 

"Eh?" said Roger. "That sounds as if it 
meant something I " 

At this juncture Pendleton, having finished at a 
distant table, came over and sat with Roger, con- 
tentedly smoking a huge cigar. 

** That was a great idea of yours," he said. " No 
more Christmas giving. I hope you got a good 
start with your endless chain of swearoSs." 

Amasa was still hovering attentively over them, 
his eyes beaming with the kindness of his philoso- 
phy. Roger worked his face at Pendleton in a way 
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that would have silenced any man with a decent 
consciousness of others. 

** For the first time in my life," Pendleton went 
on, " I have neither given nor received a single 
con-demned present; and my plaguey relatives have 
left me to eat my Christmas dinner in peace. I have 
you to thank for that, old man." He said this with 
the nearest approach to gratitude of which he was 
capable. 

When Roger gathered courage to look about him 
Amasa had vanished. Two Members had tumbled 
from their pedestals, and great was the fall thereof. 
Presently an omnibus issued from the pantry and 
stood in the old waiter's place. There was elo- 
quence in this. Instead of Amasa, a raw under- 
ling I 

Of all the rebuffs he had received, none shook his 
faith in the rightness of his mind as this one did 
from the old waiter. 

When told of the little drama in which he had 
been an unconscious actor Pendleton laughed hugely. 
Roger was ashamed of the man, and crept away to 
the solitude of the library. 

The simple truth was that by now he was utterly 
forlorn in heart and spirit. His friends had be- 
come alien to him. To his wife and daughter he 
was an abomination. But almost worse than this 
was the fact that his mind was in quite helpless dis- 
order. To prove himself spiritually worthy he had 
only to grasp at the most precious thing the ma- 
terial world could offer. He was mentally ship- 
wrecked — adrift, without chart or compass. 

He could no longer rage at the madness that 
swayed his fellowmen yearly at this season. He 
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was lonesome — homesick for human sympathy as 
he had never been before. He gave way shame- 
lessly to a mood of self-pity. "And to-day," he 
said, " is Christmas ! " 

Tears came to his eyes. 

It had long been dark when he caught sight of 
the beacon light ; but as he crept back to his fireside 
his face was bright in its radiance. 

Mary met him, a friendly glance in her level eyes; 
but it gave her a little start to find that he was jaun- 
tily smiling. He showed her the two letters he had 
written. 

" You are going to send them? " she asked. 

" Send them I " he said lightly. " Not on your 
life I " He tore them into bits and cast them into 
the fire. " I find that I have never quite realised 
what Christmas might mean to me. It's all the 
fault of my justly celebrated modesty." 

Mary saw in his eye the glint of humour — the 
saving grace that against all odds had kept him un- 
spoiled. 

" Why," he exclaimed, " the whole world loves 
me and is only waiting the chance to turn itself in- 
side out to serve me. Christmas once a year? 
That's not enough for the sort of man I am. Every 
day shall be Christmas ; and every day Fll swear off 
on it! By spring I shall have stocked the whole 
farm gratis — a cow and a horse, a pig and a 
chicken; even a bee and an automobile I It's the 
greatest graft, the easiest money known to man, 
since Tom Sawyer whitewashed the fence I '* 

This was his admission of defeat. She opened 
wide her arms and caught him in a warm embrace. 

"And I hereby make two resolutions — now 
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without waiting for New Year's: First, I solemnly 
vow never to swear off on Christmas again. That 
will be easy after the way I got landed this time. 
Always I shall give — simple gifts to the few who 
are my friends. And second, I even more solemnly 
vow, so 'elp me, that I shall not give one that 
doesn't take with it all I have of thought, of care, of 
affection.'' The eloquence with which he said this 
could not have been greater if he himself had just 
invented Christmas. He added a little dubiously: 
** And gee I I'll have to get good to be worthy of all 
folks have done for me I " 

She led him into his room. Scandalous to relate, 
on one of his pillows were spread out all the clothes 
of a Parisian lady of fashion. It had been quite 
impossible for Molly to go to bed without forgiving 
him. 

They peeped into the nursery. Molly was still 
awake and very sorrowful, but she sat up and gave 
him her lips to kiss. 

Roger took her in his arms. ^' Daddy has been 
naughty-bad and wicked," he said. 

She hugged him tight and then, leaning back, 
looked him in the face. 

*' And they is Santy Claus I " she insisted. 

" They is Santy Claus," said Roger. 

She hugged him again, with a low croon of joy. 

" I thought there wasn't," he went on, " because 
I had never seen him; but now I know that Santy 
Claus is the realest and most wonderful thing in the 
world. As long as you live, little Moll, there will 
still be Santy Claus. And the wiser you grow, the 
better you will know him and love him." 
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Worn out by her long day of anguish, Molly was 
already asleep and smiling. Frou Frou, in her lace- 
edged nightie, lay softly in her arms. 



XII 

A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

As they sat down together by the fire Mary looked at 
him, her eyes shining. 

" The word you have spoken to Molly — why, it 
is years since youVe said anything like it." 

He didn't in the least understand 

" I mean that I've got back my boy — the wisest 
boy in the world. Do you remember what you once 
said : ' All one is, or can hope to be, is not worth 
love, though it brings sorrow — a kiss that ends in a 
tear'?" 

He shook his head. " Did I say that? " 

" Oh, women remember such a lot of things beside 
the birthdays and anniversaries with which we plague 
you I That was a promise. Then, when the whole 
world was at stake, you said : * The full beauty of 
living can only be felt by those who put themselves 
in the way of the utmost wretchedness.' The boy 
who thought such things, and could live by them, 
knew in his soul what it is to be tender — and 
strong." 

" And for the five long years? " 

" It's all right, I suppose, to be middle class — . 
if you can escape being bourgeois." 

'' Hold on, now ! I once said something else, 
about dignity, humour — and trousers. Let's have 
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an anniversary on that I For five years down in 
Beekman Street, I've stood to lose 'em to Old Hark- 
ness — my trousers." 

*' I'm not sure," she said dimpling, ^^ whether that 
excuses you. If one believes the ancient sculptors, 
they are beneath the consideration of a hero." 

Roger thought a long time, then sat on the arm 
of her chair. ^^ I throw up my hands," he said, 
though in point of fact he put them to far better 
use. " You've tagged me. I'm it I People have 
been doing it all day, from Amasa to little Moll. 
There must be something wrong in me — some- 
where 1 " 

" I have felt it — for years now. But it was only 
to-day that I saw what it really is." 

"Tell me I" 

" The fact that we are no longer on the edge. 
While you were a failure you were adorable — the 
sweetest of saints at times, and at times a low come- 
dian. Even when things were blackest for us, you 
somehow managed to live in the larger vision." 

** With you it has all worked so differently. You 
have never been as thoughtful as in these later years. 
And I've known you to be positively witty 1 " 

She gave his hand a warm pressure. " That 
helps me to say what I want to. Your old ideas of 
the future of the race and of women — what about 
them?" 

*' Fact is, I've been so busy • . . But I've no 
doubt that even without my ideas, which I used to 
take so seriously, the old world will swing round 
again . . ." 

She stood up and looked at him, her eyes wide. 
'' Do you know, that is what I said — almost my 
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very words — that day you called me The Madonna 
of the Twins I " 

*' Ouch I " he cried. " You arc stepping on my 
toes I " 

'* In those old days it was I who was too busy to 
think — busy with longing for the thing I couldn't 
have, and afterward busy with my happiness. It 
made me, I'm afraid, rather selfish and dull." 

Roger pulled a wry face. " And now it is I who 
am selfish and dull." 

They were both silent. Few of us care to think 
of our dead selves — when we have sunk to lower 
things. 

Little by little the situation became clear. Those 
of the middle class who have a fighting chance for 
success are liable to be blinded by their personal am- 
bition to the common cause. And when they have 
made their success they are no longer of the middle 
class. It is very different with those others who are 
in the abyss, over beyond the edge. They have no 
hope, each one for himself; and so they unite in the 
common cause, give liberally, prodigally of their 
money and their time — fight for their faith, if need 
be; endure privation, hunger and prison. The la- 
bour unionist, the socialist, the Industrial Worker 
of the World, each in his different way has the dream 
of a common cause — the future of humankind; and 
so they are a power in the land. 

" And then," said Mary, " you spoke of the 
women whose lives are empty, who have no personal 
hope for the future — the unmarried and the child- 
less. Now I see there is a third estate to which I 
belong, or sometime shall." 

He looked at her questioning. 
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" The greatest waste in modern life, some one has 
remarked, is the lives of women whose children are 
grown. However many we have — even the bak- 
er's dozen I once coveted — the time will come when 
they've gone from us. Then my life will be all the 
more empty because I have known what it is to have 
my work In the world. Again, I'm afraid, I shall 
be all forlorn and brooding. So I mean to begin 
now, with whatever time I can spare, to make a new 
interest. Do you remember, you once said you had 
become a feminist? I am a feminist too." 

** I have never been quite sure what that word 
means." 

*' To me it means what it meant to you, that day 
when you said you were converted. With every gen- 
eration the life of the whole world passes through 
the being of its women. If the world is to prosper, 
the women must be — the right women." 

Roger's eyes began to kindle. 

" Have you ever stopped to realise that, except 
for an accident — the accident of Axelina, which 
seemed to us then a tragedy — we should be as alone 
to-day, no doubt, as the Billy Burdettes?" 

" By Jove, there may be something in thatl " 

'* As you once said, there are millions in America 
who are up against the edge of life, as we were — 
and without our luck. The world is agog over the 
rights of women. Their biggest right, it seems to 
me, is to have children on the best of all possible 
terms ; and to the great mass of well-to-do women to- 
day that right is denied." 

'* You think we can do something to help mat- 
ters?" 

" Have you forgotten what your old editor $aid? 
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You understand it now — the vital impulse, the racial 
genius. Write of it as you know it, and the world 
will listen. Why not raise that cry you once spoke 
of — make it the cry of a new feminism: ' Give us 
back our children ; give us back our work as mothers 
of a better race to come 1 ' " 

For a long time he sat and pondered. *^ It's a 
big order — too big, I'm afraid, for a humdrum 
merchant of dyestuffs. And it seems to me a wom- 
an's job. Only your kind can speak of these things 
with authority." 

** But in a woman wouldn't it seem — rather im- 
modest?" 

He looked at her, uncomprehending. 

"Again I remember a saying: 'What docs the 
work of menfolk matter — laws and institutions, sci- 
ence, art and letters? The essential thing is that 
the mothers of the race, the biologically fit of all 
classes, shall be guardians of its vital welfare — 
keep alive the flame of life; make it grow in purity 
and beauty forever 1 ' Some one must say that for 
us." 

He shook his head. " I'm afraid I'm not the 
man. Somehow or other it would end in a joke. 
Why, I couldn't even be brought to bed of a baby 
but it had to be twins — God bless 'em I If I were 
to found that order of vestal matrons, it's an even 
chance they would turn into chorus girls, and do a 
song and dance." 

" Well then, suppose the cause were to be voiced 
by some one who is neither man nor woman, but 
greater than either? " 

** You mean ... ? " 

" I mean ^ prophet and a priest. Those others, 
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the submerged, have made their cause a religion. 
If our cause is as deep and vital as we think it, it 
must become a religion too." 

"That sounds all right — fine I But how — 
how?" 

** While you were at the club, Bobby Van came in 
and begged your Christmas dinner. I think he has 
found the way." 

From the outset, Roger saw, she had been leading 
up to this — gently, tactfully, but with the firmness 
of a high resolve. He knew her well enough to 
be aware that he was helpless in the toils. 

" Well, then — out with it I I feel as I felt that 
day when you slipped over Axelina on me." 

For years, as they knew. Van Antwerp had been 
beset by doubts. Now matters had come to a 
crisis. 

The crisis was the result of his success. He had a 
very real faculty of human sympathy, and his mission 
in the slums had prospered amazingly. As a 
preacher he was already famous. Now the church 
had need of a minister, and he had been summoned 
to preach as probationer. 

With the growth of his success, however, his 
doubt had grown as to the soundness of our modern 
Christianity. 

Was it wise, was it just, to spend so much money 
and labour upon the outcast and forlorn? Accord- 
ing to his best practical judgment, it was not. The 
bitterer the misery he relieved, the less profitable 
on the whole seemed his ministrations. From his 
larger experience he attested the truth of Mary's ad- 
venture of old with Miss Meikelham: He could 
check the downfall; but in the end came tragedy. 
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More and more he had had misgivings that his ut- 
most strength, and the utmost strength of the world, 
should be spent upon those whose bodies were from 
birth unclean, and whose souls, even in the hour of 
conversion, were feeble and stunted. 

And now the alternative was offered of minister- 
ing to the rich. What could he say to them ? How 
had they become rich, except by the breach of the doc- 
trines they professed? For himself, he believed in 
worldly success — believed that the laws of health 
and prosperity should form a part of religious teach- 
ing. If the Church taught a sane use of success, it 
could stand firmly against the abuse of it. But ac- 
cording to the word of Christ, as the Church accepted 
it, he could only say to the rich that their Sabbatical 
professions were hypocrisy. 

The power of the Church, meanwhile, in spite of 
all that is urged to the contrary, was steadily declin- 
ing. There were many, to be sure, to whom some 
religion is a daily need, and who perforce take the 
best that is offered. There were others to whom 
the Church was a means of the social uplift; and 
now, since the competition of country clubs and Sun- 
day sports, the Church had become an amusement 
centre. But all this only veiled the fact, without hid- 
ing it, that in the lives of progressive and intelligent 
people, both men and women, religion was ceasing 
to be a factor. And why should it not? Aside 
from very questionable doles to the poor, and the pro- 
fession of a morality which the world did not prac- 
tise, what did the Church actually accomplish ? 

A socialist whom he had lately met in a Bowery 
lodging house had remarked that the two greatest 
wastes in the modern world were battleships and 
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churches. He added that there was already a prop- 
aganda to abolish war, and that in the near future 
there would be a propaganda to abolish the churches. 
It was a grim, a sardonic statement of the case, but 
not without its own logic. 

For himself, Van Antwerp was coming to see that 
the way was open for a Christianity which rested 
firmly upon the real facts of the life about us, and 
which, moreover, was in thorough accord with the es- 
sential teaching of the Bible, in accord with the word 
of Christ. If the Church would permit him to 
preach this new interpretation, he would welcome a 
call. 

" That sounds magnificent," said Roger. ** But 
— just what is it he proposes?" 

** I can't trust myself to do it justice. But, talk- 
ing it over with Bobby Van, I was interested tremen- 
dously — and felt that you would be. His ideas 
seem to me precisely in line with all we have been 
thinking and feeling; and the cause as he sees it is 
so much bigger, so much more hopeful I I have 
told him that we shall come down, some evening 
soon, to talk over the whole situation." 

Roger was a member of the church, as his fore- 
fathers had been, and a loyal member. In his past 
struggles, he had given up his home and his club; 
but he had never given up the family pew, though he 
had been obliged, during the bitterest years, to ask 
that the pew rent be debited. It was true that he 
had seldom gone to church. Much oftener he had 
spent his Sunday in the office. But of late he had 
begun to take the children to Sunday School; and 
now he had been asked to become a member of the 
vestry. He was well known and well liked in the 
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congregation, and had only to take an acdve part 
in its affairs to become a real power. 

It was a sombre old room Van Antwerp lived in, 
and at first it seemed empty and bare. But it had 
a character of its own, and little by litde they felt it. 
Though the wall paper was dingy and cracked, it was 
neutral in tone and inoffensive. The few pieces of 
furniture were of old mahogany, and beautiful in de- 
sign, however battered. Everywhere there were 
books. Best of all were the form and face of the 
young clergyman. He was erect and strong; and in 
every lineament, every movement, one felt the ten- 
derness of a soul that had been tried by doubt and 
purged by suffering. Here, in a simplicity as beau- 
tiful as it was unaffected, he had striven for the ful- 
ness of the Christian spirit, had made it manifest 
to the poor and to those whose bodies were in the 
toils of an evil inheritance. And so he had found 
strength, if not peace. In his eye as he spoke was 
the flame of an unconquerable spirit. 

'* I am afraid I shall have to begin,** he said, 
" with matters that may seem to you dry and doc- 
trinal. But if you will listen I think you will see 
that they go to the root of the problem." 

" Fm game," Roger laughed. " And I realise 
that if we are to win out with that church uptown 
we shall have to speak by the book." 

'* My doubt may be indicated by almost any of 
the logia, as for example: 'Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on . . • 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
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rayed like one of these . . • But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought of the things of itself/ '' 

'* I have always been rather fond of that parable 
of the lily," Roger remarked, " but I see that if the 
world had taken it literally there would be no laws 
in the matter of pure fabrics and pure foods.'' 

"None whatever — and I shall come back to 
that ! My second text is quite as beautiful. ' Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, " An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth : " But I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also • . . 
Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not away . . . that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
Heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
the unjust' " 

" And if the world had taken that literally," said 
Roger, " there would have been no betterment of 
human life, but anarchy and universal destruction." 

*' I think so, too. As a counsel of perfection for 
the life of the spirit, nothing could be more nobly 
sweet and dignified, nothing more true. It is the 
truth that has inspired the lives of all who have re- 
nounced the world — the band of saints and mar- 
tyrs. The whole majesty of the Christian spirit is 
there, and the secret of the sway it has held upon the 
souls of all great peoples. But to take it as a literal 
guide in the conduct of life, for all men and for all 
ages, is monstrously false and futile." 
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** Don't you fellows somehow explain it away ? '* 

"We have to — unless we preach a universal life 
of non-resistance to evil, unless we preach that pros- 
perity in the world is a sin. And in our utmost fa- 
naticism we have never taught that. Quite the con- 
trary! We have anointed the greatest tyrants and 
blackguards in history as * Most Christian ' Kings — 
as to-day we accept into our holy communion the rich 
and the great who are exploiting the health and the 
wealth of our nation. It must be explained — but 
it shall not be explained away. What I want is an 
explanation which will leave it standing, in all its 
vigour and beauty, and which, at the same time, will 
give us a Christianity applicable to the weekday life 
of the world." 

" I should like that too,'' said Roger; but his tone 
was not hopeful. 

" You may have it to-day — or any man I 
Christ's guide for the conduct of life was the old He- 
braic Law, in which he had grown up, and of which 
he regarded his mission on earth as the fulfilment. 
Already, at the outset of the Sermon on the Mount, 
he had said : * Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.' In the teach- 
ing of Christ, the Law went hand in hand with the 
Gospel." 

** Yet in that same sermon — in the very passage 
you have quoted — Christ spoke against the old 
Law." 

'* There is a seeming inconsistency in the letter of 
his teaching — ^t l^ast as it is recorded. Repeat- 
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edly he spoke against the harsher ordinances — and 
at all times against a merely formal interpretation of 
the Law. But that was only to emphasise its nobler 
spirit. For with all its austerity, it voiced the deep- 
est truth of Christ's own teaching: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. In his mind the Law was 
least of all things rigid and set. It was, as any vital 
law must be, capable of growth, development. Yet 
in its essential spirit it was immutable forever. 
* The law and the prophets were until John : since 
that time the Kingdom of God is preached, and ev- 
ery man presseth into it. And it is easier for 
Heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the Law 
to fail.' In short, what he preached was not a new 
Law for the conduct of life but a Gospel of the 
spirit, which is the old Law's fruit and fulfilment. 
The fact is, then, though the world has quite lost 
sight of it, that the religion of Christ was, root and 
flower, a religion of the Jews." 

'^ And you think that what we call Christianity is 
something different from the religion of Christ? " 

'* Very different. And that's the trouble with the 
Church to-day. It is the flower of Christ's teaching 
without the root — a Gospel without a Law. We 
know how that happened historically. After the 
death of Christ, his followers believed that he would 
soon come again ; that the world would pass and the 
faithful enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. They 
imagined the second coming as something very dif- 
ferent from what came to pass, far more terrible; 
and they made Christ predict that that very gener- 
ation would witness it — that of those then present 
with him some would be alive. It was under the in- 
fluence of this belief that they made oral traditions 
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of his sayings and finally wrote them down — for 
Christ, as we know, wrote nothing. Now obviously 
men who lived in the daily expectation of the end of 
the world could have small interest in the conduct 
of worldly life. What they recorded was the coun- 
sels of perfection, by which they might become saints 
in the Kingdom." 

** You think then that if Christ had made the rec- 
ord of His teaching we should have complete instruc- 
tions for the conduct of life — that Christianity 
would be a seven-day religion?" 

'* Saint John said : * There are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world it- 
self could not contain the books.' With a fuller and 
more accurate record, no doubt, the conflict between 
the essential Law of Moses and the spirit of the Gos- 
pels would be less marked, or absent altogether. 
But the significant fact is that the religion of Christ 
is a seven-day religion as it stands — if we give full 
weight to His express acceptance of the Law." 

'* Then how have we got so far away from the 
Law?" 

" Because it was Paul who interpreted the word 
to the Gentiles. As you remember, he had been a 
Pharisee, brought up to regard the Law, not sanely 
and humanly in the manner of the Galileans, but 
rather as a system of formal and spiritually barren 
observances. Upon his conversion, his reaction was 
sharp. Through the Pharisaic Law, as he said, he 
had * died unto Law,' that he might live in the spirit. 
Moreover, it was the work of his life to preach to 
the Gentiles; and for them the Hebraic Law as a 
daily code was impossible. He had a sharp strug- 
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gle with the Jewish Christians; but he succeeded in 
freeing his Gentile converts from the dominion of 
Rabbinical observances. As a modem Jew has said, 
Jesus expanded Judaism and spiritually ennobled it, 
but Paul turned it upside down. To the Christian 
nations ever since it has been a thing without the 
Law — the noblest of all counsels of perfection, but 
with no adequate moral code for those who live the 
life of the world." 

" But I don't see at all," said Roger, " what you 
are driving at I You want us to live to-day by that 
old Hebraic Law? " 

Van Antwerp smiled. " In effect," he said, 
" yes I " 

Roger started from his chair. 
" Wait, dear," Mary entreated, laying a firm 
hand on his shoulder. *' Listen I " 

But she could not silence him. " Why," he cried, 
*' with the exception of the ten commandments and 
two or three other sayings, it is the deadest of dead 
letters! Even the Jews don't really live up to it. 
I know a dyestuff s merchant — a white man, Rosen- 
baum, active in the best Hebrew charities — and 
every time he lunches with me he orders a slice of 
Virginia ham with his salad. It is his declaration of 
independence. ' All food is free and equal I ' Thus 
sayeth Rosenbaum. Come now, Bobby, you can't 
put over those old ham laws on me I " 

Van Antwerp laughed. " If I were a sporting 
man," he said, " I should make a bet with you that 
you will end a convert to the spirit of the Hebraic 
Law — admit that not a jot nor a tittle has passed 
away from it, but that till Heaven and earth shall 
pass it will increase in virtue till all is fulfilled. I 
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told you I should come back to that matter of pure 
food. Ham, for instance : In the patriarchal days, 
you will grant, swineflesh was probably unclean. 
Within our own memory it has been the source of 
very filthy disease — and is still so at times, in spite 
of all we have done. What I'm driving at is that in 
the religion of Christ the question as to pure food 
had a place, and closely concerned the priest- 
hood." 

" By Jove 1 " said Roger. 

Van Antwerp took down a well worn copy of the 
Bible. The provisions of the Law with regard to 
food were in many ways absurd; but they were ob- 
viously based on careful observation, and inspired 
by a most zealous care of bodily strength of the 
faithful. They made up a far better pure-food law 
than the Christian world has known until the present 
decade. *' Christ had a strong sense of fact,'* said 
Van Antwerp. " He was quite willing to render unto 
Caesar what was due to Caesar. He would also have 
rendered its due to science. If the Christian Church 
had taken over the Law with the Gospel, and re- 
garded its spirit instead of its letter, as Christ did, 
there would have been no need of the estimable Dr. 
Wiley." 

" By Jove I " said Roger again. 

" The sanitary laws were, many of them, even 
more absurd. Yet they provided for the rigid segre- 
gation of those who had infectious diseases, and for 
the most thorough cleansing, or destruction, of their 
garments or of anything they touched — measures 
the full wisdom of which were not understood until 
the discoveries of Pasteur. If the spirit of those 
Laws had lived on among uS| do you suppose the 
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world would have been cursed as it has with plagues 
and with patent medicines? " 

** Bobby, you win I It's a sin to Moses I can't pay 
you 1 '* 

" You may yet give me payment — a thousand 
fold. But let's finish our study of the Law. There 
is one saying that, when I was a boy, always shocked 
me. * I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visit- 
ing the iniquities of the father upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.' That seemed con- 
trary to every impulse of Christianity, of humanity. 
I never quite believed in the God of the Old Testa- 
ment until I read Darwin and Spencer. The Bible 
adds, you remember, that God shows mercy to them 
that love him and keep his commandments. Moses 
had observed the destruction of the unfit and the sur- 
vival of the fit; and, according to his light, had ex- 
pressed it as a part of God's Law. That we so- 
called Christians have ignored it, is the origin of our 
hypocrisy." 

*' I suppose you'll be telling us next that the Law 
has also a code of Eugenics." 

'* It not only had one — it was one, from the 
ground up I It was a primitive code, and you may 
think it egotistical. The Jews, you remember, were 
God's chosen people." 

'* Schopenhauer remarked that there's no account- 
ing for tastes." 

" Frankly, now, what would have been your 
choice ? To the Jews, God was a spirit, single and 
all powerful. That alone made them at that time, 
the most original, the most momentous race in the 
world. And they had another distinction, which is 
to-day even more significant. All other peoples 
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placed the age of gold In a distant past Only the 
Jews looked forward to a Golden Age — had any 
sense of the majestic future of the race. The rea- 
son why they strove through the Law to keep their 
blood pure, and their institutions sound, was that they 
might win forward to the time when health and 
righteousness shall prevail in all die world.** 

Passage after passage the young clergyman read 
to them; and as he read Roger found a great light 
in what had hitherto seemed a blind chaos of absurd- 
ity. For the first time he realised the dignity of the 
spirit that has kept the Jews united and strong in the 
face of two thousand years of dispersal and persecu- 
tion. 

'* It is only In matters of scientific knowledge," said 
Van Antwerp, ^^ that the Mosaic teaching differs 
from the teaching of the most modem exponents of 
race culture. Its spirit is the same. For almost 
twenty centuries the root and stock of the reli^on of 
Christ has been dead. Do you wonder die flower is 
fading?" 

" Hold fast a moment,'' said Roger. ** When 
you started, it seemed to me that you were ^ving me 
a mere paradox — a far fetched and fine spun theo- 
logical quibble. Before you go on, I want to see just 
what we've already got comes to. You remember 
the case of the dear Charltons — how they stood in 
our way, in the way of our children? At that time 
you refused to advise me. You think now that I 
did wrong? " 

Van Antwerp smiled and looked to Mary. 

** We spoke of that yesterday," she said. " I see 
it clearly now. As it all turned out, you were glori- 
ously in the right You were a saint, a hero — but 
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you did have a hero's luck I Was there any reason 
why you shouldn't let those good people step inside, 
out of your way — as they urged so bravely? They 
would have had to live on your charity, or on the 
charity of Mr. Charlton's friends at the club. It 
would not have been easy. For those who have 
pride, as Amasa said, it is harder to receive than to 
give. Yet they are great souls, both of them, and 
would not have been unequal to the situation. For 
them every day would have been Christmas.'* 

'^ But what would the Church say with regard to 
those other unfit ones — the wretches in the slums 
whose friends are all as wretched as they? The 
Mosaic Law, I assume, would not let them perpetu- 
ate their infirmities at the public cost, poison the 
future of the fit — the chosen." 

" It certainly would not." 

" What would the Gospel of Christ say? '* 

" That was the hardest point of all. But it is 
clear now, at least to me. Let them have every just 
opportunity; let the sun rise for them and the rain 
send its benediction. Let them ask what they will, 
and let us give them our best. But as to what that 
best shall be, we must judge — as the Hebraic Law 
did. Is there any worldly happiness for those whose 
only part in life Is failure? We know there is not. 
They may demand it; but to give it is beyond human 
power. Let us give them love, and every consola- 
tion of our faith; but they must not reproduce their 
kind. We must cease to squander the bread, which 
is life to the better sort, upon those to whom it 
can be only a stone. Let us do unto them as we 
would wish them to do unto us. But we must be 
guided by knowledge and wisdom, by the high cause 
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of humanity — not by indiscriminate sentimental- 



ism. 



" Your modern Law, then, would require what the 
eugenists are now advocating — segregation of 
those who are morally or bodily a contagion ; sterili- 
sation of those who, even though they may live and 
support themselves in the world, are unfit to be par- 
ents of the future." 

*' Already in a dozen of our States sterilisation 
is legalised; and in a very few years now we shall 
have a thorough system of segregation. But if only 
the chosen are to inherit the future the supervision 
must go much farther." 

Roger had himself dreamed of such things, but he 
was not blind to the many difficulties. ** You mean 
a general censorship of marriage? Just the other 
day I read that a national convention of physicians 
has refused to recommend that — argued that it 
would only make people live together without the 
law." 

Van Antwerp got up and paced the floor. Be- 
tween sideboard and mantel, the carpet was worn 
bare to the warp; and, where he turned at the end 
of his beat, the boards of the floor showed through 
It. What a record was there of his years of doubt 
— of the fierce inward struggle which had given 
birth in him to new belief, and hope ! 

" That question," he said at last, " brings us to the 
second part of my idea — the programme. If you 
had read the full report of what those doctors said, 
you would have found they regarded eugenic mar- 
riage as impossible only under present conditions of 
public opinion. Very definitely they predicted that 
it will come — must come ! And I see how it will 
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come — by an awakening of the moral sense of the 
people, through the Church. Once more I find the 
basis of my plan in the Old Testament. The laws 
affecting the vitality of the race were part and parcel 
of religion, and in the hands of the priesthood." 

" But that was in the patriarchal days," Roger ob- 
jected. " Since then civilisation has advanced — 
become complex and highly specialised. You can't 
go backward now — make your priests lawmakers ! " 

'' Quite true. In framing and enacting the laws, 
of course, the Church can have no part. But more 
and more we are seeing to-day that the power to 
originate laws lies with the people; that if the law 
is to be alive and vital it must be enforced by the peo- 
ple too. And the people can, and should, be influ- 
enced by the Church. Very clearly I foresee a time 
when the Church, as one vast national organisation, 
will take the lead in formulating the demand for new 
vital laws, and in administering them when they are 
enacted." 

'^ But that will require a very special professional 
training." 

'* Such training should be a part, and a very large 
part, of the education of every ordained minister. 
I know that in this matter of heredity, genetics, our 
knowledge is very imperfect. But it is advancing; 
and even to-day, in the hands of men of true scientific 
training, it would in time afford a working basis. 
Every minister should know what is to be known, and 
should be tau^t the art of applying it, according to 
the high spirit of the Law and the Gospel." 

*' You would have the Church take charge of steri- 
lisation and segregation?" 

" Final judgment, of course, could be passed only 
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by medical specialists ; but It should be the privilege 
of the clergy to bring local cases to the attention of 
the legal and medical authorities, and to concur in 
the sentence. Instead of the vain effort to relieve 
suffering, we should use every legitimate means to 
do away with the degenerate and the diseased. Do 
you know what we spend on the care of the unfit? 
One hundred million dollars a year. In three gene- 
rations we could save four-fifths of that — and pre- 
vent untold misery ! " 

*' But to do it you would have to undertake the 
regulation of marriage." 

*' No marriage should be a mere civil formality. 
I don't mean that all marriages should be religious 
— far from it 1 But, when the Church takes 
thought of the body, as well as of the soul, every mar- 
riage should have the sanction of the moral sense of 
the community, expressed in wisely framed laws. 
Think of It I Before granting a divorce, even the 
most lax of States require a considerable residence. 
Marriage, it seems to me, is at least an equally Im- 
portant matter, and should be subject to all needful 
checks and delays. I should require a residence 
within the district where it is to take place, long 
enough to insure an examination of both parties by 
adequate medical authority, the thoroughness of 
which shall be attested by an official representative of 
the local community. No young woman, no young 
man, should ever marry without knowing as far as 
possible just what his marriage will mean — to him- 
self, to his children, and to the race." 

" But marriages not strictly eugenlcal have re- 
sulted in men of genius — for example, Ruskin." 

" Wouldn't you call such a marriage eugeuical ? 
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I should — strictly 1 Until we know all there is to 
know of such matters, of course we can't meddle with 
them. But even to-day we could deal in virtual cer- 
tainty with hundreds of thousands of cases." 

*' But suppose the young people refused to be 
separated — defied the Law? " 

*^ There are already laws against certain uneugenic 
marriages; and in the main they are obeyed. Did 
you ever hear of an incestuous union? A large pro- 
portion of the young — and of their parents — are 
under our influence from childhood. Sex education 
in the public schools has apparently not prospered; 
but through the church, and through the home, we 
can impress the new law upon the world as we have 
impressed the old. If people choose to live together 
without sanction of Church and State, they will at 
least know their sin — and the world will know 
itl'' 

'^ You speak of the Church as * one vast national 
organisation.' With so many denominations I don't 
see how that is possible.'' 

'* Already a powerful movement is under way to 
unite them. The whole Church is in a ferment with 
the idea. We all see that we must unite, if we are 
to hold on to the last vestiges of our power I The 
matters upon which agreement is now urged are those 
on which at first we split — matters of doctrine. 
Personally, I don't feel that any such agreement is 
probable — or really necessary. The programme 
of race culture, on the other hand, rests on a basis of 
scientific fact and practical morality. That is a mat- 
ter of the utmost necessity, and a matter on which 
widespread agreement should be comparatively easy. 
And it affords a basis not only for union but for ac- 
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tion — which is the only thing that can make any 
union significant and strong." 

" And if they unite, they can use their power in 
politics ? " 

** Very strongly — but in a manner which the 
world has only of late discovered. Do you know 
how the agricultural ' syndicates ' work in France ? 
They are rigorously nonpartisan. In all political 
and social movements, except as they directly affect 
the farm, they take no part. This is not a self-deny- 
ing ordinance, but an ordinance upon which their 
very life depends; for to take sides on general po- 
litical questions would be to divide their membership 
against itself — as has happened with our alliances 
of farmers in America. But when they imite to 
advocate any agricultural measure they have a power 
so great that no party can withstand it. And so 
France has to-day the best agricultural laws in the 
world. If our churches unite in behalf of the vital 
law, they will command a vote that will make them 
irresistible." 

Roger's mind was beginning to expand; his im- 
agination to kindle. A vista opened before him of 
the utmost promise. But in the very foreground 
there loomed a great doubt; and he faced it impar- 
tially, coldly, as he would have done if the vision 
were his — as indeed it very largely was. 

" But you yourself," he said, " admit that the 
country as a whole is non-religious; and there are 
many people positively against religion. We've lost 
the habit of listening to the Church in politics. 
Wouldn't the press raise a yell — and the dear man 
in the street? They would predict another inquisi- 
tion 1" 
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" They might. But we have only to ask them — 
how? All officials of the vital law will be appointed 
by purely civil process. As the origin of the law 
will be non-partisan, so will its enforcement be also. 
No doubt there will be many officials who are not 
ministers, not even Christians. The appointment 
must be for merit alone. And any official will be re- 
movable for cause by the same civil power that ap- 
pointed him. The point is that those who stand 
for the Church should be trained, and do their ut- 
most." 

" Yet if they are so trained, they would deserve a 
large majority of appointments." 

" It is the intention that they shall get them ! But 
the man in the street, as you suggest, will be very 
quick to rise in rebellion against any act that is — in- 
quisitional. And when he does so he will have at 
hand the weapon, and the only weapon, of just re- 
bellion — the vote. In a Republic there can be no 
inquisition. We shall originate vital measures and 
champion those of value originated by others. We 
shall pledge politicians of all parties to our pro- 
gramme; and if they fail to live up to their pledges 
they will do so at the peril of their political future. 
But we shall have no general platform, no candi- 
dates. Aside from our indirect influence, we shall 
not exist politically." 

*' But if the world refuses to be convinced of 
this?" 

Van Antwerp smiled — the shrewd, wise smile of 
the man of power. "What can it do to us? It 
can't keep us from educating our young people in the 
laws of life; it can't keep us from standing together 
to promote our legislation — as the unions do ; and 
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when our young people are educated, and the laws 
are on the books, it can't keep us from winning ap- 
pointments." 

" But, Bobby," Roger cried, " don't you realise 
that you would make your Church of the Vital Law 
a bigger thing than organised labour — bigger than 
organised capital ? It could boss the whole political 
frame-up ! " 

Again Van Antwerp smiled. " Our country is 
after all a moral and a God-fearing country. Why 
shouldn't its church be strong 1 The poor we have 
always — and the rich, no doubt. But this is a mid- 
dle class country, thank God — the land of those 
who are neither rich nor poor. And as there is a 
God in Heaven the cause of His chosen will tri- 
umph!" 

In Roger's imagination the vision loomed larger 
than ever; but the doubt still stood in the fore- 
ground, though its outlines wavered. He was silent 
a long time. Then, of a sudden, his face lifted. 
" Now I have it," he said, — " what's wrong with 
that scheme of yours ! It might not result in an in- 
quisition ; but it would most certainly result in priest- 
craft. You may get those new laws on the statute 
book ; but you will never get the American people to 
let a lot of dominies chase round and tell 'em how 
many children they shall or shan't have, and just 
when they must chloroform Baby ! " 

Van Antwerp laughed. " No one has proposed 
to chloroform Baby. It is much more likely that we 
shall abolish capital punishment. The chief work 
is to be not legal, but moral — and that's why it 
belongs to us. There is one Church which has al- 
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ways taken a definite and vigorous stand on the ques- 
tion of children — and it is still the biggest and 
most powerful of all. If the Protestant churches 
are to maintain their influence, to say nothing of ex- 
tending it, they must take thought in that matter — 
and quickly! Many and many a congregation is 
fading out of existence to-day because the members 
are so largely childless. I don't mean that we shall 
stand for indiscriminate breeding ; only that we shall 
make the question of children a part, and a chief 
part, of our moral and religious teaching. On one 
point I agree with you absolutely: there must be no 
priestcraft. Until I saw the way to avoid that, I 
was in doubt, in the utmost doubt, as to the whole 
programme." 

He did not, however, say how his doubt had been 
removed. Instead he sat down and looked to Mary. 

She opened her handbag and took out a slip of 
paper. 

** If I may descend to the particular," she said, 
^' as it is my nature to do, I should like to remark 
that a quart of string beans weighs three-quarters of 
a pound; also a quart of dried apples. A peck of 
apples weighs twelve and a half pounds; of carrots, 
turnips or sweet potatoes thirteen and three-quar- 
ters; of potatoes or beets fifteen pounds. I might 
make other and equally exact observations — about 
cooking, and the chemistry of food, for example. 
If I had known such things, when we were married, 
and applied my knowledge, I could have avoided a 
loss amounting to some three or four dollars a week. 
Now with care, that sum would have paid the or- 
dinary expenses of one baby; and to my mind at least, 
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a baby was something sublime. As Roger once 
quoted the Old Testament, thrift would have been a 
Blessing." 

** Where did you get that dope? " Roger asked. 

*' The food weights are from a printed post card 
sent out by the Woman's City Club of Chicago. 
The shortage in weights and measures was revealed 
by the New York City Federation, A Federation 
in Minnesota presented to the State Legislature sta- 
tistics showing that American housewives are losing 
three million dollars a year through short measures 
in the one item of beans. Think of the blessings 
that loss represents I In the matter of clean foods, 
equally startling revelations have been made. Thus, 
a screen door that opens outward scares the flies 
away from the kitchen or shop, whereas a screen 
door that opens inward draws them into it. If it is 
a good thing to keep your own icebox, kitchen table 
and cellar floor sweet and clean, it is equally a good 
thing to keep those of your butcher and grocer. 
These matters are important to yourself, to your 
husband, and especially to the baby if you have saved 
enough on short measures and scientific catering to 
have one. In several cases club women have been 
appointed paid inspectors. They mark the shops 
periodically according to a definite schedule of sani- 
tation, as a school-teacher grades children; so you 
may know at a glance the standing of each shop as 
you enter. At Grand Forks, North Dakota, the 
Food Inspectress has converted a municipality of 
fourteen thousand inhabitants into a really spotless 
town. The nurse in the City Hospital used to be 
paid according to the number of patients; but after 
the food inspectress got things in order she found 
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she was not making a living wage. She applied for 
a regular salary, and was given only sixty dollars a 
month, because there was so little to do. Of late, 
such work has been taken up by housewives' leagues ; 
and there is an effort afoot to form a national or- 
ganisation of them.'' 

" You mean," said Roger, " that instead of priest- 
craft you would have a craft of housewives' leagues 
and women's clubs? " 

" Not quite. I think Very highly of women's 
clubs ; but I don't see how their influence can ever be 
wide enough, or deep enough. In a city of fourteen 
thousand, a single dub and a single inspectress can 
accomplish marvels; but in a big city the problems 
are too vast; and in country towns and rural districts 
there are virtually no such organisations. At best, 
however, their activity varies greatly with the char- 
acter of successive directing boards ; and in that mat- 
ter the national organisation would have little power, 
or none. But with such a church organisation as 
Bobby speaks of, the case is very different. The ma- 
chinery is already in existence both to undertake 
the work on a national basis and to carry it vigor- 
ously into every parish throughout the land." 

" If the church," said Van Antwerp, " had not lost 
the whole spirit of the Law to which Christ declared 
his adherence, such work would never have been de- 
faulted to the clubs. Adequate laws as to foods and 
sanitation would be on the books of every state, and 
would be enforced in every parish. And we should 
have taken the lead in other matters, equally impor- 
tant. When the income tax was under discussion, 
we should have forced our law-makers to frame it to 
meet the needs not only of the national treasury, but 
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of the middle class family, and of the race. And we 
should be in council to-day to propose national and 
state laws for the regulation of marriage/' 

" We women have scarcely begun to think of 
those larger matters." 

" Nor we of the church. And the shame of it is 
that the whole question is primarily not an eco- 
nomic question, but a moral question, and a question 
of deep religious importance." 

** And when you have created a vital law," Roger 
asked, '* you will be able to administer it without 
priestcraft? " 

" I think we shall. The supervisors will be 
clergymen — and any one else, of course, man or 
woman, who can win an appointment from the State. 
But the actual work, in all its details, will be done 
by women — for the most part, we hope, by volun- 
teers from the churches throughout the land. Cer- 
tainly when our organisation is at all adequate, the 
laws will very largely originate in our state and na- 
tional councils, and their administration will be very 
largely in the hands of our women." 

*' And the women would look after that matter of 
fit and unfit children ? " 

*' To start with, we should have to have precise 
knowledge of the history and the biological fitness of 
every family in the land. Without that we could 
do nothing of real value." 

" But that would cost millions ! " 

" Why not? The sum at stake is one hundred 
millions a year. We have already departments, 
spending many millions annually, for the betterment 
of agriculture — for the improvement of land, of 
livestock and of crops of all kinds. Of all kinds but 
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one, that is. The most valuable crop In the world 
is the crop of human beings; but as yet we care little 
and know nothing as to how it is produced. I would 
have the women of the land, working through the 
parishes and the public schools, collect records of the 
vital history of every family; I would have the rec- 
ords handled by a National Bureau of Eugenics, as 
farm statistics are handled by the Bureau of Agri- 
culture. Then we could plan our campaign for race 
betterment, frame our vital laws. And in the women 
who have collected the local data we should have a 
corps already largely equipped to take over the details 
of their administration.^' 

"That seems to me," said Mary, "the logical 
outcome of the whole modem feminist movement. 
It is as if the world had been preparing the way for 
centuries 1 Even those of us who have children have 
plenty of leisure. Housekeeping by telephone takes 
only a few minutes a day; and when we go to mar- 
ket, as we generally should, it doesn't take much 
longer. There are no more household industries. 
The education of children has largely gone out of 
our lives ; and when they are grown the whole long 
day is on our hands. We are well educated — in 
the public schools we are better educated, on the 
whole, than men. And universities, law schools and 
medical schools are all open to us. Why has the 
progress of civilisation given us leisure and learning, 
except that we may use them for the larger interests 
of a woman's life — the race, and the future? " 

Roger drummed on the arm of his chair. " I 
don't know," he said, " I don't knowl " 

" But the whole idea is yours, originally! " 

" It wasn't until Mary told me of your vestal ma- 
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trons that I saw the thing clear and whole. In the 
hands of the clergy, the administration of the vital 
law might savour of priestcraft; but women will un- 
derstand women." 

Roger smiled — somewhat satirically, perhaps. 

** I know the evil of your heart 1 " said Mary. 
" Well, admit that we smuggle, and lie about our 
private affairs — our ages, for example. Why not 
set the thieves to catch the thieves? But there's 
more than that in the idea I In all the great crises 
of life and death, of love and suffering, we are brave 
and true. Women understand women, and can help 
women, as no man ever could! " 

** And the new law," said Van Antwerp, *' will be 
giving women so much more than it takes away! 
To the biologically fit of all classes it will give back 
their children — give them back their work as moth- 
ers of a purer race to come. They will be God's 
chosen, his holiest of holy. With every generation, 
the life of the world, as it passes through their bod- 
ies, and is nourished by their wisdom, will come forth 
to a finer and more glorious issue, until the Law 
and the Gospel both shall be fulfilled ! " 

The slant smile came upon Roger's lips. ** I used 
to see 'em like that myself. I can very well imagine 
Mary telling the butcher and grocer what food is 
kosher and what is tref, and seeing to it that the 
women of the parish understand and obey the Law. 
I can imagine myself wearing my top hat in church 
and carrying the scroll of the eugenical Law. But 
what I can't quite see is how we shall put over your 
revised Rabbinical code on the trustees of that Fifth 
Avenue Tabernacle. Uncle Sturtevant, for exam- 
ple. He's one of 'em." 
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At this both Mary and Van Antwerp became 
grave. 

"Suppose you preached the Law to them, and 
they threw you down — refused to take you as 
Rabbi? Suppose Uncle Sturtevant simply won't 
wear his top hat in church ? You once told me how 
much money you have? '* 

" I shall have my quarter's salary, when it is 
paid." 

" But you told me some ten or twelve thousand ! " 

" I haven't that any more." 

" Been playing the Street down there at the foot 
of your Bowery? " 

'' There is a bigger gamble than the stock market 
— right here I " 

" I see," said Roger. " It was the unfit who got 
your wad." 

" You can't imagine the wretchedness I've had to 
face — the hopeless pity of it all 1 And I suppose 
I was trying to square my conscience, or at least ease 
it up a bit." 

" And if the church won't have you ? " 

" I shall resign, of course — but I should have 
done that anyway." 

*' Well," said Roger, as they rose to go, " the case 
isn't quite as bad as it might be. By the time you 
preach your sermon, I shall be a trustee. And Mary 
has a lot of influence in the church — though I do 
say it. Good night, Bobby Van, and God bless you. 
God bless all three of us ! You preach that sermon 
on the Law — give it to 'em hot and strong! " 

As they walked up town, along the ancient but not 
venerable Bowery, Roger was silent. 

** I don't think you were very kind to Bobby," 
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Mary ventured. ** Really, I hoped you would be 
more enthusiastic." 

" Wasn't it Holmes who didn't dare to be as funny 
as he could? I didn't dare to be as enthusiastic — 
not to Bobby Van." 

" Then you do have hope ? " 

'* Hope ! " he exclaimed. *' I see it all in lines of 
fire — so vividly it scares me I And the more I 
think, the bigger and bigger it is." 

Of the injustice with which modern life bears upon 
the middle classes Roger had long been aware; and 
he had seen very clearly that their cause goes hand 
in hand with the cause of women, and of die race. 
But he had not realised until now that there was a 
third element in the problem, potentially much more 
powerful — religion. And if the middle classes 
needed the church to arouse them, the church was no 
less in need of regaining its hold upon the middle 
classes. What he had hitherto seen, in short, was 
the material for an explosion, a great social upheaval 
— and here was the fuse, all laid for the match I 

His imagination took wings at the thought. 
After the revolution would come a rebirth. The 
modern world, to his mind, had long been slipping 
backward in all that makes life precious — religion 
and learning, morals and manners, arts and letters. 
His own country, as he saw it, was the most undis- 
tinguished of alL The democracy of which he had 
believed so much in the days of his boyhood and 
youth, had failed. Now he saw why. It was be- 
cause, for half a century, it had occupied itself solely 
with the problems of the rich and the poor, ignoring 
the cause of the great wholesome, aspiring folk who 
bad founded it. But it had only to claim its own 
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to rise triumphant! The new law would bring a 
new life, a new liberty — and a new happiness which 
would consist not in material possession but in the 
high pursuit of excellence, the flowering of the human 
spirit. Religion would be life, and life would be re- 
ligion. 

In brief, the fires of a noble patriotism burned 
in him — a great hope such as only those who 
have imagination ever know, and once in a life- 
time. 

" Then you do see it as we do I " Mary exclaimed. 

'* I do," said Roger; but as he said it the old imp 
of his scepticism squinted at him. " Only . . ." he 
added. 

"Is there an 'only'?" 

" Way down in my boots somewhere, something 
tells me that this is another of our Happy 
Thoughts." 

" But as I look back at them, somehow, they have 
turned out so much happier even than we expected. 
Deep down in my boots, I feel that it will all be 
right ! " 

That night his mind was the battleground of great 
hopes, and of fears scarcely less great — both some- 
what nebulous, if the truth be told. But in the 
morning his thoughts had become immediate and 
practical. 

** This idea," he said, " is bigger than any one 
church. We've got to put it up to all the churches ^ 
— to the nation. Now those old Hebrew prophets 
had a way of living on locusts and wild honey, and 
of raising up their voices in the wilderness. Some- 
how or other — I never quite understood how — 
such things were the chief engines of publicity. We 
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have our prophet all right, but how are we to give 
him publicity? " 

" I haven't any wild honey," said Mary. 

" And I can't quite see Bobby Van eating grass- 
hoppers — though no doubt the sight of him doing 
it would attract the multitude. But it occurs to me 
that our church up there on Fifth Avenue is a first 
rate wilderness. In sermontime it is dryer than the 
Sahara. Well, then, when Bobby Van raises up his 
voice — tells 'em what he thinks of 'em, and just 
where it is they're going to — we must get the news- 
papers to take notice." 

" But how are they to know? There are dra- 
matic critics, but I never heard of a religious critic." 

*' I'll make it my business to tell them. I'll but- 
tonhole the city editor of every paper in town, and 
tip him oif as to what's up. Monday is a short day 
on news. Anybody can get into the papers, just by 
drowning himself, or running his car over a dago's 
dog. But this thing is real news! Our congrega- 
tion passes for rather high society; and as a preacher, 
Bobby Van is a comer. Why, they'll give us column 
after column I Then the editorial writers will have 
their say. The weekly papers will follow, and the 
magazines. In three months there won't be a min- 
ister in the land, nor a church member, who hasn't 
heard what we're up to ! " 

** But will they understand? It is all so new and 
strange." 

" Some of it is new. I don't think the crisis has 
ever been put up so pointedly to the middle classes 
and the churches. But the most discussed subject 
to-day is eugenics," 
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It was Mary's turn to have misgivings. " Oh, I 
hope so ! '^ she said. 

'* Hope? '' said Roger in scorn. " That new idea 
Bobby has dropped into the crucible is a perfect 
catalyst. The whole world will seethe and foam 
with it. In one month's time Bobby will be the 
most talked-of man in America 1 " 

" At least," said Mary, " I hope the trustees will 
take to him.'* 

"Eh?" said Roger, and grinned. It appeared 
that he was back in his old form, soaring in altitudes 
to which Mary did not follow. 

As Roger predicted, the newspapers proved inter- 
ested and hospitable. Several asked him to give 
their representatives interviews; and they especially 
requested that he arrange for interviews with other 
members, whom they named. 

The people thus selected to diffuse the new light 
were the leaders of a set sensationally prominent in 
the social world, whose least doings were pounced 
upon by the press. Roger's soul turned over within 
him. " I can guess," he said later to Mary, " what 
Mrs. Snooks and Mrs. Looks will say as to the high 
privilege of being middle class and having a whole 
lot of babies 1 I'd much rather be barker myself, 
and stand out on the church steps eating wild grass- 
hoppers." Yet he promised to arrange the inter- 
views. The twentieth century is the twentieth cen- 
tury, and his was a modern wilderness. 

As the momentous Sunday approached, Roger and 
Mary called upon the more serious and intelligent 
members of the congregation, explained the crisis, 
and bespoke their attendance and personal support. 
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In one case Roger went outside the congregation. 
The three months' time which Henry Harkness had 
given him to consider a combination of their estab- 
lishments was nearing an end. Roger invited Hark- 
ness and Easton to lunch with him on Sunday, and 
asked them to meet him at the church. He espe- 
cially requested that Harkness come in time to hear 
Van Antwerp's sermon, saying diat it was quite in 
line with something they had once spoken of. 
" When I find a minister," Harkness had said, " who 
will preach the gospel of the fit, I'll give a million, if 
I have it, to build him a tabernacle." Roger, did 
not, however, remind Harkness of this. 

They came early to church, called at the Sunday 
school for their children, and took them to sit in the 
family pew. Neither spoke of what was in their 
minds — did not have to speak. It was the same 
hope that had stirred the souls of the great reform- 
ers of old. They would light a fire that day, please 
God, which would not soon be put out. It did not 
occur to them that there was an allusion in those old 
words to another fire, and to the stake. In their 
mind's eye, they pictured their children living on in 
the saner, happier world to come, and telling to their 
children, and to their children's children, how they 
had been present when the first torch was kindled. 

The organ began to play, and the congregation 
to file in. Mr. and Mrs. Easton were there; Ellen 
and her husband — and with them Henry Harkness. 
A shaft of noonday light suffused a stained glass 
window and fell, soft and rich, upon the faces of 
Roger's wife, his daughter and his son. Not often 
had he felt as he felt in that moment, how truly it 
is the law of God alone, kindling to a flame in the 
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spirit, which leads mankind upward and onward. 

A mundane thought jarred upon his mood. He 
had quite forgotten the gentlemen of the press, whom 
it was his duty to welcome. Slipping from the pew, 
he sped up the aisle. He was none too soon. 
Quite a dozen of them stood in a knot by the door ; 
but the older among them, it appeared, were giving 
a few final instructions to the younger, and were 
about to depart. 

"What's up?'' said Roger. "Where arc you 
going? " 

" Why,'' said one of the elders, " it looks as 
though there's to be a shindy at the church along the 
Avenue. We've got to cover that" 

The church thus designated was widely noted as 
that of a man who had formed a gigantic corporation 
and made himself fabulously rich by means of what 
the commercial world knows as predatory competi- 
tion. Six days in the week he had obeyed the law of 
the land — under the pilotage of the ablest lawyers 
who ever steered aggressive enterprise among the 
shoals of Corporation law. On the seventh day he 
had, all his life, been a church member devout in ob- 
servances, munificent in good works. In short, he 
was the arch type of the inconsistency which, as 
Roger saw it, results from the fact that our religion 
preaches a Gospel with no adequate Law. 

" But there's going to be a bigger shindy right 
here! " Roger urged; " and you fellows are the star 
reporters 1 " 

" As far as we can make out," said one of the 
stars, " there's nothing in your song-'n'-dance but 
theology and a pipe dream. Anyway, we have the 
Bosses' orders." And so they scooted. 
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" We know we're only cubs/' said one of the 
youngster^. " You needn't rub it into us." 

Roger's mind was working quickly. " You have 
the chance right here," he said, gathering them about 
him, " to win your spurs. There's no real news in 
that outfit along the Avenue. It was done to death 
years ago. But we are starting something, here and 
now, that's going to make a lot of talk; and if you 
keep on this job there'll be columns and colunms in 
it. No one will ever call you cubs again 1 " 

He directed them to the pews he had reserved for 
the press — aisle seats in the fifth row, as one of the 
cubs described them. 

By this time Van Antwerp had risen, and was 
reading his text — Christ's statement of his adher- 
ence to the Law. He was pale, but showed no trace 
of nervousness. His voice was clear and soft, with 
a touch of smouldering passion. There was youth 
in the man, and clean physical strength; above all 
there was a fund of conviction, and the clear fire of 
the spirit. Never in Roger's memory had that pul- 
pit been filled with such a presence. 

And Van Antwerp had the true instinct of the pub- 
lic speaker. The idea which they had discussed so 
reasonably, even argument a tively, he now clothed 
in a rich mantle of eloquence — illumined it with a 
force of passion that struck home to the universal 
heart. He spoke of the Mosaic Law briefly but 
vividly; one saw it as a whole, as if in a lightning 
flash. Then he passed to the rebirth of the Mosaic 
idea, within the last few decades. The Old Testa- 
ment law of love he paralleled with a similar and sci- 
entific statement of it from Darwin. Then, in the 
voice of momentous portent, he quoted that first mod- 
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cm declaration of the evil of cherishing the unfit. 
" We build asylums for the imbecile, the maim and 
the sick; and our medical men exert themselves to 
the utmost to save the life of every one. Thus the 
weak propagate their kind, to the deep injury of the 
race of man.'' He summarised Ruskin's definition 
of wealth, which, once sneered at, is to-day working 
a revolution in our economic thought. " To Adam 
Smith and his followers, the wealth of a nation was 
composed of provinces and of property. Ruskin 
saw that the primary wealth is human life. He lik- 
ened a nation whose riches increase beyond the vir- 
tue of its citizens to a shipwrecked argonaut in Cali- 
fornia, who struggled to swim ashore with his hoard 
of nuggets, and went down. Wealth is only wealth 
when it is possessed by those who can use it valiantly. 
The greater our wealth, the finer our laws, the more 
complex our institutions, the more surely they will 
perish — if the race of men decays." 

The truths of Darwin and of Ruskin, he said, were 
in spirit the Law of the Bible; and in all the modern 
world only the so-called Christians ignored them. 
Once before a word of Darwin's had thrown the 
church into conflict — a conflict of which it bears to- 
day the unhealed wounds. Yet the issue had been 
by no means vital — a mere question between science 
and theology. To-day the Church was facing a con- 
flict immeasurably greater — a conflict between re- 
ligion and life. 

'' It was once said, and believed, that all men were 
born equal. No schoolboy now is deceived by that 
manifest lie I But the Church has accepted a simi- 
lar lie, and the conduct of its life is to-day founded 
upon it — the lie that all souls are equal before God. 
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The Mosaic Law knew otherwise, as docs every 
thinking man to-day. Unless the Church summons 
all its forces, it will perish utterly ; it is already dead, 
unless it has power to be bom again — bom into the 
Law of Christ, which for twenty centuries it has 
denied." 

Until now Roger had been swept of! his feet, rapt, 
unconscious. But this last recalled him to his part 
in the occasion. Surely, any one with the least sense 
of news would see that here was something extraor- 
dinary. He even saw the headlines. ** Young Pas- 
tor Declares Christianity Dead Because it Denies the 
Law of Christ." It would take two columns to print 
such a head; but they would give it two — and on the 
front page ! 

He glanced right and left toward the reporters. 
They were whispering excitedly. Many members of 
the congregation were looking in surprise at one an- 
other — and his fellow tmstees were looking at him. 
Inwardly Roger smiled. 

Van Antwerp pictured vividly the middle classes 
as the natural source of all that is best in the race — 
and the manner in which modem life has sterilised 
them. He pictured the important labours of women, 
productive and reproductive, through all the aeons 
of human existence — and the emptiness of their 
lives to-day. Then he pictured the new feminism 
— how it would give them their own again, enhanced 
tenfold. 

Once more Roger glanced toward the reporters. 
To his amazement, on both sides of the house they 
arose, almost at the same moment, and filed out. 
What could it mean? Surely, even a cub would 
know better now than to gol His instinct was to 
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rush after and hale them back; but a sense of de- 
corum held him fast. 

One of the lot had remained ; he had been left no 
doubt to cover the sermon for all — dismiss it with 
a brief formal paragraph, or ignore it altogether. 
Anger rose within him — and courage. He would 
go to the city desks himself, explain the blunder of 
the cubs, and dictate an account of what had hap- 
pened: He could cover all the morning papers be- 
fore they went to press at midnight, and on the mor- 
row at least three leading afternoon papers. Thank 
heaven he had once known how to write I As for 
his luncheon with Harkness, it could go to the devil. 

And then the solitary remaining cub got up and 
stole out. Roger's last scruple vanished. He sped 
after. 

Van Antwerp's voice was rising. " Alwzys man- 
kind has feared the strong. I say, there is no dan- 
ger in the strong, for there can be no strength with- 
out righteousness. The terror of the world to-day 
lies in the generation of weaklings you are raising — 
the paupers who feed on the charity with which you- 
luU to sleep your sense of God's justice. They do 
not thank you — those whom you have preserved to 
the life of disease and misery. From the depths of 
their starved souls they curse you. Yet you rest se- 
cure in your many possessions, smug in the sense of 
virtue bred by what you call good works. Unless 
you take thought of your future, your hour is already 
knelled. They are spinning a net to strangle you, 
the wretches whom you encourage to beget others as 
wretched, doomed to futility, and crime. They are 
spinning a web of conspiracy — the conspiracy of 
those who wake and suffer against you others who 
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sleep in the sunshine. And when the hour tolls, you 
will find that you have no strength. The generations 
of disease and villainy will swarm out and overwhelm 
you ! '' 

Roger came up with the cub in the vestibule. 
" What does this mean ! " he cried. 

** Honest, I can't stay. In the other place there's 
BiUy-hell to pay ! " 

" But do you realise what's happening here? " 

*' I can't see such a much! What is the young 
dominie driving at? " 

** That the church has been living on lies . . ." 

" That's no news. Everybody's known it for 
years. You should hear how the I Won't Works 
are putting it up to little Johnnie Rocks I " 

** But about the middle class . . ." 

** Middle class? Hell! Nobody cares what hap- 
pens to them. Now, if he'd pitched into you folks 
here because you're such howling swells — " 

*' But that idea about women, and their right in 
the future . . •" 

" Nothin' doin' in the suffragette line. Say, did 
you notice last week, a young lady laid open a feller's 
brainpan with a hatchet and only got half a col- 
umn? " 

The reporter dodged into the street; but Roger 
kept after him, hatless, clinging to his sleeve. 

About the portal of the neighbouring church surged 
a vast, turbulent throng of men and women. The 
Sunday peace of Fifth Avenue was shattered by yells 
and shouts. The reporter darted forward, and in- 
stinctively Roger started after. Then he stopped 
short, and faced backward toward his post of duty. 
But at that jnoment a gong sounded, and a patrol 
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wagon dashed past. It was too much. Roger 
turned again and sprinted, the tails of his morning 
coat flat in the breeze. 

In the centre of the throng, he found half a dozen 
captives, each struggling and shouting in the grip of 
a plain clothes man. In the next instant the crowd 
on the church porch parted; a man in eyeglasses, 
with large mouth and aeroplaning ears, was cata- 
pulted down the steps, and landed in a heap on the 
sidewalk, his glasses splintering into the gutter. 

Roger recognised a classmate, who even in college 
had been vociferous, and who was now pastor of a 
socialist church. He stooped down and lifted the 
man to his feet; but at that moment the officer who 
had ejected him rushed up and grabbed him roughly 
by the collar. 

Those who have felt what is called the psychology 
of the mob will know how the sound of conflict had 
excited Roger, and the gong of the police patrol 
thrilled him. At the sight of such unnecessary 
roughness a fine passion of humanity boiled within 
— no less, perhaps, an inspiration from the crowd. 
It mounted to his face — made it livid and distorted. 
" Stop that! " he cried, gripping the officer by the 
arm, ** — you brute, you coward you ! '' 

The words were not quite uttered, when a strong 
fist was laid on either side of his collar, and two 
plain-clothes men pulled him in opposite directions. 
The three buttons of his Sunday coat tore loose, each 
dragging with it a ribbon of cloth. 

'* You too," said one of his captors, and in another 
moment Roger found himself diving headlong into 
the ding-dong wagon. 

The next thing he remembered clearly was that a 
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huge man in blue uniform, with a fat sensual face 
behind tortoise shell spectacles, leaned over a vast 
open book and demanded his name and address. 

A voice of inward cowardice reminded Roger of 
his wife and children, sitting in the ancestral pew in 
an aura of light from stained glass windows; re- 
minded him that he was that day a vestryman. It 
even flattered him with the idea that in his fate the 
future of mankind was concerned. And then it told 
him that his name was Hector Mainwaring, and that 
he lived in West One Hundred and Eighty-sixth 
Street. But there was a second voice in his heart — 
the voice of anger and outraged dignity. He gave 
his own name and address. 

Another lucid interval found him sitting on a 
wooden bench, worn smooth but not clean with much 
use, and behind iron bars. 

In the scale of modem life, unquestionably, Jail 
is rising. Of old the haunt of those socially inferior, 
it is reaching outward and upward, with an appeal 
which, it seems, is irresistible to all classes. Once 
coveted alone by those who are hungry and spent, it 
is now assailed by aspiring, forceful souls, who seek 
advancement through notoriety; and they are batter- 
ing at its doors with more than the violence of the old 
fashioned climber. There is even a danger that Jail 
will become exclusive, snobbish. The police have to 
be very careful, whom they arrest. But once within 
the portals, the glamour somehow vanishes — van- 
ishes even more completely than the glamour of those 
other coveted circles, once they are won. There is 
an odour which is not the odour of sanctity, nor even 
of Society — at least as it is sensed by those who 
print the word with a capital. And it swanns. It 
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may be doubted whether any one, no matter how 
fiercely he may have battered at the portal, has es- 
caped, when fairly incarcerated, a sense of cringing, 
shuddering horror, nausea of the body and of the 
spirit 

Roger's nausea was as yet mainly of the spirit; 
but nevertheless he stepped forward and put his nose 
out into the freer air of the corridor, between the 
iron bars. As he did so, he reached mechanically 
beneath the torn buttons of his Sunday coat and pro- 
duced his cigarette case. 

" You might give me one of them fumigators," 
said a voice across the corridor to the right. 

Roger started and drew back. In the abyss of his 
shame and horror, he had not realised that Society 
was so near. 

" Me too," said a voice from across the corridor 
to the left. " Who are you, and how did you butt 
into this party? " 

" None of your damn business 1 " he exclaimed. 
But curiosity got the better of him, and he put out 
his nose again to the right, and then to the left. At 
the sight of his neighbours his mood calmed. Like 
himself, they were in their store clothes; and their 
demeanour was that of men of intelligence and en- 
ergy. Their noses too were sniffing between the 
bars. 

In a sudden, illuminating flash, his sense of hu- 
mour came back to him. He burst into a hearty 
laugh, and tossed a cigarette through the grating, 
to the right and then to the left. 

He described himself as an innocent bystander, 
and politely asked them who they were. 

It developed that one was an agent of the Indus* 
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trial Workers of the World, and the other a muck- 
raking novelist. All winter they had been agitating 
to bring the cause of the submerged, or as they 
termed them, the unemployed, into public promi- 
nence. 

" Say,'' said the I. W. W., " it's the greatest pub- 
licity dodge ever invented." 

" You mean, operating Sundays ? " Roger ven- 
tured, somewhat ruefully, perhaps. '' Because 
space comes so easy in the Monday papers? " 

" Yep. Every Sabbath day we've rose hell, and 
on Monday the papers were wide open to us. All 
winter we've averaged four colyums a week — 
mostly on the front page. But that's only half the 
idee. The other half is working the churches." 

*^ That is a good idea, too," said Roger, candidly. 

"We put it up to them right along — their 
damned hypocrisy. There we've got 'em. Can't 
answer a word 1 " 

They were fumigating together by now, in sweet 
communion. 

" But I thought," said Roger, " that some of them 
had called your bluff ? " In a recent blizzard, the 
agitators had led their wretched followers to the 
doors of the churches, and demanded shelter. Some 
of the ministers, in an effort toward consistency, had 
allowed the starveling army to sleep in the pews, and 
had even found them positions as farm labourers. 
But in the long run the I. W. W.'s had preferred the 
public lodging-house; and the prospective Back-to- 
the-Farmers had asked such absurdly high wages, and 
had proved so incompetent, as to deserve the name 
the cub reporter had given them. Tactfully Roger 
alluded to this. 
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** That idee was good while it lasted/' the indus- 
trial one insisted. ** Every time we got arrested 
the subscriptions came pouring in from the mines. 
But this here idee is a corker. Do you know what 
we done? " 

'* I am acquainted with some of the results," said 
Roger. 

" We got our parson to get up in that millionaire 
church and ask the minister whether Jesus Christ 
didn't preach it's a sin to be rich." 

** Eh? " said Roger, of a sudden deeply interested. 
" What did they answer? " 

" They simply couldn't answer — not in that 
meetin' house I When they tried to shove us quietly 
out, we started somethin' — and here we are I " He 
grinned expansively. 

" Here we are I " said Roger ; but somehow he 
could not grin. He put his nose out toward the nov- 
elist. "You belong to the Industrial Workers?" 
he asked. 

" I am a socialist." 

" He's a worker just the same," said the other. 
" He's got a novel comin' out; and he's industrial 
for publicity — ain't you. Bo ? I guess the time has 
come to tell your publisher to let the great work 
loose." His manner was that of the western coun- 
try, where friends clap each other on the shoulder 
until their teeth rattle. 

Roger had read some of those muckraking novels. 
They were not the sort of melodrama he delighted 
in. 

" Naturally," said the novelist, ** I want to give 
the cause I believe in as much publicity as possible.'* 

" I understand that," said th^ still candid Roger. 
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" When I come up before the judge, Fll Kave some 
things to say that will make the public sit up I '' 

Roger was, in fact, beginning to understand a num- 
ber of things. Up and down the corridor shouts 
and ribaldry were rising to an uproar; but he stood 
still and pondered. In the contrast between his 
cause and the cause of these men, which chance had 
revealed so vividly, there was something that side- 
ened him to the soul — made him even forget to 
apply himself to his fumigator. 

He had no reason to question the sincerity of 
either of his neighbours. The economic programme 
of the I. W. W. seemed to him childish; but the 
funds which enabled its agents to operate were con- 
tributed by men who time and again had stood fast 
by the organisation, though they and their children 
starved. No cause in the land is supported as loy- 
ally, or as bravely. As for the socialists, he consid- 
ered their doctrine Utopian; but they were mani- 
festly earnest, self-sacrificing and very able — and 
withal, in their way, religious. Politically they were 
making fast progress ; and in some important matters 
they had revolutionised the thinking of an entire gen- 
eration. As for the present method of obtaining 
publicity — he of all people could not object to it. 

His cigarette smoked itself out, until it burned his 
fingers. Then the inwardness of the situation 
dawned upon him; and he went *way back and sat 
down, his temples between his palms. He and those 
who stood with him were facing the problem of the 
submerged simply, in the light of science and dear 
thinking — and were dismissed as futile dreamers. 
These men were dealing in crude melodrama-— 
throwing up the misery of the poor against the lux* 
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ury of the rich. And the nation stood spellbound. 
He himself had been drawn irresistibly into the net 
of sensationalism. Could it be that the American 
people had lost the gift of calm thought, of sane 
action ? 

There was one power which should stand for a 
clear conduct of life, a sweet and sane morality; but 
was it not the most helpless, the most futile of all? 
The church teaches that one shall not ask labour on 
the Sabbath, and the whole world has followed that 
law. Why has it no teaching as to hours and wages, 
as to how a man shall deal in competition with a busi- 
ness rival? Because, since the patriarchal days, it 
has ceased to think of such things. If it had had a 
genuine Law, developing with the progress of the 
race, and leading the race in its development, the 
rich who call themselves Christians would be less 
rich, perhaps ; but they and their Christianity would 
both be less hated. If the church stands for any- 
thing, it stands for the gospel of peace and good will 
to all men; yet a simple question of human conduct 
had that day converted its hour of communion and 
prayer into a carnival of brutality. 

Was not the incident typical — the logical outcome 
of the position in which the churches of the world 
have placed themselves? For twenty centuries, 
while they have fed from the hands of the rich, they 
have preached a gospel of the poor. Parasitism 
and an indiscriminate humanity — strange bedfel- 
lows — have become ingrained, atavistical. That 
their doctrine is demonstrably false to the law of 
nature and to their own actual lives seems merely to 
give it strength. Credo quia itnpossibile — it's my 
religion, because I know it can't be sol An insen- 
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sate world rushes gaping at a paradox, blandly un- 
conscious that it is breaking its shins upon die ob- 
vious. The so-called land of the free, gawking and 
gullible, has fixed its mind upon die twin abomina- 
tions of squalor and riches, ignoring all die near and 
precious opportunities of its hard-won liberty. And 
the intellectual bankruptcy of the churches spells the 
intellectual bankruptcy of those who should be their 
main strength. Nobody cares what happens to 
either — least of all the churches and the middle 
classes. Socialist and syndicalist can forget the vio- 
lent contrast in their programmes to unite for action ; 
but the churches and the middle classes have no pro- 
gramme — and if they had could they either unite 
or act? 

In sudden remembrance, Roger looked at his 
watch. Yes I Bobby Van was no doubt still at it, 
preaching the glorious truth, with his golden soft 
Voice, and his imagination all on fire. And the 
greatest hearted woman in the world, the dearest of 
children, were listening in joy and pride. In an aura 
of stained glass and sunlight — unaware as yet that 
the cause was lost, and that they were the family of 
a jailbird, who stuck his beak out through the bars. 
And the two men across the corridor were still beam- 
ing with self congratulation. 

The door at the end of the corridor grated, and a 
policeman entered, followed by a turnkey. Of a 
sudden the general uproar ceased ; the place became 
silent, breathless. 

The policeman stopped before Roger's cell, 
** Come along, Mr. Jaffray," he said. 

** What's up? " asked Roger, weakly. 
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" This is no place for the likes o' youse. Yc'rc 
discharged, with apologies for the mis-take.** 

" The reporters tipped you off ? " 

" They are good byes, that they are.** 

" But they'll serve me up just the same? ** Roger 
was beginning to foresee such publicity as he had not 
enjoyed since the arrival of Huldor's baby. 

** They will that. 'Tis a field day for th* lot o* 
thim. It's the famous man ye'U be through the 
length and breadth o' the Monday papers 1 Git yer 
hat and come along.'* 

" I haven't any hat.** 

" That's doing purty good fer you. The last time 
we met it was yer pants." And the man hung the 
wreath of a smile upon his upturned Irish nose. 

Roger looked, and recognised an ancient friend. 

The two faces of his more recent acquaintances 
peered out at him from between the bars. At the 
sight of the novelist he stood spellbound. On the 
morrow, imless fate intervened, that book would be 
launched upon the public with a shriek and a yell of 
publicity. He might turn away from it, struggle to 
escape the thrall; but the gong would sound again 
for him, and before he knew it he would be streak- 
ing up the street to Brentano's, his coat-tails flat in 
the breeze he made. He would buy, and read it 
too. 

But with that horrid thought another was born. 
He might, if he would, escape. 

To gain time for reflection — make sure that he 
was reasonable and sane — Roger took out his cig- 
arette case and presented the contents to the indus- 
trial one. " All for you, Bo I " he said. " So 
long ! '* 
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Then he passed to the novelist. " You don*t want 
him either," he said to the policeman. " — my 
friend Vanderbilt." 

The policeman appeared puzzled. *^ Which wan 
o'isheo'thim?" 

For inspiration Roger gazed upon the face be- 
tween the bars. ^'Aloysius is his name,'* he said. 
** Aloysius." 

"Sure he looks it," said the cop; "but — ^'* 

" That's a lie I " said the novelist, and spoke his 
name and trade. 

The cop was still more puzzled, and glanced from 
one to the other. 

'* Really," said Roger, " in a place like this you 
have to be just a little bit exdusive — eh? He 
might make a face at the judge." 

The cop put his finger against his nose, and then 
touched his cap with it. " Right ye air, sir," he said. 
He made a motion to the turnkey, who unlocked the 
door. 

" I protest! " cried the novelist, drawing back. 

The cop reached a gorilla-like arm into the cell 
and yanked him out. 

'* I have been arrested, and I demand trial I It 
is my right before the law 1 " 

** Heere now," said the cop. " Arra gowwan out 
o' this — git I Or ye'll catch it both goin' an' 
comin I 

Jail was more exclusive than ever, by two. 

In the room outside, the reporters surrounded 
Roger, all asking the same question. It was best 
put by one of the cubs, who demanded his opinion of 
America. 
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*^ My opinion is/' said Roger, *' that in mind and 
morals we are all bug-house — especially die good 
and the pious/' Then realising how that Would 
sound from a vestryman, he chose the better part of 
valour, cleft the throng and darted out of the door. 

Across the sidewalk from the green lamps was a 
file of taxicabs. The jehus of gasoline have a fine 
scent for all centres of social activity. Roger gave 
the name of his church and leaped into a car. As it 
jerked forward, he leaned out at the window toward 
the green lamps and, if the truth must be told, him- 
self made a face at the grinning reporters. 

At his special request, a meeting had been called 
in die vestry for the hour after morning service, to 
discuss Van Antwerp's candidacy. With grim reso- 
lution Roger conquered the instinct of flight. He 
passed his handkerchief over his collar, to make sure 
that he himself was the only one present and in evi- 
dence; and then he combed his wind-tossed hair — 
with die aid of his ten fingers. 

His colleagues were quite silent when he entered ; 
and they remained so for a disturbing moment, while 
they gazed at his tattered coatfront and touselled 
hair. 

His Uncle Sturtevant broke the spell. " Where 
have you been? " he demanded. 

Roger looked him squarely in die eye. '* I," he 
said, '* have been in jail." 

Sturtevant JaSray lowered his eyes. 

Roger turned to the others. "Huve you come 
to any decision ? " he asked. 

" I am sorry to say," said the chairman, " that 
the decision is unfavourable." He was a dignified. 
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well balanced man, keen of mind and with an address 
of the utmost adroitness — in fact, a corporation 
lawyer. 

*' I feared as much; but I should lilce to know on 
what grounds." 

" We are all, I think, impressed with Van Ant- 
werp's presence, and his power as a speaker. A full 
half of us are deeply convinced of the truth of what 
he says — revolutionary though it is. If 1 may 
speak my own opinion, it is many years since I have 
heard a sermon so stimulating in its utterance, so 
fresh in its thought — thoroughly modem, and at 
the same time deeply religious. To others of us, 
however. Dr. Van Antwerp's point of view seems 
unwarrantably — shall I say, material?" 

" Grossly material," said Sturtevant Jaffray; and 
then, with a power of constructive thought which 
was all his own, he added: "Material, grossly 1" 

" Such material considerations, however, were a 
part of Christ's own thought, and of the church of 
his first followers, at Jerusalem ! " 

" But this is not Jerusalem," said Sturtevant Jaf- 
fray, " — not yet 1 " 

A smile flitted round the table. They were a 
mundane assemblage, wearied by the effort to cope 
with the new ideas they had encountered — and so 
ripe for comic relief, however slight. 

" And I may point out," said another member of 
the opposition, " that it was St. Paul who threw over- 
board that ancient Law — that he did it with the 
sanction of the church of Christ at Jerusalem. W^e 
regard the Pauline Christianity as the more spiritu- 
ally potent — in every way more worthy of our acU 
hercnce." 
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** But," said Roger, " if your opinions were evenly 
divided . . .? I am a member of this body." 

" On another point," said the chairman, " we are 
at one. The departure which Dr. Van Antwerp 
proposes is subversive of all our habits of thought, 
of our entire philanthropic activity. To pledge our- 
selves to it would most certainly put our church at 
odds with the general governing body. None of us 
think it wise to do that." 

" I am very sorry to hear it," said Roger, and 
turned to go. 

" If you please . . ." said the chairman. " It 
has come to our knowledge that you invited the rep- 
resentatives of the press. To us it can only appear 
that in doing so you planned to make a sensation of 
the affair — to appeal to the public over the heads 
of the congregation, and of this body. Is the state- 
ment unfair? " 

Roger thought a moment. " No," he said. " I 
should of course state my case differently. Until 
this moment it has not occurred to me that you 
would see it as you do. But now I recognise that 
you must see it so. Your statement is — quite fair." 

" I think I may say," said the chairman, " that 
we all thank you for your candour." 

" I thank yot//' said Roger, " deeply. Yet I feel 
obliged to add that I resign from this board, and 
from membership in the church." 

" My dear young man 1 " the chairman exclaimed. 
** There was no such idea in our minds I However 
mistaken we think your methods in this case, we 
honour you highly — have need in the church of just 
such ardour, impetuosity. We know what it means 
that you and Dr. Van Antwerp have made us all 
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think — and made a large part of us agree with 
you I " 

" Again I thank you. Nevertheless I resign." 

" May we ask your reasons? " 

'' You admit diat Van Antwerp is original and 
stimulating — and at the same time truly religious, 
and Christian. You admit that those are the rarest 
of rare qualities. And yet you turn him out I I 
love this church. Its friends are my friends. My 
fathers have worshipped here, and I have hoped that 
my children might do so too — and my children's 
children. But most of all I have hoped that this 
church might be wise to see the truth, and brave to 
be its champion. From the bottom of my heart and 
soul, sir, I believe that a church that can do what 
you gentlemen have just done is spiritually dead. 
I am alive — and hope to remain so. I shall go out 
with Bobby Van — with my wife and my children. 
We shall state our cause to the live men — who, I 
find, are already out there ! " 

There was a brief silence. Then Roger bowed 
and departed. 

He found the members of his party awaiting him 
before the pulpit. Mary stood with Van Antwerp, 
holding litde Moll by the hand while Roggy dam- 
bered over the backs of the neighbouring pews. He 
caught her eye as he entered ; and, reaching forward 
his fist, turned the thumb down. She would best 
know how to tell the sad news. 

Harkness led him aside. 

The rough, strong face of the man shone with a 
tenderness of which Roger had never before seen a 
trace. His eyes were shining. 

'' You liked the sermon? " Roger asked. 
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Harkness put a firm hand on his shoulder, pressed 
him into a pew, and sat beside him, his pakn still on 
Roger's shoulder. 

"We once spoke of these things — you and I. 
My religion, you said, was without sweetness, with- 
out tenderness. It was. And so I knew there was 
something wrong with it; for I myself am not like 
that — though I'm afraid very few people have 
found it out" He paused. There was something 
the matter with his voice. 

" Fd forgotten what I said that day." 

" I hadn't 1 Any man that makes me think — I 
remember hint/ And when a man makes me feel 
too — he is my brother." The huge paw slipped 
from Roger's shoulder, and fell upon the back of his 
hand. "Well, here to-day I've got it all — more 
than you gave me, more than I thought any one could 
give. For years I've called myself a heathen — 
rather boasted of it, I'm afraid. — What do they say 
in the vestry? " 

" They've just thrown him down." 

" Good ! That's what I've sat here and prayed 
for. Yes, my boy, I've prayed, as I haven't done 
since my mother knelt with me at my bedside* I've 
prayed they'd throw him down 1 " 

Roger looked at him, questioning, and saw that 
the moisture was gathering in his eyes. 

" In this church — in any one church — that man 
would be lost, destroyed. I said to you, that day, 
that if ever I found such a man I would build him a 
tabernacle. Well, I've got the money; but I'd rather 
throw it into Hell Gate than keep my word. Yet 
every dollar of it he may have, if he wants it.'* 

" But I don't understand! " 
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" There's too many churches already — too many 
kinds of church. But in all the world there's only 
one such man I You didn't hear how he spoke of 
the church of the future — where were you? " 

^' I?" said Roger, passing his handkerchief over 
his collar in sudden remembrance. " I was — un- 
avoidably detained." 

" Well, he showed how the questions of doctrine 
that have divided the church sprang up in die dark 
ages, out of the rotting corpse of the true Christian- 
ity. And he showed how a sane law of life would 
unite the churches — restore them to sweetness, and 
the light. The rebirth of the Law will bring a re- 
birth of common sense — of the only true spiritual- 
ity, which is the flower of life and health. And he 
showed how the spirit of the church would grow with 
the years, in the health of its women, of its children. 
That was where he got my goat. I'm a feminist, 
by God — though I never knew it, no more than I 
knew I was a Christian 1 Well, a man with a power 
like that has no place in any one church, under any 
of the warring creeds. His idea is a ferment — will 
leaven the whole lump I He is a prophet, and should 
speak to his generation. So I'm going to stand be- 
hind him, if he'll let me — buy him a religious paper 
if he wants one; get him to pack up a sample case of 
his Christianity and start out on the road. The land 
is full of churches that are dead or dying. Let him 
preach in them, one and all — bring them back to life 
— and the light 1 The world will not be slow to sec 
that the thing he's got in his system is the pure truth 
of it all. I may not live to see it, but the time is com- 
ing when the churches of the land will be made one 
again — one in the Gospel and in the Law/* 
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There was a pause, and he added, '* You stand 
with me in this? " 

" I do," said Roger, ** — and in the dyestuffs busi- 
ness, if you still want me." 

They shook hands. 

Mary, as it seemed, had finished what she was 
saying to Van Antwerp. As they stood together, in 
the softly golden light, she took his face between her 
hands, and kissed him. 

"Eh?" said Harkness, smiling. 
Fm glad I saw that 1 " 

" Wait a minute," said Roger, 
child I" 

Little Moll had never yet been outdone in love, 
nor in the expression of love. Clambering up on 
the arm of the pew against which Van Antwerp was 
standing, she also kissed him on the mouth. 

The big tears rolled down Harkness' cheeks. 
" That's it," he said. " You have it there — the 
whole story I The women of the world to come, and 
the children, shall have cause to bless that man, and 
this hour." 



" By George, 
"Watch the 



THE END 
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